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This Issue in Brief 
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Federal Personnel. 


National defense activities accounted for 73 percent of Federal employees in 
June 1941 as against 47 percent in June 1940. The major part of this increase was 
in the armed forces. The proportion of Federal personnel engaged in other 
than national defense activities decreased sharply from June 1940 to June 1941, 
but the actual number of such workers rose 7 percent. The total number of 
persons in the service of the Federal Government, including the military service, 
was 3,119,000 in June 1941. Page 1361. 


Labor Under Farm Security Program. 


The farm security program is one having a number of aspects. Its major 
phases include a wide system of loans to enable rural families to rehabilitate 
themselves economically, the creation and supervision of a considerable number of 
rural and subsistence communities, the operation of camps for migratory farm 
labor, and the provision of housing in connection with the defense program. 
More than 1% million families had benefited under the program up to June 30, 
1941. Of these, by far the larger number (nearly 1 million) were families which 
had received rehabilitation loans. The various parts of the program are described 
in an article on page 1368. 


Union Wages and Hours in Printing Trades. 


The average union wage rate per hour for all printing trades in the 75 cities 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey was $1.21 on June 1, 1941. This 
represented an increase of 1.3 percent over June 1, 1940, and of 14.1 percent over 
1929. The average maximum workweek provided in the printing trades agree- 
ments was 38.7 hours in 1941, representing a decline of one-tenth of 1 percent over 
the year and of 12.5 percent over 1929. Page 1538. 


Causes and Prevention of Accidents in Logging and Lumber Mills. 


High injury rates have been conspicuous in logging and lumber mills, according 
to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey dealing with conditions in 1940. Toa very 
considerable extent the basic causes of these high injury rates were the lack of 
proper training, the lack of adequate supervision, and the lack of suitable and 
effective mechanical guards. Page 1465. 


Wage and Price Controls in Canada. 


Under recent action by the Canadian Government wages in general are limited 
to those being paid on November 15, with bonuses based on changing living costs. 
As regards prices, the new regulations in effect ‘‘freeze’’ from December 1, the 
maximum prices and charges for most goods and services. Page 1392. 


Hours and Earnings in the Cigar Industry. 


Hourly earnings of workers in the cigar industry averaged 42.3 cents during 
the latter part of 1940. Almost three-fourths of the workers earned more than 
30 cents but less than 50 cents an hour. Workers on cigars retailing for less than 
5 cents apiece earned 38.7 cents, on the average, and workers on the highest grade 
cigars, 48.0 cents. Page 1514. 
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Increase in Farm Wages. 


According to reports of the Department of Agriculture farm wages have sh 
marked increases during the past year. On October 1, 1940, the average far; 
wage per month without board was $36.84, and in October 1941 the average y 
$45.47. Per day, without board, the average wage for the same period increas 
from $1.61 to $2.08. The variations by geographical areas were very great, : 
highest average daily wage, without board, in October 1941 being $3.73 on | 
Pacific coast and the lowest $1.33 in the East South Central States. Page 1570 
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FOR DECEMBER 1941 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL BY TYPES OF WORK 
PERFORMED, JUNE 1940 AND 1941 


By Kararyn R. Murpny, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Metton M. Gorpon, Civil 
Service Commission 


Summary 


THE national defense program has resulted not only in large increases 
in Federal personnel but also in marked shifts in the proportions of 
workers engaged in the various functions performed by the Federal 
Government. National defense activities? which in June 1940 
accounted for 47 percent of the total Federal personnel—both civil 
and military—accounted for 73 percent of the total in June 1941. The 
major part of this increase was in the armed services which comprised 
56 percent of the total in June 1941 as contrasted with only 32 percent 
a year earlier. 

Although the proportion of the Federal personnel engaged in all 
governmental functions other than those which exist for national 
defense decreased from 53 percent in June 1940 to 27 percent in 
June 1941, the actual number of such workers rose 7 percent. A large 
part of this expansion was to service the needs of the defense agencies. 

The nondefense employees have been classified into 15 major groups 
according to type of work performed. The largest proportionate 
increase in personnel among the 15 groups was in law enforcement, 
which had 48 percent more workers in June 1941 than in the previous 
June. Employment also increased in public works, education and 
reference services, labor and industrial relations, general government, 
regulatory services, health, other public service enterprises, the Postal 
Service, and industrial and commercial development. On the other 
hand, the number of employees in general information and research, 





! Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Division of Construction and Public 
Employment, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Archie C. Edwards, chief of the Statistical 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission; Caro] P. Brainerd, director of the State, County, and 
Municipal Survey, acted as consultant on the functional classification. 

? National defense activities in this classification cover the armed services (i. e., the Army, inciuding 
“selectees,”” Navy. and Coast Guard), all civilian offices of the Navy and War Departments except the 
Corps of Engineers of the War Department, the Office for Emergency Management, the Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense, the Selective Service System, the Special Defense Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Veterans Administration, and the American Battle Monuments Commission. 
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agriculture, welfare, Indian affairs, and conservation and development. 
was reduced between June 1940 and June 1941. 

The combined effect of increases of 7 percent in employees engaved 
in activities other than national defense, of 127 percent in civilian 
employees in national defense activities, and of 267 percent in the 
personnel of the armed services was to increase the total number of 
persons in the civilian and military services of the Federal Government 
from 1,496,000 in June 1940 to 3,119,000 in June 1941. Over the 
same period, total monthly pay rolls rose from $184,863,000 to 
$312,583,000. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This article, which was prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Civil Service Commission, is a continuation of an 
analysis of Federal personnel by types of work performed which 
appeared in the June 1941 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. It 
contains a functional distribution of Federal personnel and pay rolls 
in June 1940 and 1941 * as well as some comparisons with data pre- 
viously published for December 1939 and 1940. 

Personnel and pay rolls of the executive, legislative, judicial, and 
military branches of the Federal Government have been analyzed in 
the accompanying tabulations. Part-time, temporary, and force- 
account workers, and consultants on a fee basis, as well as full-time 
employees, have been included if they were on the pay roll with pay 
during the periods specified. Only the regular employees‘ of such 
agencies as the Work Projects Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps have been 
included. ‘Dollar-a-year’’ men and employees who receive no com- 
pensation® have not been included. 

Employment and pay-roll data for all workers in the executive 
branch, except force-account workers, were obtained from the monthly 
reports submitted by the various departments and independent 
agencies to the Civil Service Commission. Similar information for 





3 The information for June 1940 represents the results of numerous revisions as more complete reports hav: 
been received. It may be regarded, therefore, as less subject to change than that for June 1941, for which 
final figures were not available in all instances when these tabulations were made. 

The functional classification has been made on the basis of the usual, as contrasted to the emergency, 
activities of the governmental units reporting. Personnel and pay rolls for each unit included in the func- 
tional distribution will be published in the Bureau’s Serial No. R. 1408. In this connection, it should 
be pointed out that the summary character of the reports submitted by the departments and agencies each 
month to the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics has imposed definite limitations 
on the preciseness of the functional distribution. Since the functional distribution is a byproduct of reports 
which are collected primarily to provide a count of personnel and a total of pay rolls in the Federal Govern- 
ment each month, it is in terms of the organizational unit for which the department or agency reports 
employment and pay rolls. In some instances, where the unit is engaged in more than one activity, it was 
necessary to allocate the entire unit arbitrarily to a single category in the distribution. 

A more complete explanation of the basis for the functional grouping is contained in the earlier artic! 

‘ For example, enrolled personnel of the Civilian Conservation Corps and work-relief personnel of t! 
National Youth Administration and Work Projects Administration have not been included. 

5 This group includes employees who are empowered to exercise certain authority or who possess certs! 
privileges as representatives of the Federal Government, although they receive no salary. 
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force-account employees and for the personnel of the legislative, 
judicial, and military branches of the Federal Government was ob- 
tained from monthly reports made by the various departments and 
agencies to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The pay-roll figures represent the total wage and salary expenditures 
of the various agencies and departments during the entire month of 
June in both years. The employment figures, on the other hand, show 
the number of employees on the pay roll with pay during a single 
pay period of the month. For practically all employees the figures 
are for the last pay period in the month, but for some of the force- 
account employees the reports are as of the middle of the month. 


Major Functional Groups 


Civilian employees of the Federal Government increased 35 percent 
between June 1940 and June 1941. With new workers being taken 
on at the rate of 30,000 per month, the total had risen to 1,379,000 in 
June 1941. The percentage increase in pay rolls was slightly more 
than that in employment, the total monthly pay roll of $207,562,000 
in June 1941 being 37 percent above that for June 1940. 

Intensified national defense activities caused by far the largest 
share of the increases. Added civilian workers in agencies engaged 
primarily in national defense work accounted for 298,500 of the net 
increase of 356,000 civilian employees between June 1940 and June 
1941. 

The expansion in civilian employment was small, however, in com- 
parison with the rapid growth in the armed services. Largely as a 
result of the enactment of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, the number of persons in the military branch of the United 
States Government increased from 474,000 in June 1940 to 1,740,000 
in June 1941, or 267 percent. The corresponding rise in pay rolls 
was 211 percent. The disparity between the increase in military 
personnel and that in pay rolls is explained by the large numbers of 
men who have been enrolled in the Army in recent months with the 
base pay of $21 a month. 

The combined effect of the increases in civilian and military per- 
sonnel was to raise the total number of persons in the Federal service 
in June 1941 to 3,119,000, for whom the monthly pay roll was $312,- 
583,000. These figures represented increases of 108 and 69 percent, 
respectively, over corresponding totals for June 1940. 

Although national defense activities accounted for the major 
increases in Federal personnel and pay roll during the 12 months 
ending with June 1941, other Federal activities showed a net gain of 
7 percent in employment and of 9 percent in pay rolls. These ac- 
tivities have been classified into 15 major functional groups in table 1. 
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Taste 1.—Personnel and Pay Rolls in Federal Civilian and Military Services, by \{ >, 
Function, June 1940 and June 1941 ; 
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Law enforcement showed the largest proportionate increases in 
both employment and pay rolls between June 1940 and 1941, with 
gains of 48 and 50 percent, respectively. Of the law-enforcement 
units, the Federal Bureau of Investigation reported the greatest ex- 
pansion in personnel. In recent months the FBI has had the added 
duties of making surveys of the facilities of plants having Army and 
Navy contracts, surveys for the Army and Navy at arsenals and 
navy yards, and investigations requested under the Selective Training 
and Service Act. Substantial additions were also made to the staff 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service as a result of the 
increased volume of applications for naturalization, and the intensi- 
fication of the border-patrol work. Registering and fingerprinting al! 
aliens, as provided under the Alien Registration Act approved June 
28, 1940, also added to the personnel engaged in law enforcement. 

Although public works showed a slightly lower percentage increase 
in employment than did law enforcement, it was responsible for thie 
largest absolute increase in the number of workers. A net addition of 
35,000 workers resulted in increases of 45 percent in employment and 
of 30 percent in pay rolls between June 1940 and June 1941. In 
general, employment and pay rolls for public works are subject to wide 
fluctuations because of the inclusion of large numbers of force-account 
workers who are hired on a per diem or hourly basis for a specific 
construction or repair job which an agency does itself instead of con- 
tracting for it. The Panama Canal alone reported almost 15,000 
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more foree-account workers in June 1941 than in June 1940, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority reported an increase of nearly 9,000. 
Another group, under public works, having a large increase in per- 
sonnel was the Corps of Engineers of the War Department,® which 
added more than 15,000 employees between June 1940 and June 1941. 
A large part of this increase resulted from the assignment of construc- 
tion work at the Air Corps establishments and at the recently acquired 
Atlantic bases to the Corps of Engineers. 

Increases in employment in 8 other functional groups varied from 
less than 1 percent for industrial and commercial development to 
29 percent for education and reference. Pay rolls for industrial and 
commercial development decreased slightly, but for most of the other 
groups pay-roll increases between June 1940 and June 1941 closely 
paralleled gains in employment. The widest disparity was in other pub- 
lic service enterprises which had a 26-percent increase in pay rolls in 
contrast to a riseof only 7 percentinemployment. This reflected, pri- 
marily, changes in the regular-establishment ’ employees at the Pana- 
ma Canal. Two pay rolls are maintained for such employees in the 
Canal Zone: the “gold roll’? which includes administrative, technical, 
and clerical employees who receive, for work in the Canal Zone, 25 
percent above the basic salary scale established in the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; and the “silver roll’’ which includes common 
laborers and custodial employees who are paid in accordance with the 
wage rates prevailing for such work in the Canal Zone. Although 
the total number of regular-establishment employees decreased be- 
tween June 1940 and June 1941, the number of “‘gold-roll”’ employees 
increased as a result of the large number of highly skilled technical 
employees required for the construction of a third set of locks. Con- 
sequently, while employment for the Panama Canal decreased 2 per- 
cent, pay rolls rose 24 percent. 

Although the general trend in Federal employment between June 
1940 and June 1941 was upward, five functional groups shown in table 
1 lost employees over this period. Proportionately, the Jargest re- 
duction (25 percent) was in general information and research and was 
occasioned by the release of temporary workers hired in connection 
with the decennia] census of 1940. However, more workers were in- 
volved in the reductions in welfare and agriculture. Although large 
decreases in the Work Projects Administration and the Civilian Con- 


* The Corps of Engineers has both civil and military functions; it is in charge of the river, harbor, and 
flood-control projects of the Federal Government and provides engineer service to the Army. See also 
Rote 3. 

’ Some units with force-account employees appear under two functional groups. This occurs wherever 
4 unit has force-account employces engaged on construction which comes under the heading of public works. 
In such cases, the regular-establishment employees are classified according to the primary function of the 
unit and the force-account employees are tabulated under public works. 

' This distinction originated from the types of coin with which the different groups of workers were paid. 
Although the distinction is no longer observed in the method of payment, it is currently used as a rough 
occupational designation. 
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servation Corps were to some extent offset by increases in other units, 
there was a net decrease of 8,900 employees in the welfare group. 
The net reduction in agriculture amounted to 5,200 employees, of 
which a large part was among employees in the field service of the Soil 
Conservation Service. In both welfare and agriculture the decreases 
in pay rolls were proportionately less than the reductions in employ- 
ment. In the two other groups with net losses in personnel between 
June 1940 and June 1941—conservation and development and Indian 
affairs—average monthly pay rolls increased slightly. Such variations 
may result from changes in the ratio of lower-paid to higher-paid 
workers or from the effects which sharp changes in the number of 
employees within the month have on the comparison, since the pay-rol| 
figures are for the entire month and employment figures are for one pay 
period in the month. 


Trends in Major Functional Groups 


In December 1939, prior to the inauguration of the national defense 
program,° 43 percent of all those on the Federal pay roll were engaged 
in national defense activities. By June 1941 this proportion had 
increased to 73 percent. The armed services alone (i. e., the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard) comprised 56 percent of the total; the 
remaining 17 percent were civilian employees, chiefly in the War and 
Navy Departments. This left 27 percent of all Federal personne! in 
June 1941 to carry on those functions of government which are not 
primarily for national defense. It should be pointed out, moreover, 
that much of the work in such organizations in recent months has been 
directed toward providing information and services to expedite the 
national defense program. 

To prevent the unusually rapid growth in defense personnel from 
obscuring smaller changes in personnel engaged in other governmental 
functions, defense activities have been excluded from the percentage 
distributions of Federal employment and pay rolls according to func- 
tion which are presented in the upper part of table 2. These distribu- 
tions cover the months of December 1939, June 1940, December 1940, 
and June 1941. 

The Postal Service was by far the largest of the nondefense groups, 
in terms of both employees and pay rolls, in all 4 periods for which 
the comparison was made. It accounted for 37 percent of the employees 
and 40 percent of the pay rolls in June 1941. These ratios were 
about 6 points below the corresponding figures for December 1940 and 





* The beginning of the national defense program may be dated from the President's approval of the rez- 
ulation of the Council of National Defense establishing the Advisory Commission to the Council in the 
latter part of May 1940. 

1 A functional distribution of State and local government employees and pay rolls in January 1941 !14s 
been prepared by the Bureau of the Census. See U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Employment in the United States, 1941 (p. 28). 
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December 1939, however, the differences being due to the hiring of 
extra workers to handle the Christmas mail. 


TasLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Federal Civilian and 
Military Services, by Major Function, December 1939 and 1940 and June 1940 and 
1941} 
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1 Distributions for June computed from table 1; those for December from Monthly Labor Review, June 
1941 (p. 1366): Federal Personnel by Types of Work Performed. 

The function of general government ranked next to the Postal 
Service in terms of total monthly pay rolls in each of the four periods 
compared; its maximum share of the total pay rolls was 14 percent in 
June 1941. In three of the four periods welfare activities ranked next 
to the Postal Service in number of workers, but in June 1941 public 
works was second with 13 percent of the total. In June 1941 the 
combined functions of general government, public works, and welfare 
accounted for 38 percent of all nondefense employees and 34 percent 
of the corresponding monthly pay rolls. These three functions, 
together with the Postal Service, accounted for approximately three- 
quarters of the total nondefense employment and pay rolls in June 
1940 and June 1941 and a somewhat higher proportion of the totals in 
December of both years for which the information is available. 

The remaining 25 percent of the nondefense employees in June 
1941 were distributed among 11 functional groups. Agriculture was 
the largest of these, with 5 percent of the total. At the other extreme, 
education and reference services accounted for only 0.4 percent of the 
workers, and labor and industrial relations for only 0.7 percent. 





LABOR UNDER THE FARM SECURITY PROGRA\(! 


Summary 


WHAT is now known as the Farm Security Administration (or FS) 
program of the United States Department of Agriculture is the eumy- 
lation of years of work in the relocation of urban and rural mediwm- 
and low-income families and the rehabilitation of low-income farm 
families, to enable them to expand their employment opportunities, 
improve their living conditions, and raise their standards of living. 
The initial step, taken in 1933, covered only aid in reestablishing 
industrial workers in natural-resource industries such as coal mining 
and lumbering, who had been left stranded when those resources were 
exhausted. Similar aid to farmers and agricultural laborers on relief 
or near the relief level was started shortly afterward. Gradually, 
more and more attention has been given, under the program, to the 
plight of rural workers and farmers and less to that of urban industrial 
workers, as other means of relief became available to the latter. 

The progrem has involved considerable experimentation to deter- 
mine the relative merits of various methods and means. From time 
to time, also, additional services or activities have been added to thie 
program. At present it embraces the following phases: 

1. A rural rehabilitation program which includes a system of loans 
and supervision to enable farm families to rehabilitate themselves 
economically, to attain the most secure tenure possible, to obtain 
adjustment of overburdening debts, to secure medical and hospital 
attention at a price they can afford, to form associations for develop- 
ment of cooperatives which will supply goods and services outside of 
individual reach, and to make improvements in environmental sanita- 
tion; in short, to develop all feasible aids that wil] enable them to 
become self-supporting. This is the largest part of the FSA program 
and has helped nearly 1,000,000 distressed farm families during the 
past 7 years. 

2. Three planned suburban communities (‘greenbelt’’ towns) 
designed to provide good housing and living conditions for low-income 
industrial workers. 

3. The so-called “homestead” projects, which include subsistence 
homesteads, rural communities, and scattered farms. In the first 
two classes—for industrial workers, low-salaried business employees, 
and rural workers—the homesteads are grouped into distinct colonies, 
each being on a large single tract of land and generally having its own 

1 Prepared by Florence E. Parker, of the Bureau's Editorial and Research Division, This article, the 
first of a series of three, is based on reports of the Farm Security Administration and on unpublished ™s- 


teria] supplied by it to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The other two articles will deal, respectively, wt) 


a detailed study of the life of industrial and rural workers on FSA homesteads, and with cooperatives 
under the FSA program. 
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community buildings. In the scattered-farms projects, as the name 
implies, the project consists not of a single tract divided into home- 
steads, but of individual farms scattered here and there over a defined 
area; this type is resorted to in areas where large tracts are not avail- 
able or are not economical to purchase. In the subsistence home- 
steads the individual holdings are small—usually one-half acre to 
12 acres each—but sufficient to enable the family to raise a consider- 
able part of its food; the rest of its living comes from the part-time 
paid employment of its members in industry or agriculture. Some 
of these projects are in urban, some in rural, areas. In the rural 
communities and the scattered farms the holdings are large enough 
to permit either part-time or full-time farming on a commercial 
scale, the products being sold on tue market; the planting and working 
of kitchen gardens is required in all cases, also, to supply some of the 
family’s food. 

Under the homestead program also falls the program of camps 
for migratory agricultural workers, designed to provide minimum 
shelter for transient day laborers. Another phase of the homestead 
program is relocation assistance for families displaced by expansion 
of military facilities or defense industries, or by the creation of new 
facilities of either character. 

4. A program, authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, to demonstrate the feasibility of long-term, low-interest financing 
of ambitious and able farm laborers and tenants to enable them to 
become farm owners. Coupled with this phase is often found 
application of some of the techniques of the rehabilitation program. 

5. A housing program in connection with the national defense 
effort. This provides permanent or temporary housing for defense 
workers in areas where living accommodations are not already 
adequate. 

The program was begun, in a small way, in 1933 when Congress 
provided in the National Industrial Recovery Act $25,000,000 to aid 
in the redistribution of industrial population and to make loans to 
resettled workers for the purchase of subsistence homesteads which, 
by affording part of the family living from the land, would relieve 
the settlers of complete dependence on either factory work or agri- 
culture. The Subsistence Homesteads Division was created in the 
Department of the Interior, to carry on this work. Similar work for 
rural families was undertaken by the FERA in 1934. The resettle- 
ment work of both these agencies was transferred in 1935 to the 
newly created Resettlement Administration. That office continued 
and completed the projects begun by its predecessors and, in addition, 
initiated the three greenbelt towns as well as a number of rural com- 
munities and scattered-farm projects. A second shift of adminis- 
tration took place in 1937 when the Farm Security Administration 
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was formed and given charge of the present, greatly expanded, 
program in which rural rehabilitation is the paramount objective. 

The gradual shift of emphasis from the resettlement of surplus 
industrial population to the entire economic rehabilitation of rurg| 
wage workers and farmers is evident from an analysis of the year of 
initiation of 159 projects for which this is known. Thus, the ¢ 
projects for stranded industrial groups were all started in 1933 and 1934 
(by either the FERA or the Division of Subsistence Homesteads). 
Of 22 subsistence homesteads, mainly for part-time or low-wage 
industrial workers, 20 were started in 1934 and one each was begun 
in 1933 and 1935. The three greenbelt towns for low-income urban 
workers were begun in 1935. Of the 67 rural communities covered, 
58 were undertaken in the years 1934-36, but one or several were 
started each year up to 1938. The largest proportion of these were 
for rural laborers, farm workers, and farm operators, rather than 
for wage earners in industry. The first scattered-farm projects—for 
farm operators only—occurred in the year 1934, but 1936 (as was the 
case with the rural-community projects) was the year in which the 
greater number of these projects were started. The year 1938 
represented a distinct slackening off of the “homestead” program. 
Since that time, existing homesteads have been continued, but not 
expanded in scope. Rather, the emphasis has been upon the very 
broad loan system, including loans to permit purchase of farms, 
remodeling of farm buildings, and soil conservation. This, in turn, 
is supplemented by a wide educational and health program. 

In the course of its work the Farm Security Administration concerns 
itself with the housing conditions, the standard of living, the furnishing 
of paid employment, the health of the participants and their families, 
and their education. It sees to the instruction of the farmer in farm 
methods, crop selection, soil conservation, care and operation of 
machinery and implements, maintenance and repair of buildings, 
budgeting, and simple accounting. It also provides for the instruc- 
tion of the farmer’s wife in the various matters concerned with house- 
hold management: Canning and preserving, instruction in cookery 
and in the values of foods, making and repairing of clothing, care of 
children, etc. Thus its program touches the participating families 
in all important material phases of their existence. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1940-41, the FSA had under its super- 
vision 3 greenbelt towns, 178 homestead projects (6 projects for 
stranded industrial groups, 24 subsistence homesteads, 73 rural 
communities, and 75 projects of the scattered-farms type), 58 migra- 
tory-labor camps, and 69 defense relocation or housing projects. 

Altogether, more than 1,600,000 low-income families had been 
aided by June 30, 1941. Homes had been provided for 4,683 families 
of industrial workers (2,259 in the 3 model “greenbelt” towns, 
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1,233 in the stranded-groups projects, and 1,191 in the subsistence 
homesteads), and for 11,354 farm families (6,501 in the rural com- 
munities and 4,853 on scattered farms). It is evident from table 
| that rural rehabilitation loans and grants constitute by far the 
broadest and most important feature of the program. Rehabili- 
tation loans had been made to 905,620 families, in the sum of $574,- 
920,000, and about 150,000 of them had repaid their loans in full. 
Altogether, $202,634,000 had been repaid on these loans by June 
30, 1941. 

Nearly 21,000 families had been enabled to buy their own farms. 
However, about 62 percent of all FSA borrowers are tenants. About 
30 percent have been helped by loans to advance from the status of 
sharecropper to that of tenant, under the rehabilitation program. 
Most of the tenant and sharecropper group customarily moved each 
year, a fact which in itself tended to take away incentive for conserving 
or improving the land. The FSA encourages long-term, written 
leases which provide a tenure long enough to motivate improvement 
of farm methods and holdings. More than 80 percent of its borrowers 
have obtained written leases. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Coverage and Cost of FSA Program, as of June 30, 1941 





Number of | 
families Cost 2 
benefited ! 





cin dipenommbidestess 3, O82 $36, 163, 655 
eae 13, 778 , 153, 032 
Migratory labor camps , 707, 422 
Rural rehabilitation loans and grants th hae , 477, 48 4 705, 939, 000 
EE Se ee ae 20, 7 222, 763 
Water conservation 560 761, 096 
Defense housing and relocation § 
Medical and health program 





1 These figures in some cases exceed number of dwellings given in text preceding table because they include 
families which have participated for a while and then withdrawn. 
? Cost includes recoverable items such as loans and investment in homestead projects. 


3]. e., subsistence homesteads, projects for stranded groups, rural communities, and scattered farms. 
4 Of this sum, $202,634,000 had been repaid. 


5 Does not include 83 dormitories, providing sleeping quarters for 5,474 unattached persons, 


The completion and occupancy status, as of August 31, 1941, for 
277 projects for which data were available is presented in table 2. 
It will be noted that the occupancy rate ranges from 26.6 percent for 
defense relocation projects to 87.7 percent for homesteads and green- 
belt towns. Some of the lag between completion and occupancy may 
be due to delay attendant upon selection of families. In the migra- 
tory-labor camps there is naturally considerable seasonal ebb and flow 
of families, which might result in a rather large vacancy rate at a 
given time. 

Occupancy in the homestead projects has been somewhat affected 
by the recent sharp rise in industrial activity, and some of the home- 
steaders—particularly those who were only renters—have left the 
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homesteads for outside work. In other cases one or more members of 
a family have obtained outside employment but are sending part of 
their earnings back to the family to pay for labor to keep the farm 
going or to keep up the amortization payments. 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Housing Units Completed and Occupied, August 31, 194), hy 
. Type of Project 








Type of projects 





277 50, 196 33, 739 


Homesteads ! and greenbelt towns 172 17, 062 15, 185 
Conservation 10 og heehee 
peupeterp saber camps 50 15, 321 13, 017 
Defense housin 27 10, 990 5, 052 

18 5, 933 485 























1 Includes subsistence homesteads, projects for stranded groups, and projects of the community type. 
Geographical Distribution of Projects 


As the underlying purpose of the whole program is the economic 
rehabilitation of needy groups, the greater part of the work has been 
done in those sections of the country where the need was greatest 
and where also good land was available. Thus, of the homestead 
projects,’ 69.6 percent of all the families provided for have been in 
the South, 19.9 percent in the North, and only 10.5 percent in the 
West. 

By far the largest proportion of the accommodations in labor 
camps (66.8 percent) have been established in the West, to take care 
of the “‘dust-bowl” families and others who “‘follow the crops.” 

The number and size of each type of project, as of June 30, 1941, is 
shown for each State in table 3. 


TasLe 3.—Number and Size of Active FSA Projects as of June 30, 1941, by State and 
Type of Project 





State and type of project : State and type of project 





5 
4,775 


0: 
151 4, 883 * 3 
1, 628 ne farms 190 


210 }.--- 
1, 474 
196 Florida: 
200 386 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
2 I. e., those for industrial groups, subsistence homesteads, rural communities, and scattered farms. 
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Taste 3.—Number and Size of Active FSA Projects as of June 30, 1941, by State and 
Type of Project—Continued 





State and type of project 


Dwell- 
ing 
units 


pro- 
vided 


State and type of project 





Florida—Continued. 
Scattered farms 
Migratory-labor camps. - 

Georgia: 

Subsistence homesteads_. 
—_ communities 


Migratory-labor camps -- 
Illinois: 
Subsistence homesteads__ 


Indiana: 
Subsistence homesteads_- 


Defense relocation 
Iowa: 
Subsistence homesteads. 


Defense relocation 
Kansas: Scattered farms 
Kentucky: 

Rural communities 


Rural communities 
Scattered farms 
Maine: ~ acetal ace 


Mississippi: 
Subsistence homesteads_. 


Migratory-labor camps_. 
Defense relocation 
Montana: 
Rural communities 
Scattered farms 
Water conservation 
Nebraska: 


tered farms 
Water conservation 
New Jersey: Stranded indus- 
trial —— 
exico: 

















North Carolina: 
Rural communities 


Defense housing 

Defense relocation 
North Dakota: 

Rural communities 

Scattered farms 

Water conservation 
Ohio: 


Defense housing 
Defense relocation 
Oklahoma: 
Subsistence homesteads-- 
Scattered farms 
Oregon: 


M tory-labor camps - - 
Pennsylvania: 
Stranded industrial 


Defense housing 
South Carolina: 


Defense relocation 
South Dakota: 
Rural communities 


Subsistence homesteads.. 
Rural communities 
Scattered farms 
Migratory-labor camps - - 
Defense housing. --.....- 
Utah: Scattered farms 
Virginia: 
Subsistence homesteads... 
Rural communities 
Defense housing 
Washington: 
Subsistence homesteads_.- 
Scattered farms 
Migratory-labor camps - - 
Defense housing --.....-.- 
West Virginia: Stranded 
industrial groups 
Wisconsin: 
Greenbelt towns 


Wyoming: 
Scattered farms 
Water conservation 














48, 520 
21, 378 





4 . 
? And 12 dormitories. 
* And 9 dormitories. 
‘ 2 dormitories. 
§ And 10 dormitories. 


427537—41—_—_2 


6 And 4 dormitories. 
1 4 dormitories. 

8 And 8 dormitories. 
*7 dormitories. 

1° Public land used. 
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Characteristics of Various Phases of Program 


GREENBELT TOWNS 


The three greenbelt towns were started in 1935 by the Resettle- 
ment Administration. This action was undertaken with three pur- 
poses: (1) To demonstrate a new kind of community planning that 
would combine the advantages of both city and country life; (2) to 
provide good housing at reasonable rents for moderate-income fami- 
lies of industrial wage earners; and (3) to give jobs to unemployed 
workers. 

The three towns so planned and built are Greenbelt, Md. (7 miles 
north of the city limits of Washington, D. C.), Greenhills, Ohio (5 
miles north of Cincinnati), and Greendale, Wis. (3 miles southwest of 
Milwaukee). They are examples of complete advance planning “‘for 
the greatest possible efficiency and livability.’ Under this plan 
there are and will be no slums, dumps, misplaced billboards, or run- 
down neighborhoods. Each of the towns is surrounded by a belt of 
parks, farms, and woods which will be continued intact. 

All three communities were finished in the summer of 1938, and 
nearly all of the 2,259 dwellings were occupied early in 1939. 


Extent, and Cost of Construction 


Table 4 shows the area and cost of construction of the three towns. 
In connection with the cost, it should be pointed out that part of the 
purpose of building these towns was to provide work for unemployed 
people. At the peak of employment on these projects more than 
10,600 men were at work; and it is estimated that at least twice that 
many jobs were created in private industries furnishing materials. 
At Greenhills alone, more than 4,300,000 man-hours of work were 
provided at the site of construction. 

On the other hand, use of unskilled relief labor also greatly increased 
the cost. 

The costs given in the table for parks, community buildings, etc., 
are other items not usually included in suburban developments. Also, 
the facilities provided—such as streets, sewer and water systems, 
schools, and other utilities—were built on a scale large enough to 
serve a community two or three times the size of the original one. A 
considerable immediate saving could have been made here, but only 
at the expense of much greater cost and inconvenience entailed in 
enlargement in the future. Thus, with the utilities provided, Green- 
dale can be expanded from 635 to 1,200 families; Greenhills from 735 
to 1,500; and Greenbelt from 886 to 3,000. 
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TaBie 4.—Area, Housing Facilities Provided, and Cost of Greenbelt Towns 





—_ 


Greendale, 
Wis. 


Greenhills, 
Ohio 


Greenbelt, 
Md, 





Land area... sag 
Residential purposes. - ---- Be eon, 5-4 WO asias 


Number of houses and farms__-.-........---- ROE ee 
Cost of towns 
Community facilitie 
Houses and farms 
Labor and materials 
Land improvement 
Land 


3, 403 
82 


635 

$10, 113, 464 
3, 592, 689 
6, 520, 775 
4, 951, 498 
328, 316 
728, 069 


5, 944 
140 

738 

$11, 508, 001 
3, 525, 066 
7, 982, 935 
5, 704, 329 
338, 053 

1, 132, 454 


3, 371 
120 


886 
$13, 394, 406 
4, 050, 150 
8, 819, 732 
8, 038, 228 
409, 946 

20, 734 


512, 892 350, 824 


524, 523 














In all of the towns the streets were planned for safety. ‘The houses 
are grouped into blocks four or five times as large as the usual city 
block. The houses face the interior of the block which is laid out in 
lawns and playgrounds. Sidewalks and cul-de-sac streets within the 
block provide passage to pedestrians safe from traffic. The outside 
streets which carry the automobile traffic are traversed by under- 
passes for further safety. 

The town plan varies according to the natural topography of the 
site. At Greenbelt the main streets were laid out along the crest of a 
horseshoe-shaped ridge; schools, shops, and other community build- 
ings were grouped in the center of the horseshoe. At Greenhills the 
streets wound along the top of several ridges of land. At Greendale 
the street system was more like that of an ordinary suburb. 

At Greendale many single houses were built, in response to expressed 
preferences of eligible families. At Greenbelt and Greenhills, how- 
ever, more use was made of the row-house type of dwelling and of 
apartment buildings. 

Greendale and Greenhills are surrounded by more than 60 farms 
each. These were planned as a partial source of supply for the 
community, and Greenhills has a farmers’ market in the shopping 
section. Greenbelt has a wooded section surrounding the town but 
has no farms in the area. In all three cases garden plots are pro- 
vided, at the edge of each village, which may be used by families 
wishing to raise vegetables and flowers. 


Tenure, and Monthly Cost to Families 


All of the dwellings provided in the greenbelt towns are on a rental 
basis. Thus far no provision has been made to enable the tenants 
to purchase their dwellings. 

Monthly rentals range as follows: Greendale, $19 (1-bedroom 
apartment) to $33.50 (4-bedroom house); Greenhills, $18 (1-bed- 
room apartment) to $42 (4-bedroom single house); and Greenbelt 
$18 (1%-room apartment) to $41 (7-room row house with full 
basement). 
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All of these projects were designed to provide living accommodations 
for moderate-income groups at rentals which they could afford 
In order to insure that the tenants should be of this class, income 
restrictions were imposed. Only families were accepted which had 
incomes of at least $1,000 but not over $2,200 per year. Actually. 


the average income of residents ranges from about $1,500 to abou; 
$1,700. 


HOMESTEAD PROJECTS 


The so-called “homestead’’ projects are, as already noted, of several] 
types, including settlements for stranded groups, subsistence home- 
steads, farming colonies, and individual scattered farms. In.all cases 
only low-income families are accepted for residence. 

Industrial workers form the main groups of residents in the home- 
stead projects for stranded groups and in the subsistence homestead 
projects. In most of the so-called “rural-community projects” rural 
day laborers and farm workers compose all or the larger proportion 
of the residents; in others the residents include varying proportions 
of industrial workers, depending upon whether the project is situated 
in an entirely rural section or is in fairly close proximity to a large or 
small industrial center. The persons accepted into the scattered- 
farms type of project are for the most part those who have been 
independent farm operators with sufficient ability to get along by 
themselves, without much supervision. 

The primary purpose of the homesteads is to give needy familics a 
chance for greater security and stability. They also have proved 
their value in the trying out of new types of economic organization 
and new methods of farm management. In the opinion of the Farm 
Security Administration, “they are filling much the same place in the 
economic and social field which the agricultural experiment stations 
have filled in technical fields.” 


Size of Holdings, and Tenure 


In these projects the land holding is devised in a variety of forms 
and combinations, according to whether the residents are farm 
laborers, part-time industrial workers, or full-time farmers. In some 
cases the whole tract (except the land on which the community build- 
ings stand) is divided into family-size farms for full-time farming. In 
such cases each farmer is working for himself on a more or less inde- 
pendent basis. In other cases part of the holdings are for full-time 
farming, others for part-time subsistence farming (the rest of the 
family income being earned in part-time employment either in some 
local industry or on farms in the district). In several projects there 
is a community farm, worked on a salary basis by a number of the 
residents; this is supplemented by small home gardens. This type 0! 
arrangement is used on projects where the residents receive the grea te! 
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part of their living from full-time or nearly full-time work for private 
farmers in the region. 

Still another combination includes a large farm worked coopera- 
tively on @ commercial basis and furnishing full-time employment for 
the settlers. Under this arrangement, no person farms for his own 
account; the proceeds of the sales realized from the crops go into a 
common fund from which payment is made to the individual accord- 
ing to the hours worked. In one project operating on this basis there 
is also ®@ community farm from which some of the food needs of the 
residents are supplied, and small individual kitchen gardens as well. 
Another project is divided into two sections, in one of which coop- 
erative farming is carried on and in the other full-time individual 
farming. 

In a number of the subsistence homesteads and stranded-groups 
projects, individual tenure is on a rental or leasing basis. Generally, 
however, it is the practice to permit the tenant to purchase his place 
as soon as he demonstrates his ability to do so. At the end of June 
1940, some of the homesteads in 74 of the 178 projects had been sold 
to the tenant on long-term contracts. By September 1941, more 
than 3,500 homesteads had been sold in this way. 

In the subsistence homesteads it has been the practice to turn over 
the homestead properties to a community nonprofit association of 
which each family automatically becomes a member. These asso- 
ciations take title to the property and give a mortgage to the Govern- 
ment. They make an individual contract with each family, and 
assume responsibility for the collection of payments from the settlers, 
for managing and maintaining the community, and for paying off the 
Federal loan. Such associations are incorporated under the laws of 
the State where the community is situated and are subject to the 
same tax requirements as other villages. Twelve projects were 
turned over to homestead associations in 1936, 1 in 1938, 2 in 1939, 
and 3 in 1940—a total of 18, containing 1,152 homesteads. These 
included 4 communities in Alabama, and 14 subsistence homestead 
projects in other States (1 in Arizona, 2 in California, 1 in Indiana, 
2 in Minnesota, 2 in Mississippi, 5 in Texas, and 1 in Washington). 

As long as any financial obligation to the Government remains 
unpaid the Farm Security Administration retains a considerable 
degree of supervision and control over the project. It has on each 
project a resident representative (community manager) to whom 
rents and amortization payments are made, and who supervises the 
keeping of project records and accounts; all checks for withdrawal or 
expenditures must be countersigned by him. He also exercises a 
considerable degree of control over the project’s budget. 
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During the whole life of the homestead program the policy has bee 
to initiate projects where the need has been greatest. As a result. 
therefore, the participants represent persons overtaken by disasters 
of one kind or another—loss of employment in the depression, loss of 
employment because of the closing out of the natural-resource indus. 
tries in which they were employed, persons displaced by technologica| 
changes, farmers starved out by drought, flood, or eroded and worn- 
out lands. A very large proportion of the participants in the FSA 
program were previously on relief. Some were reduced to poverty, 
from positions of some economic standing, by the disasters noted 
above, but some never have known anything but appalling want. 

In most of the homestead projects a certain amount of selection was 
made. In some cases, however, families already living on land taken 
over for a project were included in it. The families therefore represent 
a wide range in mentality, education, and training. A great many 
were entirely illiterate when they enrolled as participants. On the 
other hand, a certain proportion had been successful farm operators 
or highly skilled workers. Between these two extremes are all degrees 
of intelligence, training, and aptitude. 

To some extent this unevenness has slackened the pace of develop- 
ment of individual projects. New steps can be undertaken only as 
fast as the people can assimilate a situation and come to a decision 
regarding it. A great deal of patient education has been necessary in 
some very elementary principles. People who have never possessed 
any belongings with any intrinsic value have to be taught how to 
care for farm and home equipment as they accumulate it. They have 
to be taught the value of methodical ways and procedures. Some of 
them have never before known what it was to be part of a social com- 
munity, and they have to learn how to work and live with other 
people, to overcome their suspicion of “strangers,” and to learn to 
work for a common goal. All of these things are matters of slow 
growth. 

For the most part, the settlers are of native white stock. How- 
ever 15 projects are entirely for Negroes, and in 30 others part of the 
residents are white and part are colored. These are all situated in the 
South and Southwest: There is also a project in North Carolina 
in which the settlers are Croatan Indians. 


Paid Employment 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion that in the great majority 
of cases farming (either individually or jointly on a cooperative farm) 
forms the source of livelihood. In every case except the greenbelt 
towns, work with the soil, even though it may be only in a kitchen 
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varden, is depended upon for at least part of the family subsistence.® 
Many of the subsistence homestead projects are near industrial centers 
where full-time or part-time work can be found at least during part 
of the year. Community projects where only part-time farming is 
done are generally situated in a district where the settlers—former 
sharecroppers or farm laborers—can get work on the large local farms 
outside the project. 

In some cases, at least part-time industrial employment in the lines 
in which the settlers were trained is available in nearby towns, and 
in others factory employment has been provided on the project. 


RURAL REHABILITATION WORK 


The rural rehabilitation work, which constitutes by far the largest 
and most important feature of the FSA program, has three phases: 
(1) A system of loans to further the economic rehabilitation of inde- 
pendent farm operators who, though in possession of land, are unable 
to maintain an adequate living from it; (2) the so-called tenant-pur- 
chase plan under which loans are made to assist landless farm laborers, 
tenants, and sharecroppers, to become landowners; and (3) a system 
of emergency relief. At every stage these are supplemented by a 
very broad educational and supervisory program in the course of 
which the families are taught new farm and home management 
practices, helped to develop their latent abilities in planning, farm 
operation, and the management of money, assisted in the stabilizing 
of their tenure by long-term leases, and assisted and advised in the 
establishment and operation of various cooperative and community 
services. The cooperative-service program (to be described in a later 
article) is one of the most important features of the whole program; 
indeed, it is almost as important a feature in increasing the farmer’s 
capital resources as is the direct rehabilitation loan. 


Rehabilitation Loans 


There are two prerequisites for all loans to rural families: Every 
family must undertake the cultivation of a kitchen garden, and put up 
a minimum of 80 quarts of fruit and vegetables per person, each year, 
for family use over the winter; and every farmer must agree to abide by 
the crop plan decided upon in conference with the FSA supervisor as the 
most desirable in order to make the farm economically self-supporting. 

In order to receive a rehabilitation loan, the applicant must meet 
several requirements: (1) He must be in possession (as owner or renter) 
of some farm land; (2) he must have been unable to obtain financial 
assistance elsewhere; and (3) he must be a person of integrity, whose 
character and ability are vouched for by a local committee of farmers 
and businessmen. 





* And even in the greenbelt towns garden space is provided for those who wish it. 
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When he applies for a loan his whole situation is studied by an FS\ 
agent in order to find out the causes of his trouble. His farm is exam. 
ined in all its aspects with special attention to the weaknesses— for. 
tility of the land itself, whether acreage is sufficient for family support, 
number and type of crops, protection of the soil, length of lease (jj 
land is rented), adequacy of his supply of tools and livestock, etc. |p 
addition the household operation is examined to ascertain whether the 
family raises its own food and whether enough vegetables and fruijs 
are canned to carry it over the winter. The whole family is given 
health check-up, for sometimes it is found that illnesses are present 
which prevent efficient operation of farm and home. 

After all of the above have been studied, the farmer, his wife, and 
the FSA supervisor sit down together and work out a program that 
will fit the particular family and its circumstances. ‘This is a home- 
made plan for sound farm and home management; no two of them are 
alike, because every low-income family has a different set of troubles.” 
Together the farmer and the supervisor work out a system of crops to 
be raised and of their proper rotation. If the land is rolling, terraces 
and check dams are laid ovt to protect the soil and conserve rainfall. 
A simple system of accounts and records is set up, so that the family 
and the Government can check up on the progress made. 

After the whole plan is decided upon, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration makes the farmer a small loan—‘“‘just large enough to make the 
plan work.”’ Generally the loan ranges in amount from $100 to $800. 
It is used to pay for the seed, fertilizer, livestock, and equipment that 
the family will need to operate on a sound, permanent basis. 

The rehabilitation loan bears 5 percent interest and generally runs 
for 5 years. For security the Government takes a chattel mortgage 
on the family’s possessions. As an additional protection for its funds 
the FSA provides technical advice on farming methods and practices. 
Also from time to time, the supervisor drops in to check up on the 
family’s progress and its conformity with the agreed plan. He is also 
a source of advice on the current problems of farm operation. 

By June 30, 1941, the sum of $705,939,000 had been lent to 905,620 
families. Although “judged by normal standards these families were 
the worst possible credit risks, since none of them could get adequate 
credit anywhere else,’”’ $202,634,000 had been repaid, with interest. 
About 150,000 families had repaid theirloans in full. Some losses are 
expected—“largely concentrated in the areas of the Great Plains which 
have suffered several years of drought’’—but it is estimated that at 
least 80 percent of the total loans will eventually be repaid with interest. 


Tenant-Purchase Plan 


The plan designed to check the trend toward farm tenancy by 
assisting agricultural workers to purchase farms was adopted in 1937 
when Congress authorized (by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten:nt 
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Act) the making of loans to families of sharecroppers, tenants, and 
farm laborers. Since that time funds have been appropriated aggre- 
gating $127,000,000, as follows: 


Congress stipulated that these funds must be divided among the 
States and Territories, on the basis of their farm population and the 
prevalence of farm tenancy. Consequently, most of the loans thus 
far made have been in the South. The program is limited to certain 
designated counties recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
State advisory committees, based on the degree of need and the 
availability of good land at reasonable prices. 

Any farm tenant, sharecropper, or laborer may apply for a loan (but 
nearly 25 applications are received for every loan that can be made 
with available funds). Selection of the applicants is made by com- 
mittees of three Jocal farmers. 

The loans are restricted to “capable, worthy’’ families unable to 
obtain from any other source the funds to buy a homestead. Loans 
are made only to American citizens and preference is given to those 
who can make a down payment or who own livestock and farm equip- 
ment. The amounts lent are only large enough to cover the cost of a 
family-size farm plus expense of repairing old buildings or constructing 
new ones. They bear 3-percent interest and are repayable over a 
maximum of 40 years. If the borrower chooses, he may vse a 
“variable-payment system’? whereby he pays more in good years and 
less in poor ones. 

During the first 3 years of operation the average loan amounted to 
$5,738. Loans granted numbered 1,840 in 1937-38, 4,340 in 1938-39, 
5,873 in 1939-40, and 8,695 in 1940-41. Thus, a total of nearly 21,000 
persons were enabled to become independent operators in these 4 years. 

What is considered a family-size farm will vary according to the 
kind of farming done, the soil, and other local conditions. The aver- 
age size of the farms for which loans were made during the first 2 
years was 134 acres. In California, however, the average size was 
only 43 acres, as irrigation and the possibility of obtaining several 
crops @ year make operation of small farms profitable in that State. 
At the other end of the scale was South Dakota; there the farms 
averaged 520 acres, as the prevailing use was for cattle raising 

Improvements to land and buildings took 22 percent of the average 
lean made in the first 2 years. In some cases it was found to be de- 
sirable to buy unimproved land and erect the necessary buildings. 
About 30 percent of the borrowers put up new houses, at an average 
cost of $1,313 or about 24 percent of the average loan. Terracing, to 
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prevent soil erosion, had to be done on 4,334 farms, at an average cog; 
of $181. 


Emergency Relief— Work Grants 


Work grants are made, for the most part, to farm families in area. 
stricken by natural disasters such as drought or flood. In such cages 
rehabilitation loans sometimes prove impractical. It is explained 
for instance, that it would be useless to make a rehabilitation loan {, 
a farmer to plant wheat if drought would prevent his getting a crop. 
In such cases small grants are made (generally averaging less than $9 
per month) to cover immediate needs for food, clothing, and fuel. Ax 
soon as practicable, however, grants are discontinued and farming g is 
begun, using the impetus of a rehabilitation loan. 

Also, a work grant is sometimes given in connection with a rehabili- 
tation loan. In such cases the grant may be used for necessary medi- 
cal care, some urgently needed farm improvement, or sanitary con- 
venience. 

The FSA describes work grants as “relief with a future.” Such 
grants really constitute work relief, directed toward the families’ 
economic rehabilitation, and with the family homestead receiving the 
benefits of the labor. 

The usual direct-relief check goes for immediate needs and the 
family is then no better off than before. It has no incentive or means 


for doing constructive work around the place. Under the work-grant 
program, however, each family must agree to live off the land as much 
as possible and to do some useful work on the place. Thus, the mem- 
bers make minor repairs to the house and the furniture, make new or 
repair worn clothing, and improve the farm land by terracing or other 
soil practices. 


ASSISTANCE TO MIGRANT FARM LABOR ‘ 


The migrant-labor program is intended for dispossessed farmers, 
sharecroppers, and farm laborers who with their families wander from 
place to place in the hope of finding work. As the FSA points out. 
“these migrant families probably have the lowest living standards of 
any group in the United States.” Their cash incomes average from 
$450 to as low as $200 a year. Many of them travel as many as 3,(00 
miles a year, “‘following the crops” and looking for work, with all 
their possessions—a tent, a few blankets, pots, and pans—piled into 
a rickety car. 

On the move as they are, their children have little chance for school- 
ing, their living conditions range from the inadequate to the definitely 
degrading, and there is little or no opportunity for the family to 
participate in any normal community life. As earnings are hardly 





4 For detailed data on the conditions and earnings of these migrant workers, see Monthly Labor Review 
issues of March (p. 537) and August (p. 301) 1937, January (p. 27) and November (p. 980) 1938, June 193% 
(p. 1241), and January 1940 (p. 62). 
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suficient for the barest necessaries, physical disabilities are perforce 
neglected, with the result that ‘malnutrition and disease are common 
among both adults and children.” 

Although jobs are scattered and of short duration, collectively this 
floating labor force is indispensable to some of the most important 
farm areas. ‘This is especially true in the sections where big farms 
are the rule, as in California. In that State, where a single farm may 
cover thousands of acres, one owner may need as many as 500 laborers 
at a time, but for only a week or two. 

Most of the migrant laborers now following the crops are native- 
born whites who formerly were farmers in their own right on owned 
or rented land. Their number embraces those forced off their land 
by drought, by foreclosure during the depression, by erosion and bad 
farming methods that exhausted the soil, and by the increasing 
mechanization of agriculture that puts a premium on large-scale 
farming and displaces the small farmer. 

Most of the family heads are young men in their best working years. 
The average age disclosed in a study of 6,655 migrant families was 33 
years, 

The housing and health conditions of these families while at work 
varies widely. Some farm operators provide cabins of more or less 
adequacy, but in most cases no shelter is provided. This means that 


the laborers must pitch tent wherever they can, without sanitary 
conveniences of any kind. Such conditions of course give rise to 
disease—even to epidemics—affecting not only the migrant families 
but also the stable communities nearby. Further, ‘‘the constant 
movement of these families creates a year-round danger of the spread 
of such diseases as typhoid, small-pox, and infantile paralysis.” 


Housing Facilities 


In 1936, primarily as a health measure, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration began the building of camps for migrant families. These 
camps are of two types—permanent structures for use where there is 
a practically year-round demand for farm labor, and mobile camps 
for use where workers are needed for only a few weeks at a time. 

In California and Texas an apartment-type labor home has been 
used, consisting of a frame building two stores in height and contain- 
ing 6 dwelling units. The individual apartments contain living room, 
alcove dining space, bathroom and kitchen, and two bedrooms or 
two bedrooms and dormitory (which can be converted into two 
rooms by means of folding doors). As the second story overhangs 
the first, laundry facilities and hot-water heating apparatus are 
provided under the overhang at one end of the building, and an 
enclosed play space for the children under that at the other end. 

Most of the labor homes are, however, single frame units of one 
story, with kitchen, living room, bathroom, and 2 bedrooms. 
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Regarding these camps the FSA points out that they “do not pro. 
tend to provide good housing nor can they be considered a perms nent 
solution of the migrant problem. They merely offer the barest :),jy)- 
mum of decent living facilities. The camps provide far better shelto; 
and sanitary arrangements than most of the migrants had before 
however, and they have done much to relieve suffering and check the 
spread of disease.”” One of the features most appreciated by these 
travel-worn families is the opportunity to clean up and wash their 
clothes. 


Cost to Families 


No charge is made for use of the facilities of the migratory-labor 
camps, but each family is asked to contribute about 10 cents a day 
to the camp welfare fund. This money is used for minor camp 
improvements, to provide school lunches, or to assist especially needy 
families. Also, each family is expected to give 2 hours’ work each week 
in assisting around the camp—cleaning up the grounds, repairing the 
shelters, planting and cutting the grass, etc. Families which cannot 
afford the 10-cent welfare donation are expected to give an extra 2 
hours’ work. 

The labor homes are rented to families with year-round farm work, 
at rentals ranging from $3.50 to $8.20 per month. These families can 
also supplement their income by raising at least part of their fruit 
and vegetables in the garden plot that is provided with each house. 

In a typical permanent camp there is a group of community build- 
ings. These contain the sanitary facilities—laundry tubs, showers, 
toilets, etc.—isolation wards, first-aid stations, and community hall. 
Grouped around these buildings are the family shelters. At practically 
all of the permanent camps, also, there are a few “labor homes” (in the 
usual ratio of 50 to each 350 shelters) for workers who have obtained 
permanent employment in the locality. 

A typical portable camp has some 200 tent platforms which can be 
packed into trucks and transported from place to place. One big 
trailer contains 24 shower baths—12 for men and 12 for women. 
Another houses a first-aid station and children’s clinic. A portable 
laundry unit contains eight washtubs. Church services and other com- 
munity meetings are held in a large tent. 

These camps are pitched on land leased to FSA by local farmers and 
businessmen. 

Extent of Migratory-Camp Program 

By May 1941, the FSA had 58 camps, of which 49 were of the per- 
manent and 9 of the mobile type. In these were 11,304 shelters and 
tent platforms; in addition there were 1,739 labor homes including 
1,351 cottages, 53 duplex units, and 336 multifamily units. 

Accommodations had been provided or started for 15,069 fam!ies 
by July 1, 1941. As there is a great deal of turn-over in occupancy 4s 
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the families come and go, as many as 55,000 families may use the camp 
facilities in the course of a year. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH PROGRAM 


The health work of the FSA, which has several aspects, grew out of 
the rural rehabilitation program. It was inaugurated for both human- 
itarian and financial reasons. As a lending agency the FSA found 
that, quite apart from concern for the family itself, a family in good 
health is a better credit risk than one in poor health and that economic 
rehabilitation necessarily involved getting the family members into 
good physical condition. 

Inquiry in 22 typical counties in 17 States had disclosed that among 
11,497 persons (FSA borrowers and their families) an average of 
over 3% defects per person was found. Some of these were serious, 
some were easily remediable if taken in time; however, lack of funds 
often prevented this being done. Also, in many cases the disease 
was one that could have been prevented by better sanitation. The 
health work has therefore proceeded along both preventive and reme- 


dial lines. 
Sanitation Measures 


A large proportion of the FSA clients were living in houses without 
screens, with inadequate or impure water supply, and with the most 
primitive sanitary arrangements. Asa result, such diseases as malaria, 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and hookworm disease were very common. 

Attack upon such living and health conditions has been made 
through work grants to the farmers, through rehabilitation loans, 
and through use of WPA and NYA labor. Erection of sanitary 
privies, measures to protect the family’s water supply, screening of 
doors and windows, and eradication of disease-carrying insects and 
rodents have eliminated some of the worst menaces to health among 
thousands of FSA borrowers and clients. By the end of 1940 screen 
doors and windows had been supplied to 19,638 hoyses, water-supply 
protection had been furnished in 14,023 cases, and 23,056 sanitary 
privies had been constructed. 

The influence of the work, moreover, is even more widespread, for 
other persons living in the areas where it has been carried on are moved 
by force of example to undertake similar work on their own farmsteads. 


Plans For Medical and Dental Care 


The FSA has sponsored an extensive program of medical and dental 
care on the prepayment plan. This plan, acceptance of which is 
entirely voluntary on the part of FSA clients, varies according to 
whether designed for resident or migratory families. 

Medical service for resident families.—In these plans ordinary medi- 
cal care is always provided, including examination, diagnosis, and 
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treatment; obstetrical care; emergency surgical care; limited hospita]j- 
zation; and ordinary drugs. Dental service is also included in som, 
plans but is usually restricted to extractions and simple fillings. 

In general the medical plans for resident families are based on tho 
insurance principle. Each participating family pays in advance g 
fixed annual sum. This sum is worked out on the basis of the ayor- 
age income of the FSA borrowers in the area. It may also take into 
consideration the number of persons in the family, the extent of sery- 
ices provided under the plan, etc. The fee usually ranges from $15 
to $35 per family per year. If the family is able to pay this sum 
does so; otherwise it is added to the FSA loan and is repaid along with 
it. | 

All of these fees are pooled and from the total 50 cents to $1 per 
family is deducted for administrative expenses. The rest is divided 
into 12 equal parts, one for each month, which are used to pay the 
bills. If the month’s allotment is large enough to cover all the bills 
for service in that month, they are paid in full. If not, each doctor is 
paid a share proportioned to the amount of service he rendered. 
Each year the books are closed; if any months had a surplus the 
money is used toward the payment of the bills in months when there 
was a deficit. No obligations are carried over, however, into a new 
year. 

No plan is started in any State without approval by State and 
county medical associations. The borrowers may choose their physi- 
cian from the panel of doctors who agree to serve in the plan. 

The organizational arrangement is usually according to one of two 
types—an association composed of participating families who elect a 
board to handle and disburse the funds, or a bonded trustee often 
assisted by an “elected advisory committee. 

Begun in 1936, with one small group, by the end of June 1941 the 
program included 126,000 families in 892 counties; altogether over 
500,000 persons were thus assured medical care when they needed it. 
By August 1940 over 20,000 families in 150 counties were members 
of plans providing dental service. 

A great many of the 704 units operating for the benefit of families 
on FSA resettlement projects, as of June 30, 1941, were operating on a 
county basis, others were restricted to settlers in a particular home- 
stead and its vicinity, but at least two plans were on a State-wide basis 
Medical-care plans had been started in 57 of the homestead projects; 
of these, 34 served only the families on the project, and 23 admitted 
also all FSA rehabilitation borrowers in the area. 

Medical aid for migrants.—As the homeless migrants, according to 
FSA, “‘probably need medical attention more than any other group 
in the country,” it was felt necessary to work out some kind of plan 
for them. Although usually the medical plans are self-supporting, 
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this appeared to be impossible in the case of the migrants, who are 
hardly able to earn enough to survive. 

The FSA has therefore provided in each migratory-labor camp a 
health center (with nurse) and an isolation ward for treatment of 
contagious diseases. Medical care is provided under arrangement 
with State and local medical associations. Cooperating doctors 
take turns in keeping regular office hours at the camp clinic. 

In 1938, the Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association 
of California and Arizona was formed, to provide service for migrant 
families in those States. It is a nonprofit organization assisted by 
grants from the FSA and directed by representatives from the State 
health department and the State medical and dental associations of 
California, and the State medical association of Arizona. Similar 
associations were formed early in 1941 in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Rio Grande valley in Texas, and in Florida. 

When a migrant needs medical treatment he takes out membership 
in the association and selects a physician from the panel. The bill 
is paid by the association. Some of the cost is paid by the migrant 
when he can do so; the greater part, however, is borne by FSA. 

During the 3 years’ operation ending July 1941, the California and 
Arizona association had provided medical aid for 107,167 persons. 





LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND LABOR COST, 1939-4) 


IN THE year before the outbreak of war in Europe (September 193 
to August 1939), industry in the United States had been operating ; 
comparatively high levels as to both volume of production and eff 
ciency of the productive process. In manufacturing industries 
production in that year was almost a fifth greater than the averave of 
the years 1923 to 1925, and output per man-hour was more than 5) 
percent greater.’ 

The trends of production and of output per man-hour continued to 
rise after August 1939. In manufacturing industries, there was a rise 
of 49 percent in production in the first 2 years of the war (from the 
year ended August 1939 to the year ended August 1941). The increase 
in man-hour output during the same period was 10 percent (table 1), 
In the bituminous-coal industry, production rose 28 percent, and out- 
put per man-hour, 1 percent. The total volume of business of class | 
steam railroads (as measured by revenue traffic units composed of a 
weighted combination of revenue ton-miles and revenue passenger- 
miles) was 39 percent higher in the second year of the war than in the 


year preceding the war, and output per man-hour was 18 percent 
higher. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Production, Man-Hours, and Output per Man-Hour in Manu/ac- 
turing, Bituminous-Coal Mining, and Railroads, 1939-41 } 





Indexes (September 1928 to August 1939= 100) 





Manufacturing Bituminous-coal mining | Steam railroads (class I) 





Output Output 
Produc-| Man- per |Produc-| Man- per |Produc-| Man- 
tion hours | man- tion man- tion 
hour hour 





100.0 .0 . . 100.0 
111.6 A ’ 98. 4 
135. 5 . ; 100.9 
































' For sources of data, see table 3, footnote 1. 


The war abroad and the progressive intensification of the national 
defense program have had significant effects, some adverse and some 
favorable, on man-hour output, which is an important measure of efli- 
ciency. The sudden expansion of plant facilities has brought high-cost 
plants into use and has added relatively inexperienced workers to the 
labor force. The rapid shift in types of production and in modes of 
utilizing labor, materials, and equipment has been attended by costly 
frictions and delays. 





1 Based on a revision and extension of figures in Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 (pp. 517-°+4 
Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Industrial Labor, 1909 to 1939, by Witt Bowden. (Reprinted as =«r 
No. R. 1150.) 
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The trend of labor productivity has been affected favorably by the 
larger volume of output and lower overhead per unit. Other important 
factors have been the extension of improved methods and machinery 
to old plants when these have been adapted to the needs of defense 
production, and the use of the most efficient techniques in newly con- 
structed plants. Massive research programs developed in recent 
years provided the technical basis for the adaptation of plants to 
new requirements and for the rapid introduction of improved tech- 
niques when capital investment was no longer halted by lack of demand 
for goods. Training programs have rapidly augmented the skill of 
inexperienced workers. Such circumstances explain the rise in man- 
hour output in the past, and give promise of further advances. Inci- 
dentally, the change in the actual amount of production may vary 
somewhat from the best estimates of the change because of difficulties 
in the way of incorporating with the old production figures the data 
on the new types of production; and this may give a slight downward 
bias to estimates of man-hour output. 

The significance of changes in man-hour output can best be analyzed 
when viewed in the light of related trends, such as that of unit labor 
cost. Information relating to such items in manufacturing industries 
as a Whole is presented in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Output per Man-Hour, Unit Labor Cost, and Prices in Manu- 
facturing, 1939-41 





Indexes (September 1938 to August 
1939= 100) 





Wholesale 
Amount of prices (all 
wages per unit | commodities 

of output ! except farm 
products) 


Output per 
man-hour ! 





100. 0 100. 100. 0 
107.2 96. § 102. 3 
110.1 102. 107.0 














! For sources of the production index here used, see table 3, footnote 1. Indexes of man-hours and pay 
rolls used were computed from Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly reports. 


In manufacturing as a whole, man-hour output was 7.2 percent 
greater in the year ended August 1940 than in the preceding 12 
months, and unit labor cost (the amount of wages paid per unit pro- 
duced) was 3.2 percent lower. Thus, increases in rates of wages 
were more than counterbalanced by the increased output per man- 
hour. In the year ended August 1941, man-hour output continued 
to rise and was 10.1 percent higher than in the year ended August 
1939, while unit labor cost was only 2.3 percent higher. 

The index of wholesale prices of all commodities other than farm 
products was 7.0 percent higher in the year ended August 1941 than 
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in the year ended August 1939, in contrast to the rise of 2.3 percent 
in unit labor cost. In August 1941, the price index was 16.4 percent 
higher than in August 1939; unit labor cost in manufacturing was 
12.3 percent higher; and man-hour output, as computed from ayai]- 
able data, was only 7.1 percent higher. The use, however, of monthly 
data for computing changes in man-hour output and in unit labor 
cost in manufacturing is much less satisfactory than the use of data 
covering an entire year, because of temporary impairments of the 
comparability of production statistics and employment and pay-rolls 
data. Employment and wage payments in a given month are not 
always reflected in the units of output which measure production 
until a later month. This fact is particularly significant in a period 
when, as recently, there is a large amount of retooling and of work 
preparatory to engaging in new types of production. 

Wages have a significant bearing on wholesale prices. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the change in price per unit is more properly 
to be compared to the change in labor cost per unit (as in table 2) 
than to the change in wages paid per hour of labor. 

A change in the ability of the worker to buy goods and services 
with the wages he receives for an hour of his labor is measured roughly 
by an index of his average hourly earnings adjusted by the index of 
cost of living. Such an adjustment indicates that the average com- 
pensation received for an hour of labor in manufacturing industries 
would buy 7.4 percent more in the year ended August 1941 than in 
the year ended August 1939, as compared to the rise of 10.1 percent 
in man-hour output. 

Changes in man-hour output since 1939, as related to earlier trends, 
are shown in table 3, which gives index numbers of man-hour output 
in manufacturing, bituminous-coal mining, and steam-railroad trans- 
portation, based on the averages for the years 1923-25 as 100. 

Large increases in output per man-hour occurred in all of the three 
important fields of manufacturing, bituminous-coal mining, and rail- 
road transportation. In manufacturing, man-hour output in 1937 
was 48 percent above the 1923-25 level; and in 1940, 66 percent higher. 
The year ended in August 1941 showed a further rise to 70 percent 
above the 1923-25 average. Man-hour output in bituminous-coa! 
mining was 24 percent higher in 1937 than in the years 1923-25; and 
in 1940, 41 percent higher. There was a further slight rise in the year 
ended in August 1941, the index for that period being 44 percent above 
the 1923-25 average. In railroad transportation, man-hour output 
in 1937 was 43 percent above the 1923-25 level; and in 1940, 57 per- 
cent higher. The exceptionally large increase in the year ended in 
August 1941 over the year 1940 (from 57 percent to 70 percent above 
the 1923-25 average) was mainly a result of the increase in the 
amount of transportation services rendered by the railroads. When 
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the level of activity is materially below capacity operations, additional 
passengers can be carried and additional freight can be hauled with 
comparatively small additions to the labor force. In manufacturing 
and mining, a more complete utilization of plant facilities has a similar, 
but less-marked effect in reducing unit labor requirements, or inversely, 
in raising man-hour output. The extent of use of plant facilities is, of 
course, only one of many factors affecting man-hour output. 


Taste 3.—Indexes of Output per Man-Hour in Manufacturing, Bituminous-Coal 
Mining and Railroads, 1937-41 ' 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 





Output per man-hour in— 
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1 A revision and extension of data in the article, Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Industrial Labor, 
1909 to 1939, by Witt Bowden, in Monthly Labor Review, September 1940 (pp. 517-544). Changes in the 
figures for manufacturing were required by revisions of the index of production and by adjustments of the 
estimates of employment to the Census of Manufactures of 1939. Changes in the production index affect 
the figures for some of the years before 1937, particularly the intercensal years from 1930 to 1936. The revised 
man-hour output index numbers on the 1923-25 base for these years are for 1930, 127.5; 1932, 128.0; 1934, 140.4- 
and 1936, 150.3. For the revised production indexes, see National Bureau of Economic Research, The Out- 
put of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937 (p. 44), by Solomon Fabricant. Production figures after 1937 are 
Federal Reserve Board index numbers linked to the National Bureau of Economic Research index. The 
Board’s figures have also been revised. (See Federal Reserve Bulletin for August 1940 and September 1941.) 
The changes in the figures for the bituminous-coal industry are a result of revisions in the Bituminous Coal 

,» Commission’s production figures for 1938 and 1939. Railroad figures are computed from Interstate Com- 
merce Commission data. 
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CONTROL OF WAGES AND PRICES IN CANADA 


STRINGENT controls of wages and prices were put into effect in 
Canada by orders in council issued in late October and early November, 

Beginning November 15, 1941, and excluding the smaller estab- 
lishments, employers of labor in general are forbidden to increase basic 
wage rates then existing, but cost-of-living bonuses are to be paid to al! 
affected workers according to a prescribed formula. The only impor- 
tant qualifications are that wage rates may be raised when below 
prevailing levels, and that the cost-of-living bonus may be deferred 
or diminished if its payment would raise particular wage rates above 
prevailing levels. 

As regards price control, the new order in effect ‘‘freezes,’”’ from 
November 17,' the maximum prices and charges for goods and sery- 
ices, at the price level for the 4 weeks from September 15 to 
October 11, 1941. 

Employers covered by the wage order (P. C. 8253) include those 
subject to the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, those employing 50 or more workers, and those engaged in build- 
ing or other construction work and employing 10 or more persons. 
The order does not apply to Government agencies subject to the pro- 
visions of orderin council P. C. 6702 of August 26, 1941, as amended, 
nor to Provincial or municipal authorities; nor to persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in agriculture, horticulture, fishing, hunting or trapping; 
nor to hospitals, or nonprofit religious, charitable, or educational 
institutions. 


Wage Rates 


The order stipulates that without the permission of the National 
Labor Board, no employer shall raise the basic scale of wage rates paid 
by him on November 15, 1941, with the following exceptions: 


If the National Board finds that any employer’s basic scale of wage rates is 
low as compared with the rates generally prevailing for the same or substantially 
similar occupations in the locality or in a locality which in the opinion of the 
National Board is comparable, it may prescribe such increased wage rates as it 
finds fair and reasonable. 

If the National Board finds any employer’s basic scale of wage rates is enhanced 
as compared with the rates generally prevailing for the same or substantial!y 


1 Effective date postponed to December 1, 1941. 
1392 
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similar occupations in the locality or in a locality which in the opinion of the 
National Board is comparable, it may order that the cost-of-living bonus, herein- 
after provided, shall be deferred for such period or adjusted to such amount as it 
finds fair and reasonable. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 


All employers except those exempted in the order shall pay to each 
of their employees with the exception of those above the rank of 
foreman or in similar ranks, a cost-of-living bonus based on the rise in 
the cost of living as indicated by the cost-of-living index for Canada as 
a whole, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, such bonus 
to be paid for each pay-roll period at the time wages are paid for such 
period, unless paid by the month under mutual agreement. The 
cost-of-living bonus is to be computed as indicated in the following 
extract from the order. 


(a) Effective for the first pay-roll period beginning on or after November 15, 
1941, each employer who has been paying a bonus pursuant to P. C. 7440 of 
December 16, 1940, as amended, shall add to the amount of such bonus an 
amount based as hereinafter provided on the rise in the index number for October 
1941, above the most recent index number used to determine the current amount 
of such bonus. 

(b) Effective for the first pay-roll period beginning on or after February 15, 
1942, each employer who is not then paying a bonus in accordance with the 
provisions of this order shall pay a bonus in an amount based as hereinafter 
provided on the rise in the index number for January 1942, above the index 
number for October 1941, or for such earlier month, not earlier than the effective 
date of the last general increase in wages paid by him and not earlier than August 
1939, as the National Board finds fair and reasonable. 

(c) The rise or fall in the index shall be measured in points, to the nearest 
one-tenth of one point, after the index has been adjusted to the base of 100.0 
for August 1939. 

(d) For each rise of one point in the index, the amount of the bonus or the 
increase in the amount of the bonus, as the case may be, and for each fall of one 
point in the index, the decrease in the amount of the bonus, shall be: 


(i) 25 cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other em- 
ployees employed at basic wage rates of $25 or more per week, and 

(ii) 1 percent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under 21 
years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than 
$25 per week. 


(e) The amount of the bonus shall be redetermined every 3 months (viz., 
effective for the first pay-roll periods beginning on or after the fifteenth day of 
the months of February, May, August, and November, respectively) on the basis 
of the change in the cost of living shown by the index number for the immediately 
preceding month (viz, January, April, July, and October) as compared with the 
index number on which the last previous change in the amount of the bonus was 
based. The amount of the bonus shall not be changed unless the cost of living 
has changed one whole point or more. Whether the bonus shall be changed, 
and, if so, the increase or decrease in its amount, as the case may be, shall be 
determined and announced by the Board in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection and subsections (c) and (d) of this section. 

(f) The bonus shall be payable only with respect to employment at basic 
wage rates, not including overtime. For any pay period during which an em- 
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ployee is employed and paid for less than the normal full-time hours of work a: 
basic wage rates he shall be paid that proportion of his full-time bonus whic} 
the number of hours he actually worked at basic wage rates is of the norma! {,)|}- 
time hours of work in that period. 


An employer may request the National Board to exempt him from 
the payment of the bonus in part or in whole if he can prove that his 
financial status will not permit him to grant such bonus. However. 
any employer who is not exempted from such payment and does not 
comply with the order shall, upon summary conviction, be liable to 
a fine of not less than $100 or not more than $5,000. 

“Any provision of any collective labor agreement which is incon- 
sistent with the provision of this order shall be brought into conformity 
with this order not later than January 1, 1942. Any agreement so 
modified, and any other condition of work otherwise suspended in 
the interest of war production shall be fully restored on the termina- 
tion of the present war.”’ 


National and Regional War Labor Boards 


The new order is to be administered by a National War Labor 
Board, with a chairman and 4 or more members representing employers 
and 4 or more members representing employees. The chairman is 
to be appointed by the Governor in Council, who also appoints the 
members of the Board on the Minister of Labor’s recommendation, 
after consultation with the National Labor Supply Council. 

The Board shall be charged with— 


(a) the administration of this order and of P. C. 7679 of October 4, 1941; 

(b) the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labor Act, 1935; 

(c) the supervision of the Regional War Labor Boards, established under the 
provisions of this Order; and 


(d) such other duties as may be imposed upon it by the Governor in Council or 
by the Minister of Labor. 

The National Board shall, as directed by the Minister of Labor, investigate 
wage conditions and labor relations in Canada and shall from time to time make 
such recommendations as it may deem necessary in connection therewith, having 
regard to the principles enunciated in P. C. 2685 of June 19, 1940. 


Five Regional War Labor Boards are to be appointed—one each for 
the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, one for the 


Maritime Provinces, and one for three Provinces combined—Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Price-Regulation Order 


This order fixes a basic period—the 4 weeks from September 15 to 
October 11, 1941, both inclusive—upon the price rates of which prices 
are to be regulated. 

The order is applicable to the following listed services, also ‘‘any 
services associated therewith or ancillary thereto” and any undertak- 
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ings or activities that may in future be designated by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board as services under these regulations. 


(1) The supplying of electricity, gas, steam heat and water; (2) telegraph, wire- 
less and telephone services; (3) the transportation of goods and persons, and the 
provision of dock, harbor and pier facilities; (4) warehousing and storage; (5) 
undertaking and embalming; (6) laundering, cleaning, tailoring, and dressmaking; 
(7) hairdressing and beauty parlor services; (8) plumbing, heating, painting, 
decorating, cleaning, and renovating; (9) repairing of all kinds; (10) the supplying 
of meals, refreshments and beverages; (11) the exhibiting of moving pictures. 


MAXIMUM PRICES 


Section 3 of the order provides that no person shall on or subsequent 
to November 17, 1941,’ supply or sell or offer to supply or sell any 
services or goods at a price exceeding the maximum price for the 
above services or goods, unless otherwise allowed under this order. 

Furthermore, the maximum price at which any person may supply 
or sell any services or goods shall be the highest lawful price at which 
such person supplied or sold services or goods “‘of the same kind and 
quality during the basic period,” with the proviso, however, that any 
price differential that he has ordinarily and lawfully allowed to 
different groups of purchasers or for different quantities or under 
different sale conditions and which result in a lower net price per unit 
of services or goods shall be continued. 

The maximum price at which any person may supply or sell services 
or goods of a kind or quality not supplied or sold by him in the basic 
period shall be the maximum price of services or goods substantially 
similar in kind and quality supplied or sold by him in this basic period. 

Nothing in this section dealing specifically with maximum prices is 
to be construed so as to prevent a person from supplying, selling, or 
offering to supply or sell, any services or goods at less than the maxi- 
mum price. 

It is also provided that ‘“‘nothing contained in these regulations 
shall be deemed to supersede any provision of any order heretofore 
made by the Board (National Wartime Prices and Trade Board) or 
to derogate from any power conferred on the Board by the wartime 
prices and trade regulations.” The Board may vary a maximum 
price, may fix other or additional conditions or terms of sale, and may 
make and withdraw certain exemptions. 

The provisions on maximum prices in section 3 of the order are not 
applicable to— 

(a) Any sale of goods for export where such export is made by the seller or 
his agent; 

(b) Any sale to the Department of Munitions and Supply or any agency 
thereof; 

(c) The sale by any person of his personal or household effects; 


(d) Isolated sales of goods or services by any person not in the business of 
selling or supplying such goods or services; 


1 Effective date postponed to December 1, 1941. 
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(e) Bills of exchange, securities, title deeds and other similar instruments: 

(f) Sales of goods by auction in cases where such procedure is the norma] 
practice and is followed in good faith and without any intention of evading 
attempting to evade the provisions of these regulations; 

(g) Any price fixed by the Board, or fixed or approved by any other Federal. 
Provincial or other authority with the written concurrence of the Board. 


or 


RELATION TO EXISTING LAWS CONCERNING PRICES 


It is stated that Order in Council P. C. 8527 is not to be considered 
as superseding Federal, Provincial or other authority the jurisdictioy 
of which is established by existing law. 

No person shall purchase or offer to purchase or pay for any services 
or goods “at a price which he knows or has reason to believe’is higher 
than the maximum price” fixed by these regulations. 

A person who fails to comply with the maximum-prices regulations 
“shall be guilty of an offense and liable upon indictment or upon 
summary conviction under Part XV of the Criminal Code to a penalty 
of not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
2 years or to both fine and imprisonment.”’ 


POPPOOS 


LICENSING OF CANADIAN RETAIL TRADES 


ALL the food and clothing trades in Canada are to be placed under 
license before the close of the calendar year 1941. This licensing plan, 
which was recently announced by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, ‘“‘will provide the machinery for policing prices and for securing 
information necessary for the allocation of supplies in the event of 
shortages arising from dislocated shipping and other war conditions 
or the necessity of curtailing domestic consumption to meet emer- 
gency demands from Great Britain or the allies.” ! 

More than 200,000 food and clothing dealers—manufacturers, 
processors, wholesale and retail distributors of food products, clothing, 
and footwear—will probably be affected by this licensing system. 

In formulating the final details of the program, the Board will con- 
sult with representative industrial and trade groups. There is to be 
no charge for licenses, but from the date the proposed system becomes 
effective, “no person will be entitled to engage in any line of business 
covered by the order unless he has registered with and taken out a 
license from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.” 

Under the supervision of the central administration at Ottawa, tlic 
Board will establish regional licensing offices. It is planned, however, 
to use, as far as possible, existing facilities and the personnel of the 
Government. 

This licensing program is one of the first major efforts of the War- 
time Prices and Trades Board under its recently enlarged powers. 


1 Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), September 1941. 
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MEASURES TAKEN IN GREAT BRITAIN TO 
MOBILIZE INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER! 


THE expansion of the British war effort that took place after the 
defeat of France made very great demands upon manpower. Thou- 
sands of men were needed in the rapidly expanding defense industries. 
Additional thousands were required to build up the army, navy, and 
air force and to serve as air raid wardens and fire fighters. Although 
some people believed that this was not a war of men but a war of 
machines, British leaders soon found that preparation for modern 
warfare absorbed manpower as a dry sponge absorbs water. The 
Minister of Labor and National Service was charged with the re- 
sponsibility for securmg manpower for Britain’s defense program. 
The unemployed, large numbers of women and older men, and even 
children, were put to work. 


Sources of Defense Labor 


PUTTING THE UNEMPLOYED TO WORK 


The drive to put the unemployed to work has met with considerable 
success. The total number of workers registered with the employ- 
ment offices in Great Britain fell from 1,231,692 in August 1939 to 
799,452 in August 1940, and to 270,289 in August 1941.2. The un- 
employment figures may still seem large, in view of the enormous 
demand for labor, but actually the number of workers available for 
full-time employment is relatively small. The 270,289 individuals 
listed as unemployed on August 11,1941, have been classified by the 
Ministry of Labor and National Service as follows:* 


Men and Women and 
boys girls 


Temporarily laid off 27, 548 22, 970 


| Totally unemployed: 


Unsuited for industrial employment 3, 623 
Suited for industrial employment 1 100, 021 


126, 614 
! Includes those not yet classified. 


In an effort to obtain employment for those classified as ‘‘unsuitable 
for industrial employment,” the Ministry frequently arranged with 
public-work contractors that men sent to them by the employment 
exchanges would not be discharged until they had worked a trial 
period of at least 3 weeks. Very few had to be discharged at the end 





' Prepared by John S. McCauley under the supervision of Norman J. Meiklejohn, in the Defense Labor 
Requirements Division. 

? Unemployment figures for the years 1939 and 1940 are from the September 1940 issue of British Min- 
—_ of Labor Gazette (London) (p. 243), 1941 figures from September 1941 issue of the same publication 
(p. 178). 


* Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), September 1941 (p. 173). 
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of the time. ‘‘What had happened,’’said the Minister of Labor and 
National Service, “was that 3 weeks had given a chance for the 
muscles to be developed, time for the first effect of using the bod y in 


heavy work to be got over, and better food as a result of wages to 
have its effect.” 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


One source of labor supply that the Ministry has sought to develop 
was made up of women not normally in search of employment. [p 
order to encourage the voluntary enlistment of women in work of 
importance to the war effort, several organizations were established. 
The Women’s Land Army was organized early in 1939 to perform al 
kinds of agricultural work. Some of these women worked on farms 
in their own localities while others formed mobile units that were 
shifted about the country in accordance with the demand for agri- 
cultural workers. A Women’s Voluntary Service was established in 
1938 to fight fires, drive ambulances, administer first aid, and carry on 
other war work. Contingents of women were also organized to relieve 
the men in each fighting force of noncombatant duties such as cooking, 
storekeeping, driving, telegraph, and clerical work. 

The Ministry also sought to obtain the employment of additional 
women by relieving them of some of their domestic responsibilities. 
Nursery centers were opened to care for children during the day and 
arrangements were frequently made for communal feeding.® 


TRANSFER FROM NONDEFENSE TO DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


In an effort to induce more individuals to accept work important 
to the defense program, regardless of present employment, a series of 
compulsory registrations was held for women and men above military 
age. Those who were not clearly shown by their registration to be 
engaged in work of urgent national importance were required to report 
for interview at the local employment offices. Specific job openings 
were discussed and arrangements were frequently made for voluntary 
transfer to defense work. The names of those who were ready and 
able to accept such employment were placed on a national work 
register. 

Almost 1,517,000 women had been registered by August 3, 1941. 
The Ministry estimated that approximately 650,000, not clearly 
already engaged on work of national importance, were to be called for 
interview. Up to August 15, 1941, nearly 600,000 older men had 
been registered and about 100,000 had been selected for interview. 
About one-fourth of the women and about one-seventh of the men 





4 British Library of Information. The War and the Workers, by Ernest Bevin. New York, 191, 
(p. 10). 
§ Idem, Women’s War Work. New York, 1941. 
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who had been interviewed by July 12, 1941, had been transferred to 
defense employment or placed on the national work register.® 

Critics of the Ministry’s program assert.that not enough pressure 
has been put on individuals to transfer from nondefense to defense 
employment. According to The Economist:’ 

At present, compulsion is employed here and there as a patchwork to fill in 
dangerous gaps. * * * The power—and the obligation—was laid upon the 
Government by statute, in May 1940, to make use of all persons and all property 
to win the war; and there is no citizen who can in justice claim exemption from 
the call to arms. 

Several thousand former coal miners were compelled to return to the 
pits because of the labor shortage that developed in coal mining.’ 

Curtailment of nondefense production has released additional 
workers for transfer to defense employment. Also, arrangements 
have frequently been made for concentrating in a few establishments 
the manufacture of several nondefense products. This procedure 
resulted in the release not only of a considerable number of workers 
but also of factory space and made possible a more efficient allocation 
of raw materials.® 


OTHER SOURCES OF LABOR SUPPLY 


In its effort to increase the size of the labor force the Ministry 
relaxed its enforcement of the child-labor laws and thus permitted 
the employment of a large number of children. Some of them worked 
after school hours and during vacations and many secured full-time 
employment. Other labor was obtained from aliens residing in 
Britain. In order to facilitate the employment of aliens an inter- 
national labor branch was created in the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service. 


Allocation of Labor Supply 


In addition to mobilizing Britain’s workers the Ministry of Labor 
and National Service has attempted to bring about an efficient dis- 
tribution of the nation’s labor force. The Ministry when necessary 
requires employers to do their hiring through the employment 
exchanges. The armed forces also must inform the Ministry of 
their manpower needs and carry on their recruitment through the 
exchanges. Thus, the Ministry is in close touch with the needs of 
industry and the armed forces and therefore able to draw up the 
master blueprint for the allocation of British manpower, “‘The Sched- 
ule of Reserved Occupations and Protected Work.” ° 


* Ministry of Labor Gazette, August 1941 (p. 156). 

’ The Economist, September 6, 1941 (p. 286). 

' For a detailed discussion of procedures used in the concentration of nondefense production, see The 
Economist, April 5, 1941: Methods of Concentration. 

* The allocation of britain’s manpower between industry and the armed forces was discussed in the 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1941 (p. 885): Occupational Basis of Draft Deferment. 
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The problem of allocating skilled labor is especially difficult bec ays 
of the conflicting demands of defense industries and the armed forces 
In order to distribute skilled labor as economically as possible, th, 
Ministry investigates requests for additional skilled workers {, 
determine if the military unit or industrial establishment concerned 
is efficiently using the skilled labor already at its disposal. Thp 
Ministry also makes arrangements for the loan of skilled workers 
from plants whose operations are temporarily curtailed. 


Data on Supply and Demand 


The administration of Britain’s comprehensive program for man- 
power mobilization and allocation requires a great mass of labor. 
market information. The Ministry makes employment forecasts op 
a local, regional, and national basis. It requires firms to submit 
periodic estimates of their future labor requirements. These esti- 
mates are then adjusted in the light of the total industrial and military 
situation. As chairman of the cabinet committee on production 
(including the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Ministers of Supply 
and of Aircraft Production, and the President of the Board of 
Trade), the Minister of Labor and National Service is in a position 
to view the full sweep of the defense effort. 

The Ministry also has the responsibility of finding out what supply 
of labor is available or can be made available to meet the unusual 
demands for manpower. The labor supply data that the Ministry 
has accumulated through its normal peace-time operations are being 
supplemented by a series of compulsory registrations for men of 
military age (18 to 41 years), women, and older men. Each regis- 
trant is closely questioned by an expert in occupational classification 
concerning his present work and previous experience and on his record 
is written a code number indicating his occupational classification. 
The accuracy of the occupational classification is immediately checked 
by correspondence between the Ministry and his employer or others 
qualified to pass judgment.” 

It is significant that the Ministry relies for the most part upon the 
voluntary cooperation of workers and employers in carrying out its 
program. Mr. Bevin makes it a practice to discuss questions of 
major policy with an advisory committee made up of 15 representa- 
tives of trade-unions and 15 representatives of employer associations. 
Although critics have claimed that he has shown too great a reluctance 
to use his power to conscript labor for work important to the defense 
program, Mr. Bevin replies that it is important to keep the good 
will of the workers and that a free people can outproduce the slave 
labor of the Nazi system. 


” Great Britain. Ministry of Labor and National Service. The Drive For Victory. London, !uly 
1940 (p. 3). 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION AND RATIONING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


CONTROL of the distribution and the rationing of food in Great 
Britain, which is vested in the Ministry of Food, was provided for in an 
order of the Defense Regulations, 1939, issued under the Emergency 
Powers (Defense) Act.!. The problem of the equitable distribution of 
food, particularly from the standpoint of the needs of workers in heavy 
industries, has received considerable attention from Parliament.’ 
During recent Parliamentary debates on this subject many speakers 
stressed the need for supplementary food allowances, especially of 
the energy-building foods, or for the provision of canteen facilities 
for special classes of workers (particularly coal miners, steel workers, 
railway workers and transport drivers, and munitions workers) if 
they were to be able to meet production requirements. 

The Government has been promoting the establishment of com- 
munal feeding centers both for the general population and for workers 
in factories. An order of November 11, 1940, provided that factories 
in which more than 250 workers are employed in manufacturing muni- 
tions of war or related materials may be required to establish a canteen 
where hot meals can be purchased by the workers.* During the debate 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food stated that the 
aim of the Ministry had been to assure that workers should have at 
least one full meal per day while at work and that a great deal had 
been done toward accomplishing this purpose. In the preceding 6 
months canteens had been established at the rate of 110 per month, 
and the pace was accelerating. In addition to the ordinary restau- 
rants, tea shops, and cafes which were serving 35 million meals a 
week, there were over 1,000 British restaurants (created as a wartime 
measure), serving 1 million meals a week. The canteens for civil 
defense workers, home guard, fire brigade, and police served about 4 
million meals a week. In addition there were about 15,000 school 
canteens, feeding centers, and air-raid shelter canteens providing 16 
million meals a week. Including restaurants for industrial workers 
and all other kinds of eating places, it was estimated that about 12 
million meals a day were being served outside the home—in other 
words, outside the ordinary ration. 

In spite of these figures, however, it was felt that large numbers of 
workers were not receiving enough nourishing food to carry on the 
heavy work demanded of them and that greater effort must be made 
to solve the difficulty of providing satisfactory meals for special groups 
such as coal miners, where conditions of their work made it especially 
difficult to provide a hot meal during the working hours. 

' See Monthly Labor Review, January 1940 (p. 52). 


? Great Britain. House of Commons. Parliamentary Debates, September 30 and October 2, 1941. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1941 (pp. 834, 927). 
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Food Rationing 


The changes in the weekly food ration as of July 1, 1941, reported 
in the July issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette, were as follows: 


Old New 
SND ica aid dae a ae os DR 1 oz. 2 oz. 
WE ete «otis Give cote oe 4 oz 2 oz. 
ee Moos hl es oy 8 oz 8 oz. 
Re ae bc la aio dh alae ls ls. 2d.? 
ERE BERLE SE BOT IE 8 oz Doubled for 
4 weeks. 
i AR I ct PCR mg Mio ey 2 8 oz 1 lb.4 
1 Butter, margarine, cooking fats. 3 Per month. 


2 July 7 4 August. 


The rationing regulations provide that rations of butter and 
margarine, cooking fats, bacon, and sugar may be purchased for the 
current week and for 1 week in arrears. Tea rations may be bought 
for the current week and either for a week in arrears or a week in 
advance. The whole ration of cheese for a 4-week period may be 
bought at any time during the 4-week period (the 4-week periods 
run from July 28), and the preserves rations may be bought for the 
current 4-week period and for either the preceding or the following 
period. Special authority has been given to divisional food officers 
to grant permission for the purchase of up to 3 weeks’ supplies of 
rationed foods in advance to persons living in remote places. 

The weekly amount of rationed foods allowed per head of the 
civilian population and the army allowances, as of September 15, 1941, 
are given in the following table. 


Civilian and Army Allowances of Rationed Food per Week in Great Britain, September 














15, 1941 
Civilian rations Army rations, ' home service scale 
Commodity Se ¥ 
amen on weekly , 
General articles Men Women 
pS ee ls. 2d., adult; 7d., | 120 ozs_.........-- 0 ECE 35 ozs. 
child under 6. 
Bacon and ham (un- | 4 ozs.___........-- Fe, ee FE Seer 8 ozs. 
cooked, free of bone). 

Butter and margarine..| 6 ozs. (not more | 13% ozs. (in any | 10% ozs. (marga- | 10% ozs. (not more 
than 2 ozs. but- roportions of rine only). than 3% ozs. but- 
ter). utter and mar- ter). 

garine). 

OS Se PE aie ore IE Tae ER Pee 4 ozs 

Cooking fats _-_.....-- 2ozs. (may be tak- | 2ozs. (may be tak- |-_..............-..--|---.----.-- 
en in form of en in form of 
margarine). margarine) 

ET Sree * See i: 0 eS 14 ozs. 

rm a elgg al bas 40d oancaties bk Cl SEES | ge See KOE s 2 ozs. : 

WI i sin cuticets ty 16 ozs. per 4 weeks | 8 ozs. jam; 2 ozs. | 7 ozs.; 10% ozs. for | 104 ozs. (jam, mar- 
(jam, marma- syrup. boys and young malade, syru! 





lade, syrup or 
treacle). 








soldiers (jam, 
marmalade or 
syrup). 








! The maximum quantities of rationed foods which may be purchased by holders of leave or duty ration 
cards, with the exception of personnel billeted with subsistence, are those allowed to the ordinary civilian 
population. Personnel billeted with subsistence are allowed a larger meat ration (men 2s. 4d.; women 1s.). 

2 Special ration of 8 oz. per week for underground miners, agricultural workers, county roadmen, forestry, 
land drainage and certain other types of agricultural workers, and railwaymen. 
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FORMATION OF MOBILE SQUADS OF SKILLED 
ENGINEERS IN GREAT BRITAIN * 


4 MEASURE undertaken by the British Ministry of Supply provides 
for the formation of national mobile squads of skilled engineers, to 
move from plant to plant and pave the way for the dilution of labor 
by starting production in new factories. Each squad consists of about 
50 skilled key men, whose services are lent for a period of approxi- 
mately 1 month. The men are volunteers who are willing to leave 
their homes and be rushed anywhere in the country. When they 
have completed the task of training and stepping up production, semi- 
skilled and female workers take over, and the squad moves on to 


another plant. 
POPOOOS 


NEED FOR SKILLED MEN IN BRITISH ARMED 
FORCES 


THE Committee on Skilled Men in the Services of Great Britain con- 
cludes, in an interim report issued in July 1941? that the demand for 
skilled personnel in the armed services will increase and that a pro- 
gram is necessary to substitute women or older men for skilled men of 
military age who have been employed in a civilian capacity. 


According to the terms of reference issued by the Minister of Labor, 
the committee was instructed to examine in consultation with the 
departments involved the use being made of skilled men in the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Investigation was to be made to determine (1) 
whether the skilled manpower already at the disposal of the services 
was being used economically, (2) whether the service arrangements 
for training skilled men were such as to meet the needs of the services, 
and (3) whether there should be modifications in the demands for 
recruits (skilled men) for the services during the period ending 
March 31, 1942. 

Inquiry into the use being made of skilled men at the disposal of 
the services and the steps taken to train additional men cannot be 
completed rapidly, in the opinion of the committee. However, its in- 
terim report was made at the request of the Minister, as a guide for 
immediate action. This report describes the procedure whereby the 
calling up of men for military service is controlled by the schedule of 
reserved occupations.* Men having scarce skills are reserved for 
civilian employment or suitable service trades in the military service. 
Reservists or militia called up at or before the outbreak of war are not 
affected nor are men who joined the territorial forces before the 
beginning of 1939. 


! Report No. 757 from Don C. Bliss, United States acting commercial attaché, London. 

? Great Britain. Ministry of Labor and National Service. Interim Report of the Committee on Skilled 
Men in the Services, London, 1941. (Cmd. 6307.) 

+See Monthly Labor Review for October 1941 (p. 885). 
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Since the present war started, the service departments have souch; 
to make the best use of skilled men. Technical training has })e¢) 
extended. However, owing to the operation of the system of reser\ing 
skilled men, the committee concluded that the number of 1. ally 
skilled men in the military services is small, being confined to— 

(a) Skilled men in the forces before the outbreak of war or called up a 
reservists, Territorials, or militia; 

(b) Service apprentices, such as those trained for the Navy at Rosyth ang 
Devonport, for the Army at Arborfield and Chepstow, and for the Air Force a} 
Halton; 

(c) Men under the age of reservation for their occupation (generally 23 or |es 
in skilled engineering occupations) for whom their employers did not obtain defer 
ment of calling up. 


long 


Dilution in the services is extensive, and in the servicing, mainte- 
nance, repair, and modification work on machines and instruments 
there is a high degree of dilution of skilled men with men of little or 
no engineering experience in civil life. Dilution cannot always be 
carried to the technical limit in the armed services, owing to special 
conditions such as overseas commitments, but the obstacles to dilution 
existing in private industry, either from the side of employers or 
workers, are not present. 

Nevertheless it is not practicable to use all skilled men in the 
services to full capacity in their trades. War in certain phases 
involves standing by to act rather than acting. Although, in general, 
this cannot be classed as wasteful, there may be cases where better 
use could be made of skilled men. Avoidable waste of scarce skills is 
being studied, and the committee felt it would not be in a position to 
judge the extent of such waste until the results of the study are 
available. 

The committee’s conclusions are that tasks of skilled craftsmen in 
the Army and Air Force are being done “‘with a notable economy of 
skilled men secured by a high degree of dilution and extensive and 
well-designed arrangements for training.’’ Vigorous efforts are being 
made to find men in the forces who have aptitude and can be trained 
for skilled work. A large increase in demand is inevitable, exceeding 
the number who can be obtained within the services for training or 
transfer. To obtain this labor further dilution will be required in 
civilian industry. The committee recommended that 50 percent of 
the men requested (for the period June 1 to December 31, 1941) by 
the Army and 60 percent of those for the Air Force should be furnishied 
by November 1, 1941, without prejudice to any further allocation 1! 
might recommend in a later report. 

Information as to labor requirements in the Navy was less compre- 
hensive but the committee expressed the opinion that the time had 
come for substential additions to the skilled force. Therefore, “there 
is little risk of error” in also providing by November 1, 1941, 50 per- 
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cent of the number of skilled men in the engineering and allied trades 
requested by the Navy from June 1 to December 31, 1941. 

Attention is directed to the waste involved in allowing men to do 
work that women and older men could perform. For example, the 
committee states that thousands of men of military age are doing 
clerical, storekeeping, and other light work. Until the Government’s 
plans are realized for substitution of women for men in suitable 
employment, criticism for waste of manpower will not be escaped. 


POPOOOS 


MEASURES FOR RETAINING EMPLOYEES OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PERSONS employed by British local authorities at control or report 
centers are required to continue in employment until their services 
are dispensed with, under the Civil Defense (Employment and 
Offenses) (No. 4) Order of 1941 affecting paid full-time employees. 
The order, dated September 9, 1941, provides that such employees 
may be released— 

In a case where the person has given notice of his desire that his services should 
be dispensed with by the Minister of Home Security or the person appointed by 
the local authority to be in charge of the report centers, or, as the case may be, 
the control centers provided by the authority; or 

In any other case, under and in accordance with the provisions of any statute, 
statutory rule or contract of service relating to the employment or with any rule 
of law by the authority or person having power to terminate the employment. 


POCO 


ESSENTIAL-WORK ORDER FOR AGRICULTURE IN 
SCOTLAND, 1941? 


AN ORDER adopted on October 2, 1941, declaring agriculture to be 
an “essential work,” provided that a farmer in Scotland may not 
engage a farm worker without previous written approval of the local 
employment exchange for engagement of the person concerned or of a 
person of the particular class or description of worker. It is implied 
in every contract of service entered between farmers and farm workers 
that the contract may not be terminated without the approval of the 
national service officer attached to the employment exchange. Sum- 
mary dismissal of a farm worker without notice is permissible in 
cases of serious misconduct. 

Appeal from decisions of the national service officer may be made 
to the officer for submission to the local appeal board. Upon recom- 
mendation of the board the national service officer may change or 
sustain his decision. 

This order was made by the Minister of Labor and National 
Service under regulation 58A of the Defense (General) Regulations 
of 1939. 


! Report (No. 1833) from Loyd V. Steere, Agricultural attaché, American Embassy, London. 
427537414 
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RECENT STRIKES 


STRIKE activity in October 1941 was about the same as in Sep- 
tember, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The estimates for October—450 strikes, 272,000 workers 
involved, and 1,960,000 man-days idle—show slightly fewer strikes 
than in September, about the same number of workers involved, but 
a little more idleness during strikes than in September. Approxi- 
mately 1.3 percent of the employed wage earners in the United States 
were involved in strikes during October as compared with 1.2 percent 
in September. In each of these months, the idleness during strikes 
amounted to about 0.3 percent of the available working time. 

As compared with October a year ago strikes in October 1941 were 
more numerous by 70 percent, about 3% times as many workers were 
involved, and the amount of idleness was more than double that in 
October 1940. As compared with the October average for the 5 years 
preceding the defense program, 1935-39, the number of strikes in 
October 1941 was 93 percent greater, about 3% times as many workers 
were involved, and the amount of idleness was about 60 percent 
greater. 

The largest strike during the month was the 4-day strike of more 
than 50,000 coal miners in captive mines—October 27-30. There 
were also short strikes in two steel plants—the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation at Gary, Ind., and the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Rail- 
road Co., at Fairfield, Ala—and a 1-day strike at the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Comparative figures for October and other periods are shown in the 
following table. 


Strikes in September and October 1941 Compared with Averages of Preceding 5-year 




















Period 
Averages for 5-year 
Item October | September} October period, 1935-39 
1941 1 1941 ! 1940 : 
October | September 
Number of strikes beginning in month _-__---_--- 450 475 267 233 235 
Number of workers involved in new strikes. __- 272, 000 270, 000 71, 997 75, 128 148, 40 
Number of man-days idle during all strikes in 

pregress Garis month...................... 1, 960, 000 | 1,925, 000 915,014 | 1,229,804 | 1, 484, 495 











1 Preliminary estimates. 
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STRIKES IN AUGUST 1941? 


STRIKE activity in August 1941 continued at a high level—higher, 
except for April and May, than in any preceding months of the year. 
Detailed information has been obtained on 422 strikes which began 
in August, involving 207,456 workers. Idleness in August resulting 
from 624 strikes in progress during some part of the month totaled 
1,750,000 man-days. The number of strikes beginning in August was 
a little greater than in July, 83 percent greater than in August 1940, 
and 45 percent greater than the average for August during the 5-year 
pre-defense period (1935-39). The number of workers involved was 
50 percent greater than in the preceding month, more than 3 times 
as great as in August of the previous year, and 2% times the average 
number for August 1935-39. The amount of idleness during strikes 
in August was 34 percent greater than in July, nearly 2% times as 
great as in August 1940, and about 39 percent greater than the August 
5-year average (1935-39). 


TaBLe 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to August 1941 





| 
Number of strikes | Workers involved in strikes 





——| Man-days 
4 : : idle dur- 

Year and month Begin- | In prog- ; | Begin- In prog- —_" Jd 

ning in ress as as ning in ress as . — 
month month during month P 

or year or year month 





| ee | 1,117, 213 
TE nel 788, 648 
4, 740 al 1, 860, 621 
ke 688, 376 
. , See aeeesiee FR 
2, 508 ...-| 576, 988 


128 
172 ; 17, 252 
178 i 29, 593 
39, 53, 119 29, 226 

239 77, 194 59, 263 
56, 403 36, 559 
82, 970 54, 100 
90, 226 47, 199 
108, 389 72, 523 
107, 863 68, 730 
101, 532 82, 571 
61, 576 43, 605 


216 91, : 109, 533 53, 865 660, 535 
231 i 125, 466 64, 940 , 131, 460 
304 * 176, 846 123, 594 , 553, 200 
381 , 81é 564, 065 468, 428 , 099, 39% 
439 : 420, 143 338, 427 , 181, 

359 221, 936 143, 145 , 469, 248 
379 216, 992 130, 831 , 301, 920 
437 7 293, 617 236, 531 , 750, 013 


























! Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions made as later information is received. 


As indicated in table 2, slightly more than 1 percent of the em- 
ployed wage earners were involved in the 624 strikes in progress dur- 
ing August. More than 5 percent of the total workers in the indus- 





'The Bureau’s statistics exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 6 workers. 
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tries manufacturing transportation equipment were involved ji) 
strikes, owing principally to the shipbuilding strike in Kearny, N. J. 
and the two disputes in the automobile-manufacturing industry—o). 
at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in Detroit, Mich., and the other a; 
the Mack Manufacturing Corp. in Allentown, Pa. Other industrics 
with comparatively high percentages of total workers involved jy 
strikes were anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, the tobacco 
industry, and building and construction. 

The idleness during strikes in August amounted to 0.3 percent of 
the total available work in all industries. In transportation equip. 
ment the idleness was almost 2 percent of the available work; in th 
stone, clay, and glass products industries it was almost 1.3- Sibcent 
and in tobacco manufactures 1.1 percent. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. strike, Kearny, N. J.—The 
largest strike in August was that of shipbuilding workers at the 
Kearny, N. J., plant of the Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., a 


TaBLE 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in July and August 
1941, Compared with Total Workers and Available Work 

















Man-days idle during 
Percent of Smplaved | strikes as percent 
in strikes during— total man-days of 
Industry or group work available ? 
July August July August 
PERN Sy SE Py oe Ee Ee ee 0.78 1.05 0. 21 0. 3 
All Tron tel, and fel EE A Shy rs ee ee 1.05 1.74 . 40 58 
Fee excluding eeey - 1.40 2. 34 .45 
rtation equipment. 71 84 .14 2 
tion mp 1 RS tT Se .94 5. 05 . 29 
Nonferrous metals ——t — heapmene ih ke bincibplicahaen 1.21 1.11 35 
Lumber and allied products.................._____- 1.14 1, 28 .43 4 
mers ties and and else pro outs ON EEC ES 2. 53 2.16 1.61 12 
| ~deand BER eee sey ee 1.02 1.91 .33 2 
ee 158 Let ‘3 
tomate = ee 14 148 “32 
Food and kindred ROE, CR 1,45 1,13 .94 4 
Fyn 2 EE ei ob eeernm—-—paenn= as a + 1.08 
EI ea le A . ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products__.................... . 59 . 57 - 20 
i leat cintiniete Crinedinkepeniue 1.35 2. 53 35 
Building and construction.............................. 4.34 3.77 41 
Ey DOSES SE? SI ee 1.22 5.46 m4 
i lvenchuacs 1.40 3.95 . 30 . 6 
ET SELLA Ll A TN 0 2. 53 0 .B 
Quarrying and nonmetallic_...._................... -13 -61 04 35 

















1 “Emp workers”’ as ns here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions wh: re 
—_ y, if “e. occur. In general, the term ‘ alg workers” includes all employees except t 


Se er ee earners on farms employi ying less than 6, 120 
pop pon mal ployees, and wale, beaaenn of oa totane of eir work, cannot or 
do not strike, such a teachers, clergymen pega Feel ous omestic servants. Self-employed and unemployed pers: 

course, ex 


+ “Total man-days of work available” was estimated for pares of this table by multiplying the tota! 
employed workers in each industry or group by the num days worked by most employees in th« 
respective groups. 
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subsidiary of the U.S. Steel Corporation. Shortly before the expira- 
tion of an agreement between the company and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (C. I. O.), May 31, 1941, 
the union proposed a new contract, asking primarily for a closed shop 
and secondarily for certain job reclassifications. During negotiations, 
the dispute was certified to the National Defense Mediation Board, 
which thereupon obtained a settlement on all issues but that of union 
status. On July 19 the Board recommended an agreement which 
prohibited strikes during the life of the contract and which provided 
for maintenance of union membership, i. e., that all workers who are 
members of the union or who join later must remain members in order 
to retain their jobs. The union after some consideration agreed, but 
the company refused. The union, attempting to force acceptance of 
the Board’s decision, went on strike at midnight, August 6, 1941, and 
more than 15,000 shipyard workers stopped work. (About 400 
A. F. of L. construction workers building shipways within the plant 
were also idle for a few days at the beginning of the strike.) On 
August 23, 1941, the President issued an Executive order requiring 
that the plant be taken over and operated by the Navy Department, 
citing the company’s refusal to accept the Board’s decision as the 
reason for his action. The next day the union voted to return to work. 

Largely as a result of the shipbuilding strike referred to above, the 
transportation-equipment manufacturing industries had more workers 
involved (44,517) and more man-days of idleness (402,259) during 
strikes than any other industry group (table 3). Next in order were 
building and construction with 35,933 workers involved and 261,309 
man-days of idleness, textiles with 26,320 workers involved and 
205,926 man-days idle, and the iron and steel industries with 21,573 
workers involved and 137,786 man-days idle. In the building and 
construction industry, the largest strikes were on ordnance- and 
ammunition-plant construction jobs in Missouri and Ohio, in textiles 
the largest strikes were at Lawrence, Mass., woolen mills, and the 
largest strikes in the iron and steel industries were at the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. plant near Baltimore, Md., and the Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation at Ecorse, Mich. 

New York, with 321,880 man-days, had more idleness during 
strikes in August than any other State (table 4). 1t was followed in 
order by New Jersey (291,651), Pennsylvania (263,012), Ohio 
(109,464), and Michigan (98,797). Pennsylvania with 28,758 had 
the most workers involved in new strikes and was followed in order 
by:Michigan (23,650), New Jersey (20,339), Massachusetts (19,921), 
and New York (16,139). There were 59 new strikes in. New York 
during August, 51 in Pennsylvania, 31 in California, 28 in Michigan, 
and 22 in Massachusetts. 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes in August 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figure, TaBi 
for the Preceding 2 Years 
re am 
| Number of map. 
days idle durin, 
August 1941 the 12-mon:: 
Period ending 
with— ; 
Industry Strikes be- 
ginning in | Number 
month of 
______ | man-days}; August | Augns 
War an 1941 | 1949 
. ork- uring 
— “| ersin- | month 
volved 
Nah scicint sipsicerlbitenditiainjns ‘ deingin wcities 422 |207,456 |1, 750,013 |19, 961.666 8.2 256, 607 t- 
Tron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery_______- 36 | 21,573 | 137,786 | 1,029,818 | $69. 718 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__________- 10 | 11,276 26, 531 308, 093 | 111, 414 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_-..........-.----.----- 1 585 1, 463 18, 517 | 159 
Ce en anumatencas |) seneeianamenst 6, 675 54, 509 43, 779 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and 
ERE cay so ee ty Recap ce sondage 2 279 5, 698 9, 134 | 152 
NG ET ES as 2a ere 1 285 11, 548 29, 957 | 4, 295 
I pnannwesantabtnmenass TS eet RETR Reh, eB, ip ratasey, denned 7, 163 | 20, 481 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures_--_-________- 3] 1,517 12, 625 51, 015 24, 564 
Steam and hot-water heating ee and steam 
| Eas Seo EE Aen a 4 1, 094 12, 524 67, 621 17, 138 
in.0 pacheth ida adlin btierdinaine dnc adacsivucaba 5 | 1,660 16, 488 60, 140 26, 249 
Structural and ornamental metal work..._.......______|---__-}_-_----- 5, 574 31, 172 17, 842 
Tl Ges Ge Game Gare... -. sk 5 | 2,193 3, 932 41, 692 24, 560 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 
rete he Atl ae alin 5 Soe aii Si ee ROT on 3 te, 7 BB ES EON Se A 11, 698 5,009 
Co ey eee eS 3} 2,651 26, 597 156, 705 7,113 
la dines tedetienenimtinneensddedeapoasweoSienand 2 33 8, 131 182, 402 59, 968 Lea 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment.___________- 25 | 9,643 | 107,834 | 2,270,854 | 529. 310 
Agricultural implements....--._.......-....--.--...... 2 115 1, 132 485, 293 16, 142 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters..____|__.___|______-- vay? qua 88, 691 153 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies________. | 10] 2,785 20, 725 621,934 | 149,473 Foo 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_. maces Swen rh oes: 1, 287 30, 578 25, 200 
Foundry and machine-shop products___..__._.__.____- 7| 4,475 58, 181 734,418 | 244, 353 
Machine tools (power driven)._.._..._.__._______-__-. 1 2, 050 93, 361 6, 202 
ESET TESTE IE Foon Say =e 54, 362 6, 464 
Textile m inery and parts Sy te Rene cet ali el aly elle 1 882 2, 886 4, 206 |__. 
intestine aKEie~ dats be cule « asicbvedion <é 4 1, 181 21, 573 158, 011 81, 323 
Transportation equipment__................--- en a 22 | 44,517 | 402,259 | 2,011,981 (2, 205, 962 
en a Cay me eh ll te lI 3| 1,513 9,641 | 114,206/ 1,258 
Automobiles, bodiés, and parts._________________.____- 10 | 15, 716 67, 476 | 1,090,384 (2,097, 917 
a — and steam-railroad (including repair 
St PORNNba debra dh ih—- Beste sidubactinebsees 4| 5,933 65, 246 184, 674 73, 398 To 
shipbuilding 2 AD AE AN nah wie aia TE. ek Mem Boe 5 | 21,355 | 259,896 615, 807 25, 501 
Der hie GS Sele ISLE FE ME Eee here Li. aaa J 6,910 | 7, 888 
Nonferrous metals and their products._.....................| 12} 3,209 33, 090 $92,050 | 195, 921 Ps 
Aluminum manufactures...................-.........- 1 400 600 95, 437 2, 801 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__.__._.....-....-.- 4 372 3, 833 62, 259 5, 795 
Clocks, watches, and other time-recording devices. ___- 1] 1,524 15, 240 
; SS EE ES Se a ee ee ee Eee ala = ote 3, 000 13,700 | 2,7 
, nadia tuacreadendccuneanseationes 2 640 5, 573 48, 786 5, 418 
S jj i Sa ae Se 7a 3, 540 51, 344 4, 935 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc__.__..__- 1 14 28 3,082 | 103, 549 
Stamped and enameled ware-.........................- 1 109 436 46,352 | 40, 969 C 
i iimMibvanhbeddheiatutimistitedassba«decneseccnces 2 150 840 55, 538 29, 660 
i pS ae 25 | 3,172 72,810 | 1,291,714 | 678,917 
| ET RE Ae a a Peer et 10 | 1,385 9,773 | 261,415 | 196. 53 
Millwork tes ene Se le art MBit 6 898 8, 322 86, 877 90, 571 
Sawmills and EE TES TNO FN 4 511 37, 078 822,046 | 269, 993 
SE iatdiatltinthdeapadanetedecesneanensshancned 5 17,637 | 121,376 | 121,822 
Stone, clay, and glass products___......_...-....-.----.---- 12 1,180 94, 852 598.266 | 176, 782 
pO a eee 3 202 2, 022 167, 268 56, 382 
A A at cn aay a A EN ie. SATA at sald 25, 815 6, 748 
i nteihdl niin atieenientiemaetiontenimaroemounnanndahin 1 52 14, 226 99, 305 48, 322 R 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -_...........)....-- LT aleitaalingotiade aaa 134 842 
do citinididacapaindubepeddgbeedsheecgunimnent 1 162 17, 473 101, 488 12, 888 
SE AMidtt intiwededesccstnecupsebierecoonethewianes 7 764 61, 131 204, 256 51, 600 
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TaBLE 3.—Strikes in August 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





Number of man- 
days idle during 
the 12-month 
period ending 
with— 





Industry Strikes be- 
ginning in 
month 

August August 

1941 1940 

Work- 
ers in- 
volved 


—_— 


Textiles and their products 26, 320 
Fabrics 7 | 21,393 
Carpets and rugs 60 
Cotton goods 7, 457 
Cotton small wares 38 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 





159 
462 
11, 894 


oe een Crore dc) 


Wearing apparel 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
Corsets and allied garments 
Men’s furnishings 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Shirts and collars 


to bh 








Canning and preserving 
Confectionery. 
Flour and grain mills 





Slaughtering and meat packing 
a ar refining, cane 


13, 743 


103, 616 
18 
“103, 598 


Paper and printing 167,473 | 118, 743 


Boxes, paper 7 34, 885 34, 396 
Paper an 22, 602 25, 847 


29, 263 6, 121 
7, 470 12, 545 
73, 253 39, 834 


368, 047 94, 875 


141, 368 17, 120 

Cottonseed oii, cake, and meal 1, 661 13, 255 
ts’ preparations paieinaiaiennl 863 1,010 
7, 864 801 
1, 890 77 
23, 307 2, 547 
Petroleum refining 5,171 17, 567 
Rayon and allied products SR ed 85, 000 21, 914 
Soa: 834 |... 
100, 089 20, 584 


132, 397 90, 770 


17, 119 690 
Rubber tires and inner tubes..................-....--- Fae. Vege 41,672 | 67,268 
goods 


EMS TITS OR | 73,606 | 22,812 


Tobacco manufactures 
toga and smoking tobacco and snuff____........-- 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes in August 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figi;es 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





Number of 
days idle dy 
August 1941 the 12-m, 
Period en 
with— 





Industry Strikes be- 


month 





_| Work- 





facturing 292, 608 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas 


11, 239 
Broom and brush 11, 053 |__ 


12, 664 
257, 652 


5, 767, 166 

157, 321 

- 5, 573, 057 

ining 25, 323 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 6, 448 

See Donenan paseentng eS LE CR 2, 152 |.... 
er 


2, 865 
Transportation and communication. 421, 618 
Nee nn cn coc cmmoawnecmme 424 
Motortruck transportation 
ap go eh 
Taxicabs and m 
Steam railroad 


4 


Bok 
© 


& S858s 8s 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 
Laundries 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Elevator and maintenauce workers (when not attached 
hy specific industry) 
er 


-_--* 


mswIOOOWF AFZAZZZZZ: 


pcos RB 


- 


mm 


Recreation and amusement 29, 877 
Professional 


640 
9, 647 


Buil 1, 062, 841 

Buildings, exclusive of PWA 1, 010, 915 

All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and PWA 
buildings) 


a A a at OA A CF wa 


51, 926 


433, 938 
411, 412 
22, 526 


2,814 
113, 081 
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TasLe 4.—Strikes in August 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years 


Strikes beginning Number of man-days idle 
in August 1941 | Number of — a period 
man-days g 

idle during 


Num- | Workers August August August 
ber | involved 1941 1940 





~_—_—_ 








—— 





1422 207,456 1, 750, 013 19, 961, 666 8, 256, 607 


20, 884 550, 781 56, 025 
68 17, 232 3, 761 

13, 333 87, 989 

1, 766, 655 722, 044 
55, 7, 137 
221, 954 57, 125 


Delete nck ' 60, 548 4, 283 
District of Columbia 21, 274 17, 974 


PROTOS... ocieinnncenccocccencocecescacceccs ] 61, 677 91, 793 
ES Ses | See: eae ee , 54, 551 40, 252 
8, 782 2, 615 

1, 370, 803 483, 895 
602, 870 244, 380 
231, 982 12.046 
15, 137 2, 802 
700, 348 16, 867 


58, 686 24, 106 
45, 394 1, 662 
253, 489 51, 543 
363, 845 288, 591 
1, 575, 336 2, 128, 484 
124, 099 54, 946 
10, 319 21, 059 
302, 113 241, 426 


7, 748 8, 283 
3, 734 1, 797 

987 1, 122 
11, 429 9, 106 
311, 702 


7, 326 
1, 071, 406 
118, 113 84, 307 


2, 133 11, 849 

1, 042, 806 269, 681 
8, 871 20, 644 
202, 099 118, 228 
3, 310, 129 780, 569 
83, 046 13, 383 
68, 873 79, 218 
509 241 











os 
NNN 


INP oh Ore 


345, 307 87, 868 
123, 434 95, 099 
41, 728 6, 412 

4, 701 8, 270 
213, 821 144, 776 
766, 091 269, 910 
1, 588, 177 55, 457 
557, 093 136, 098 
4, 600 150 




















' The sum of this column is more than 422. This is due to the fact that 7 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected with the proper alloca- 
tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


As indicated in table 5, of the 2,823 strikes which began during the 
8 months, January through August, 53 percent involved fewer than 
100 workers each, 31% percent involved from 100 up to 500 workers 
each, 14 percent involved from 500 up to 5,000 workers each, and 1.2 
percent (34 strikes) involved 5,000 or more workers each. There was 
an average of 566 workers per strike in all strikes beginning in the 
8-month period. The average number of workers involved in the 422 
strikes beginning in the month of August was 492. 
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TABLE 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 8 Months of 1941, by Industry Group ang 
Number of Workers Involved 





a 
| 




















Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 
Industry group Total 6 20 100 250 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 
and | and | and | and | and | and | and | 0% 
under | under | under | under | under | under | under) *"¢ 
20 100 250 500 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 °Y* 
All industries: 
SS ee ae oe 2, 823 470 | 1,025 577 313 223 181 16 | 18 
eee ee 16.7 36. 3 20. 4 11.1 7.9 6.4 0.6 0.¢ 
Manufacturing 
| 
Iron, steel, and their products, ' 
excluding machinery_..........._-- 226 12 46 54 48 37 23 3 | 9 
Machinery, excluding transporta- 
cs tidadece 206 13 7 42 34 23 17 1 | 
Transportation equipment__________- 106 3 18 20 8 23 25 5 | 4 
Nonferrous metals and their products_ 85 14 24 21 11 5 9 1 
Lumber and allied products______._- 196 21 79 61 22 9 3 |- 
Stone, clay, and glass products___-__- 90 8 34 22 11 7 ' +... 
Textiles and their products____.____- 343 49 125 62 49 32 25 1 
Leather and its manufactures_______- 59 5 24 gy 10 10 1 : 
Food and kindred products__._..___- 177 30 75 31 17 14 9 1 | 
Tobacco manufactures........_..._-- eS SS eee ae 1 
Peper end prmteme... ..--...........- 88 21 29 7 s 2 1 
Chemicals and allied products. ___- 54 6 25 10 7 3 1 ae 
_ 4 |” “i aaa aia 34 3 7 6 7 s 3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ______- 103 22 39 22 11 7 2 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals. _...........-- 91 5 22 12 17 16 14 1 { 
Transportation and communication_- 156 27 7 37 6 7 5 1 
Radda Ee. AC Ee a 249 92 108 30 12 2 , = 
Domestic and personal service... -- 139 45 60 25 3 3 3 
Pressenome: Gof View... ........-5.....- 20 6 10 2 1 ) 
Building and construction.........-- 285 62 107 59 26 11 13 2 | 
Agriculture and fishing. .........._.- 20 1 5 2 2 | 
W PA and relief projects___.......__- 3 2 5 6 Re OS Ae eT eS 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_- 88 23 36 20 _ SER | 


























In the month of August, as in the 8-month period covered in table 6, 
about half of-the strikes were due principally to issues of union 
recognition, closed or union shop, discrimination, and other union- 
organization matters. Wages and hours were secondary issues in 
many of these strikes. Wages and hours were the major issues in 
36 percent of the August strikes, and in the same proportion of all 
strikes during the 8-month period. About 14 percent of the disputes 
in each period were sympathy strikes, involved a rival union or faction, 
or were jurisdictional strikes or strikes over specific grievances— 
mostly protests against such matters as increased work loads, work 
distribution, unsatisfactory supervision, stagger systems, and pay 
shortages. 

About 41 percent of the workers involved in August strikes were 
concerned principally with union-organization issues and 38% percent 
were primarily concerned with wage-and-hour issues. The majority 
of the workers in the wage-and-hour strikes were demanding wage 
increases, but more than 20,000 construction workers engaged in build- 
ing ordnance and ammunition plants in Missouri and Ohio were pro- 


tes 


01 
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testing wage decreases, i. e., a reduction in the rate of overtime pay 
from double time to time and a half. 

In the 8-month period, January to August, about 53 percent of the 
workers involved were concerned principally with wage-and-hour issues 


and 34 percent were striking principally over union-organization 
matters. 


TaBLE 6.—Strikes Beginning in August 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with Cumulative 
Figures for the Period, January to August 1941 





| 
| : : P . 
Strikes beginning in Aug. 1941 | we ey oe 





Major issue 


: Per- Per- | : | Per- , | Per- 
Num- Workers | -| Workers 

cent of - cent of}, a4 |cent of 
ber | ‘total aaa, r total et total 











| 
i | 
All issues .0 | 207,456 | 100.0 | 2,823 | 100.0 | 1,598,847| 100.0 


Wages and hours : 80,231 | 38.7 | 1,012 
Wage increase ’ 50,279 | 24.3 885 
Wage decrease ’ 27,847 | 13.4 39 
Wage increase, hour decrease ' ‘ 82 
Wage decrease, hour increase 6 


— 








853, 976 53. 4 
800, 604 
33, 381 
19, 752 

239 


538, 023 
174, 192 
174, 990 

21 | 
19, 392 
31, 037 
65, 527 | 
56, 288 
16, 576 


206, 848 
31, 275 


Union organization 


w 


Recognition and wages 

Recognition and hours. - -- 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Discrimination 

Strengthening bargaining position _- 
Closed or union shop 
CE ee 





80S _peee| 





“10D © 
4 


~ 


-~ 
= 
— 


Roe’ 


---< 


_ 
meg hoo! SMS 





ww orgs 


nonowoorcr Non wash 





Miscellaneous 
Sympathy....-.......-- 
Rival unions or factions 
Jurisdiction 2 


— 


. eee 
_ 
Spe, F pees 





a-8 


NICSAVan BDOOOr- 


“~~ 
a] 
a 




















1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


2 It is probable that the figures here given do not include al] jurisdictional strikes in the building industry. 
Due to the local nature of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


About 53 percent of the strikes beginning in the first 8 months of 
the year involved unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor (table 7). These strikes involved only about 27 percent of 
the total workers. Two-thirds of all the workers involved in strikes 
were included in the 37 percent of the strikes in which unions affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the C. I. O. workers involved were in the bi- 
tuminous-coal strike in April. Two rival unions were involved in 4 
percent of the strikes, which included about the same proportion of 
the total workers involved, and in 3 percent of the strikes no organi- 
zation was involved. 

' There were 2,746 strikes which ended in the first 8 months of 1941 
with an average duration of 18 calendar days (table 8). Forty-one 
percent of them lasted less than a week, about 43 percent lasted from 
a week to a month, 13 percent lasted from 1 to 3 months and about 
3 percent (76 strikes) had been in progress for 3 months or more. 
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Most of the strikes in the last group were small, however, only 7 of 
them involving as many of 500 workers. Two of these strikes were 
ended during August—the strike at the Wisconsin Steel Coal Mines 
of the International Harvester Co., Benham, Ky., which began aboy; 
the first of May, and a strike at the Signal Knitting Mills in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which began late in May. 


TaBsie 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 8 Months of 1941, by Affiliation of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved 





Labor orgauization involved : 
Number —_ of Number Percent of 


total 





ae cednesnehoimengttencnnatndagnccsneccceoegsnses 2, 823 . 1, 598, 847 


American Federation of Labor 1, 509 4 425, 036 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 1, 047 ; 1, 068, 253 
LER EE ES ree 41 s 17, 046 
Railroad brotherhoods 2 ; 82 
5 ERE ORI ESET RS eee Or 112 70, 202 
EES See we eee eS a mrtg 13 > 2, 239 
No or 92 . 15, 513 
Organization involved, but type not reported 5 » 297 
Not reported 2 ‘ 179 




















1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


TaBie 8.—Strikes Ending in the 8-Month Period, January to August 1941, by Industry 
Group and Duration 





| 
Number of strikes with duration of— 





Industry group Lees — Yand 1 and | 2 and | 
ess 


o less ess 
than 4 than 1} than 2 | than 3 
menth month! months months 





All industries: 
Number 














Manufacturing 
wf steel, and their products, excluding ma- 


nery 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment - 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Textiles and their p 

Leathes and its manufactures 
Food and kindred products 
fees: and bviee... 

aper an 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


=Ron SB 


aS 


Baas 


Domestic and personal service 
Professional service 
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As shown in table 9, about 52 percent of the strikes, including 
75 percent of the total workers involved, were settled with the assist- 
ance of Government officials or boards during the 8-month period, 
January to August. In 47 of these 1,437 strikes, involving more than 
450,000 workers, the National Defense Mediation Board assisted in the 
settlement. Slightly more than one-third of the strikes, including 
about 21 percent of the total workers, were settled by negotiations 
directly between the employers and union representatives. In about 
11 percent of the strikes including only 3 percent of the workers, no 
formal settlement was reached. In these cases, the workers returned 
without settlement of the disputed issues, or they lost their jobs when 
the employers went out of business, moved to other localities, or re- 
placed the striking workers with new employees. 


TaBLE 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 8-Month 
Period, January to August 1941 





Strikes | Workers involved 





Settlement negotiations carried on by— 


2 Percent r Percent 
Number of total Number of total 





2, 746 100.0 | 1, 559, 761 | 100. 0 


Employers and workers directly 64 2.3 8, 154 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

directly 924 33.7 322, 378 
Government officials or boards 52.3 | 1,173,346 
Private conciliators or arbitrators 9 3, 402 
Terminated without fermal settlement 296 10.8 52, 481 




















In about 44 percent of the strikes ending in the first 8 months of the 
year, the workers won substantially all their demands and in 35 
percent they obtained compromise settlements (table 10). Forty-six 
percent of the workers were involved in the successful strikes and about 
41 percent in those which were compromised. Fourteen percent of the 
strikes, including 6 percent of the workers, resulted in little or no 
gains to the workers. 


TasLe 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 8-Month Period, January to August 1941 





Strikes Workers involved 





” Percent + Percent 
Number of total Number of total 








— 


_paedhls 
-OarKOwil © 


2, 746 | 100.0 1, 559, 761 

i a 
Substantial gains to workers 43. 5 721, 400 
Partial gains or compromises 96 35. 638, 506 
Little or no gains to workers 13. 95, 406 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements 1 72, 463 
Indeterminate ; 31, 050 
Not reported 7 936 
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Half of the strikes ending in the 8-month period, January to August. 
were Over union-organization matters (table 11). In about 49 per. 
cent of these strikes the workers were successful and in 33 percent 
they obtained compromise settlements. In the strikes over wages 
and hours, the workers substantially won their demands in 46 percen; 
and compromised about 44 percent. 

Fifty-four percent of the workers involved in strikes ending during 
this period were included in the strikes over wage-and-hour issues. 
About 53 percent of the workers in this group were involved in the 
successful strikes and about 41 percent in those which were com- 
promised. The union-organization strikes ending in the first 
months of the year included about one-third of the total workers. 
Of this group of workers, about 45 percent substantially won their 
demands and 47 percent obtained compromise settlements. 


TaBLe 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 8-Month Period, January to August 1941, in 
Relation to Major Issues Involved 












































| Strikes resulting in— 
| | | 
Juris- | 
Major issue Total | Substan-| Partial | Little or — Pa | ye 
| tial gains | gains or | no gains | nion or | aaa, wnat 
to work- | compro- | to work- faction | nate x a : 
| ers mises ers settle- | 
| ments 
Strikes 
| ort 
PG er ee SS a Se 2, 746 | 1, 192 | 967 | 382 | 166 | 27 | 
Wages and hours____.._____-- 980 | 449 | 429 | 4 ae ae 1 
Union organization __._..___-_- 1, 375 | 672 | 451 | «eee Sa 9 
Miscellaneous... ...........-- 391 71 | 87 41 166 | 17 
| 
Percentage distribution 
| 
PERI TETCS EGEI EE 100. 0 | 43. 5 35. 2 | 13.9 6.0; 10 0.4 
Wages and hours............-. 100.0 | 45.8 43.8 | _ 9 eee 1 
Union organization.........-- 100.0 | 48.9 | 32.8 | 2 | ree Py 
Miscellaneous -........-.-.-. 100.0 | 18.2 22.3 10. 5 42.4 | 4.3 2 
Workers involved 
pa rere ----| 1,550, 761 | 721, 400 | 638, 506 95,406 | 72,463 | 31,050 936 
Wages and hours...........-- 842,354 | 446,748 | 344,274 | 50,952 |.......... 200 1s 
Union organization _.........- 519,641 | 231,136 | 244,241 | 32,376 |_.......-.. 11, 854 34 
Miscellaneous ..............-.- 197,766 | 43,516 | 49,991 | 12,078 72, 463 | 18, 996 722 
Percentage distribution 
RIA. ic titinitliens~<o<2c0ns<o- 100.0, 463) 40.9) 6.1 | 4.6 2.0 
Wages and hours............. 100.0 | 53.1 | 40.9 ae Titinowenoae | (1) 
Union organization... -.----- 100. 0 44.5 | 47.0 fs 2.3 
Miscellaneous... -.-........---- 100.0 | 22.0 | 25. 3 6.1 | 36. 6 | 9.6 ‘ 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, OCTOBER 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during October, disposed of 
719 situations, involving 438,144 workers. The services of this 
agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties (table 1). Of these situations 194 were strikes and 
lock-outs involving 94,831 workers; 281 were threatened strikes and 
controversies involving 191,543 workers. Twenty disputes were 
certified during the month to the National Defense Mediation 
Board, and jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 34 others. 
The remaining 190 situations included investigations, arbitrations, 
requests for information, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 42 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska (table 3). 


TaBLe 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 1941, by 

















Type of Situation 
: Workers 
Type of situation Number | inveived 
Si cht in cenbatinkbbadddbclbastnadeseuseances vivian 719 438, 144 
ll EEG RD i EEE SEE IE SA nntiiehiinee 475 286, 374 
hi. ctccukdenbneeeinedbgacldes sneconsaticcaddhncdpegeenetnnindhiion 192 94, 803 
lly EI AE AA ts EE “SE: le SE ae ee SEL EE ae 214 140, 018 
ee lee ekg meannentineecbennedslauniabdinmnmnes 2 28 
en uh doin ach chandsedsadsevcheabintacrecuewsteenennenans 67 51, 525 
cabs gern thnk ee edbncenebguestédcedns sawenkecsscosncensesses 190 89, 579 
A a a alee ad hdadheibtebenipapendkesimanlbnatne 71 61, 280 
ETE 21 12, 827 
ak  enlibtneinnemmmee moieien 47 9,912 
Requests for verification of union membership-.-...................----.-.-..- l 20 
es ee cansiagednatinns mbaubnbedhnebannn 18 20 
eh hee eed eh a ape haasbnasdoadesucéeceuéocedse 8 10 
i ockbebdbddanwabencansens 11 5, 489 
eel ed ae en i ehbbbbonnnantenedceccaacesesce=es 13 21 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations.....................-.-...- 54 62, 191 
To National Defense Mediation Board..................--...-.----.--..----- 20 53, 770 
Po... osteinecamewsseseduscccsnace 27 6, 497 
EE te ES ee SR Eee 4 1, 650 
te ae ER cS RES I SE SE Re ee eee 3 274 











TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 1941, 
































by Industries 
Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry kd 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber involved ber | involved ber involved 
| EES a Paaeere Fee a 529 | 348, 565 190 | 89, 579 719 438, 144 
a RIE ea aes 27 | 7,301 6| 6,172| 33| 13,563 
i od ll ncebenbiba 34 54, 801 23 7, 699 87 62, 500 
YEE Sea R et 19 10, 165 5 724 24 10, 889 
i Re 6 5 RR PE a 6 23, 047 
Domestic and personal........................- ll 8, 801 9 147 20 8, 948 
E I, oon snadilinieeone: sovty 20 7, 883 1 900 21 8, 783 
a ewebibe 48 10, 959 15 796 63 11, 755 
Furniture and finished Jumber_................- 18 5, 941 7 1, 642 25 7, 583 
et esopeiiine 83 80, 938 16 7, 774 99 88, 712 
EA 6 2, 357 4 477 10 834 
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Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 194) 

















by Industries—Continued 

Disputes Other situations Tota! 
Industry _— 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
involved| ber jinvolved| ber | involved 
CIE ncn ss n0c- on sap csoewenqocascoenssececees 25 3 186 28 3, 079 
Machinery ..... phi aetsihiinnlcn tiie entclhamae denice 38 17, 072 6 2, 659 44 19. 73] 
PE Bidih has pit béhabinGiapink~ tn terdinn tel 6 0 BE Eee yi 6 1 419 
) ec RE ENE AE PAE Ne 8 11, 100 1 20, 000 9 31. 100 
BN 6 bine icidbddved-ancccadsnenidthboetieiediainh 1 87 1 87 
Es <ccitviere ali ccnndiec ty eniesina 16 10, 951 1 1, 200 17 12, 151 
PRL EAE ss cnmleh hunt hah oo bedi tbadéneee 8 2, 577 1 20 9 2, 507 
SSE SE aE. sree Spe ial 7 2, 517 ll 141 18 2 858 
FE AES PE SS ES ee 4 101 5 602 4 703 
nee 1 73 2 91 3 164 
hbk s tadiern wtnichddndeibidindithinhdaln okt 5 3,079 6| 16,584 ll 19, 663 
Ts GUUS BID. go scisiboandatsessgsdsans 15 2, 495 14 940 29 3, 435 
SITTE  cscncgetheadbevmubinedssmemaihtab-catl 30 9, 688 18 | 12,726 48 20 414 
, RESETS Sa ES ee re ears. * 5 3, 197 1 41 6 3, 238 
Rhin adh hchakd kbd ~ ihidtdewtboee obthadok 22 1, 130 4 28 26 1, 158 
RR I RR ST TN CRT 23 5, 625 9 1, 430 32 7.088 
Transportation equipment...................... 32 57, 804 2 983 34 58, 787 
a eR RE a ARR a 5 3, 337 1 400 6 3, 737 
, sere res ro eet ee ee ae 7 1, 224 18 5, 130 25 6, 354 























TaBLe 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, October 194), 









































by States 
Disputes Other situations Total 
State Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 

a, nk iioancubiaamionnialntdeehiont 529 348, 565 190 89, 579 719 438, 144 
EE eee 23 44, 139 7 87 30 44, 22% 
Ge idiitentahtnnnase RE EL Ser are 3 (REESE PERE mee, 3 82 
ERA SEC SA SAS RAS a a RC eR a MOEN: Re eae 7 1,008 
i a soci nap nislviihiaiMlahinislipapdiienahiindicee 5 8, 138 3 975 8 9, 113 
oe ceili 39 14, 273 a) 1,819 48 16, 092 
AL cit nciubhiccinsimeabhanweke 1 | SR See 1 35 
rtd aR I ee Si ey Sete pa 7 2, 210 3 782 10 2, 992 
SSS Sa eee 2 9 ee Se eae 2 791 
District of Columbia... ..............-.-... 7 4, 864 6 115 13 4, 979 
I RO See 21 2, 373 8 121 29 2, 494 
Pune pe biuanadachedtsthenneneccnscue 9 2, 412 6 999 15 3, 411 

SS Rhy I Ce I elec 2 MRE ER tear 2 995 
TRIE ee ahettoleivch sbkonent $4 7, 807 5 1, 452 39 9, 259 
Licestipdentecispteccececenpnacenten 15 5, 602 12 1, 700 27 7, 302 
iibidegnenguesthanqueetecesanosees 12 1, 084 4 942 16 2, 02 
Di tiinbintitiarncubacecunapebinwooees 1 44 1 2 2 46 
SE SEER ae ley Eee 7 2, 092 2 257 9 2, 349 
ee isttinccconccquapecccesecrcccuscs 10 14, 441 3 4,275 13 18, 716 
eh Mate cnnintbacwenheadchskiname 1 150 1 1 2 | 
Pas eeerecssnesccsecocensevercesce 5 SS, Sat 5 1, 647 
rt imtcdgocncapetetneoqasse 8 4, 275 13 8, 105 21 2, 38 
EE adstaidtensnenesnse<qnceentens tens 31 35, 547 16 7, 116 47 42, 663 
i ctitwiadssneccodanehbiotins staees 8 1, 866 2 5 10 2, 411 
oe alhaiaiahdariniatineiisitinsniitioarceeeditagellints 5 10, 754 1 1 6 10, 755 
I tds cdicabeuathbesthotsmanseiien 17 24, 871 4 455 21 25, 326 
ee ee 2 id conusdibadesessemes 2 ), 031 
nh duc onbegperepwocewibumeaqies 19 17, 183 3 1, 421 22 18, 604 
PE, Ca atcweiancntbbinsksthipibkceness 32 44, 018 15 3, 416 47 47, 434 
NIL: «nos ioeonnt tinh semunetes 20 3, 744 1 1, 300 21 44 
EE ERROR ER a I TS pe 1 30 1 0 
I  lidtadidnachiginaiathuspectttbn ‘gctee 50 36, 821 13 15, 366 63 2, 18 
ee 5 1, 413 1 1,050 6 2, 463 
ERASE aS ear a es mee 9 643 2 62 11 5 
EE  tvanchiuboduoscdesctencesets 49 20, 411 18 31, 699 67 2, 11 
I, oc cihabhsockicusnsdancnateec 2 310 8 2, 811 10 , 12 
SL PEE. « cncccnecanccoancenescccnes 1 a 1 38 

2 6b Se ee SE ll 2,944 4 1, 126 15 4 
EE hb ndanchedehs ettchesbncamhage 4 2, 691 § 265 9 2, Yor 
Bh cktdinnndsonbbinséns sa actactacsc+ous 1 ae sili 1 4 
ae 1 27 4 M 5 il 
EE ane Seer ee 6 2, 038 3 10 9 2, 048 
EE ATES RA Es 15 2, 829 2 162 17 991 
Dns on diipipsoccesgvoonedanh y 7, 540 3 775 12 8, 31 
1. RS lek TPE RS 13 5, 320 1 253 14 
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KECOM MENDATIONS OF RAILWAY EMERGENCY 
BOARD 


THE Emergency Board appointed September 10, 1941, under the 
Railway Labor Act, reported to the President on November 5, recom- 
mending wage increases much smaller than those demanded by em- 
ployee organizations, and these increases were proposed merely as 
“temporary additions to wages.’’ The unions refused to accept the 
recommendations, but after further mediatory efforts by the Board 
a compromise settlement was reached on December 1. The increases, 
it was agreed, were to be changes in basic rates, not temporary adjust- 
ments. The Board’s proposed increase of 7.5 percent for operating 
employees was raised to 9.5 cents per hour, and its proposed increase 
of 9 cents for nonoperating employees was raised to 10 cents.! 


Background of the Controversy 


The controversy between the railroad carriers and their employees 
had a long and somewhat complicated history. It involved the three 
main groups of carriers—EKastern, Western, and Southeastern—and 
the two main groups of employees, commonly described as the operat- 
ing and nonoperating groups. The operating employees formed the 
five Brotherhoods? represented in the Conference Committee of 
Transportation Organizations. The nonoperating employees were 
represented in the controversy by the Conference Committee of 
Fourteen Cooperating Railway Labor Organizations.® 

One of the questions at issue was raised as early as May 20, 1940, 
when some of the nonoperating organizations of workers served notice 
on various railroad companies demanding paid vacations. On May 
25, 1940, western carriers made a counterproposal for reducing rates 
of pay as an offset to paid vacations. After the failure of lengthy 
negotiations, the 14 nonoperating labor unions on February 15, 1941, 
submitted a strike ballot to their members. The National Mediation 
Board then offered its services and conducted mediation proceedings 





! Report to the President by the Emergency Board, appointed September 10, 19141, under section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act, to investigate the facts as to the disputes between certain common carriers by rail 
and certain of their employees respecting vacations with pay, rules of service, and wage increases, and to 
report thereon. Washington, November 5, 1941. An additional report followed the final agreement of 
December 1. The Board consisted of Wayne L. Morse (chairman), Thomas Reed Powell, James C. Bon- 
bright, Joseph H. Willits, and Huston Thompson. 

? Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Order of 
Railway Conductors of America; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and Switchmen’s Union of North 
(America. 

* International Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America; International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; International brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of Alerica; international Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and 
Railway Shop Laborers; the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Exnployees; Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America; National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America; National Marine Fnvzineers’ Keneficial Association; and International Lonyvshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, 
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between March 14 and May 31, 1941. On the latter date, ;},. 
Mediation Board advised the parties to the controversy thai ) 
further mediation was possible. 

On May 26, 1941, major trunk-line carriers in the East and \\ .<; 
notified the Brotherhoods representing the operating employers 
proposed changes in rules of service. On June 2, the southeast oy) 
carriers made similar proposals. On June 9, the western carries 
proposed changes in nonoperating rules affecting the members of ¢\) 
nonoperating organizations and in this proposal the western carrie: 
were joined by most of the southeastern carriers. The proposals 
for changes in rules were rejected by the employee organizations a) 
this phase of the controversy also came before the National Mediatio, 
Board. 


pe 


On June 10, 1941, both the operating and nonoperating employe 
organizations made detailed proposals regarding advances in waves 
to be effective July 10, 1941. Negotiations between the unions ani 
the carriers ended in the rejection of these proposals by the carriers 

On August 5, 1941, strike ballots were circulated, returnable Septem- 
ber 5. The strike ballots listed the various issues that had been 
raised. On August 11, 1941, the National Mediation Board served 
notice that the carriers had invoked its services and on that dat: 
mediation proceedings began, embracing all parties and all disputes 
On September 4, all mediation proceedings except those relating to 
the rules affecting members of the five operating Brotherhoods were 
terminated by the National Mediation Board, with an offer of arbitra- 
tion which was accepted by the carriers but rejected by the employe: 
groups. The 14 nonoperating organizations then called a strike fo: 
September 11, 1941, andthe five operating Brotherhoods ordered 2 
strike to become effective on September 15, 16, and 17. It was under 
these circumstances that the President issued a proclamation on 
September 10, 1941, creating the Emergency Board. 

The proposal of the unions regarding vacations with pay called fo 
a period of 2 consecutive calendar weeks each year for all regularl 
employed workers upon the completion of 1 year’s service. It was 
proposed that employees other than those regularly at work be given 
an annual vacation of 1 working day with pay for each month in which 
they earned compensation during the preceding calendar year. 

The proposals for changing the rules of work were detailed anc 
technical in nature. The report of the Emergency Board summarizc- 
them as proposing “to revise some rules, so that, while recognizing 
and confirming the existence of craft and class lines, essential work 
may be accomplished without disproportionate sacrifice of reasonal|: 
efficiency and economy, so that the rules may be clarified to perm! 
some flexibility in hours, assignments, and starting times, and so 
that the revised rules would place on a uniform basis the limits- 
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tion provisions for the presentation and handling of claims and 
vrievances Of employees.”” The unions challenged the need for the 
proposed revisions of the rules for the purposes indicated. 

The wage proposals made by the operating employees were to the 
effect that beginning on July 10, 1941, all existing basic daily wage 
rates, miscellaneous rates, special allowances, etc., be increased 30 
percent, the minimum increase in basic daily rates to be $1.80. The 
nonoperating employees proposed that beginning on July 10, 1941, 
all rates be increased 30 cents an hour, with a minimum hourly rate 
of 70 cents. A counterproposal was made by the carriers near the 
close of the hearings before the Emergency Board. This proposal 
was a sliding-scale “emergency compensation payment” for the period 
from November 1, 1941, to December 31, 1942. The proposal was 
to apply only to basic rates of pay and the additional payments were 
to be restricted to not more than $4.50 per week, the payments within 
this maximum to be determined by variations in a composite index 
based on gross revenue and cost of living. 


Findings of Board 


The Emergency Board, after extensive hearings and detailed analysis 
and evaluation of arguments, presented its conclusions and recommen- 
dations on November 5, after two extensions of time for completing 
its report, these extensions having been agreed upon by the parties 
to the controversy. The Board summarized its major findings and 
recommendations as follows: 


(1) The Board believes that the many uncertainties besetting any analysis 
of the economy of this country for the duration of the existing national emergency 
makes it unwise to recommend changes in basic wage rates at this time except for 
minimum rates hereinafter suggested for the railroads. Therefore, all wage 
increases recommended by the Board are proposed as temporary additions to 
wages, effective as of September 1, 1941, and to terminate automatically on 
December 31, 1942, unless the parties extend the arrangement by agreement. 
This Board recommends that on or about December 31, 1942, the wage structure 
in the railroad industry should be examined in light of the existing economic 
conditions of the railroad industry and of the country. 

(2) The employees in the five operating Brotherhoods should receive a wage 
increase of 744 percent over their present wage rates. 

(3) The employees in the fourteen cooperating railroad labor organizations 
should receive an addition of 9 cents per hour—equivalent to an average increase 
of 13% percent. 

(4) A week’s vacation of 6 consecutive working days, effective January 1, 1942, 
should be granted during the year of 1942 and each year thereafter to those 
employees of the fourteen cooperating railroad labor organizations who were 
regularly attached to the railroad industry during the year preceding their 
vacation. 

It shall be understood that wherever more favorable arrangements exist with 
regard to vacations either by agreement or custom, these arrangements shall 
be continued, 
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(5) The rules dispute between the carriers and the employees in the four; 
cooperating railroad labor organizations should be re-submitted for f));t}, 
consideration and determination under the procedures of the Railway Labur 4,; 
This Board assumes that whatever changes may be made in the applica: 
present rules, the basic guaranties to railroad labor as to seniority and cra‘ 
class lines will be preserved. 

It is the Board’s opinion that the rules dispute is one which lends its«\; ; 
settlement by negotiation, mediation, arbitration, or hearings before as). 
emergency board. It is not one which should be settled by a test of eco: 
force. If a special emergency board is appointed to hear the dispute, it + 
have among its members persons thoroughly versed in the practical proble:,- 
railroad labor and of railroad operations. 

(6) The employees of the Railway Express Agency should receive a \. 
increase of 7% cents per hour. 

(7) It is to be understood that the wage increases recommended by the |: 
for the period to December 31, 1942, shall be added to present wage rates. H 
ever, the Board further recommends that a permanent basic minimum way: 
40 cents per hour shall be established for the employees of the so-called Shur 
Lines, and a permanent basic minimum wage of 45 cents per hour shall be esta! 
lished for all other employees in the railroad industry, including the Railwa 
Express Agency, and that no one shall be paid below these basic wage figures { 
his class of employment. Except for the employees of the Short Lines 
recommendations involve no further monetary addition since the wage increas- 
as recommended will bring railroad workers in their respective classes up tv 
above the suggested basic minimum wage rates. 

(8) The Emergency Board is unable to recommend a specific wage increase {0 
the employees of the so-called Short Lines beyond the proposed 40-cent minimun 
because the record of the case does not contain sufficient data on which to base a: 
intelligent wage recommendation applicable to them. Most of the Short Li: 
are in a precarious financial condition and are characterized by other distinguishing 
factors justifying further consideration of their wage problem through the pr 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act. 

Hence, it is the opinion of the Board that some wage increase for the employ er- 
of the Short Lines should be agreed upon among the parties through the processc- 
of negotiation, mediation, arbitration, and if necessary, the findings of anot! 
Emergency Board. 

(9) The above recommendations, except insofar as they are qualified in this 
report, shall be applied to the employees of all parties listed in the proclamatio: 
of September 10, 1941.4 








Action on Board’s Recommendations 


Representatives of the five operating Brotherhoods, meeting in 
Chicago on November 7, rejected the recommendation of the Board 
and made plans for carrying out the strike authorized on September 5 
The date of the strike was set for December 5, upon the expiration ©! 
the 30-day interval required by law after the making of a recommen (| :- 
tion by an emergency board. The strike date was later extended '0 
December7. The 14 nonoperating labor organizations also announ« 
their dissent from the recommendations of the Board and their ‘e- 
termination to seek additional concessions from the railroad companic- 





4 The parties bere referred to are the labor organizations mentioned in footnotes 2 and 3 (p. 1421). 
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Failure of further negotiations was followed on November 25 by a 
sumption of hearings by the Emergency Board, which, on December 
|. arranged a compromise settlement. All wage increases were to be 
changes in basic rates and not temporary adjustments. The increases 
recommended on November 5 were to be retroactive from September 1 
io December 1. Beginning on December 1, the increase of 7.5 percent 
for members of the 5 operating unions was to become 9.5 cents per 
hour, and the increase of 9 cents per hour for nonoperating employees 
was to become 10 cents. Slight additional concessions for paid 
vacations were Obtained by the workers. Changes in rules were to 
be waived by both parties for the period of the national emergency. 


























PPPOE 
ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION 
BOARD, OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1941 


INCLUDING the 25 cases certified to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board during October-November 1941, the number of disputes 
referred to, the Board thus far for settlement totals 106. The status 
of cases as of November 23 is shown in the table below. 


Status of Recent National Defense Mediation Board Cases, October-November 1941 





Date of | 
back-to- | 


; Date of Number | Date cer-| work Date is- 
“ase strike of workers) tified to | agreement) sues were 
involved Board or strike settled 
postpone- 
ment 
\labama coal mines ; ee 22,500 | Apr. 24 | Oct. 27 | Oct. 27 
Captive coal mines er ..| Oct. 27..; 53,000 | Apr. 24 | Nov. 24 | 
Breeze Corporation, Inc , ae” Eee 520 | July 12 Oct. 3 
Air Associates, Inc_- . ..--| Sept. 30 | 3 | Oct. 27 


13 
Lincoln Mills... .------- July 28 | Oct. 13 | Oct. 10 


Lock-out 1, 800 
Sept. 26 


| 

525 July 17 | Oct. 
Ohio Brass Co_. | 
| 


aan eS ‘ pedeccasheneel ee. 4 1,300 | Aug. 1 /| Sept. 16 
| June 10 | 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. (17 plants) . .| June 26 3,000 | Aug. 6 | Sept. 2 
Consolidated Edison C “s of New York | July 29 6,500 | Aug. 7/| Aug. 11 |' Sept. 25 
Solvay Process Co., In _...| Aug. 30. 275 | Aug. 15 | Sept. 2 
Aluminum Co. of oauton (Pittsburgh) - o | . 2s 18,925 | Aug. 16 | 
Aluminum Co, of America 1 ppggeel Sea! Vee 730 | Sept. 3 | 
Kansas City Power & Light Co.................-.| Sept. 16 | 350 | Sept. 5 | Sept. 18 |' Sept. 29 
Pressed Steel Car Co_-_._._.---- kenee | Aug. 29.| 2,600 | Sept. 5 | Sept. 8 | Nov. 14 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry aor ane wea July 28__| 440 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 24 | Oct. 3 
Bendix Aviation Corporation eee F ™ 7,000 | Sept. 15 | 
_ as 1,429 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 22 | Oct 23 
Shipowners SIU & SUP___-...-.--.--- _.| Sept. 13 20,000 | Sept. 23 | Sept. 25 | Oct. 4 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation _____- ae (ee 22,000 | Sept. 24 Oct. 3 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division_-__--_-- Sept. 17 583 | Oct. 1] Oct. 3 | Oct. i 
P. Brennan Meat Packing Co-__- ane Aug. 28_| 1,500 | Oct. 1) Oct. 13 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works. __- SPER FF 400 | Oct. 3 | Oct. 
Alabama Dry Docks__.._...._--- BN ae | (2) 4,800 | Oct. 6 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co....................| Oct. 3... 2,500 | Oct. 7; Oct. 8 | Oct. 16 
Faismemt Aluminum Co..........................| (%--. 300 | Oct. 7 |-- Oct. 25 
American Cyanamid Co i i er eA 3,200 | Oct. 7] Oet. 13 | Oct. 22 
International Harvester Co ._...__.- | Sept. 23 3,00 | Oct. 13 | Oct. 14 
— Corporation, Hillsdale Steel Products | Oct. 9. 3,180 | Oct. 14 | Oct. 15 
ivision 

John A. Roebling Sons Co____.._....-.--- ron | Pe SES 8,300 | Oct. 15 |. 
Ingalls Shi building Corporation. A, gy 3,000 | Oct. 15 | Oct. 16 
American Engineering Co................-.-------- Sept. 27 570 | Oct. 18 | Oct. 22 


' Proposals made on this date were accepted later. 
* Postponed at request of Board. 
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Status of Recent National Defense Mediation Board Cases, October-November 194 ]—« 
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| | ——— 
| wate of 
iw |} Dack-to- | 
} Date of io = Date cer- work D 
Case , tified to | agreement) sux 
strike workers B ; 
linvolved | Board or strike 
postpone- | 
| ment 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co_____- ape ee 900 | Oct. 20 | Oct. 22 
Alabama By-Products Co. a. Bh BEN Se 1 ets BOA. Lacs... | Ne 
Bell Aircraft Corporation................_______- | @ scinitiail 12,000 | Oct. 24 sak te 
Robins Drydock Co..............-.....-. ....| Oct. 25| 7,200 | Oct. 25| Nov. 3 | 
RR Se RES ai iceitos 2,846 | Oct. 28 | ito Te ETA 
York Corragating etal I aac! salads Oct. 9. -_| 260 | Oct. 30 | Nov. 6] Nov 
Wolv SSS a ee lr Ue 1,000 | Oct. 30 |-=------ 
Chris Craft Cor oration... ee ..-.-| Oct. 2._-| 430 | Oct. 30 |........... 
American Can Co______- | Sept. 16 2,600 | Nov. 3/| Nov. 6] 
Nevada Consolidated y ogg Corporation (2 6,000 | Nov. 7 | 
Waterfront Em mployers Assn_. () | 1,065 | Nov. 10 | a 
Central States Employers__..____-. (2) 225,000 | Nov. 18 | 
American Shipbuilding Co_. (2) | 3,000 | Nov. 19 \--- 
| 





2 Postponed at request of Board. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, 1903-39 


AS INDICATED in table 1, which shows the incidence of industria] 
disputes in Sweden each year from 1903 to 1939, the greatest 
number occurred in the period 1916-20.!. Thereafter such disputes 
became fewer in number, reaching their lowest point in 1939. This 
gradual attainment of peaceful relations resulted from a greater 
realization of the cost of industrial conflicts, from the greater use of 
collective bargaining, and, if this method fails, of resort to mediation 
and arbitration machinery. Another factor, it is reported, is the use 
of a sliding scale of wages based on the cost of living. 


Tasie 1.—Annual amage of Workers Involved and Time Lost in Industrial Di spules 
in Sweden, 1903-39 





Yearly averages 





















































Strikes Lock-outs Controversies Total 
| | | 
a=] % mj Z =| z vv % 
Period 5 wet 5 e z ~ | 2 ‘ 
3 D> ° > > > S | , 
- C24 > Es) - Cs) > = 
= s s 7 5 s ~ 3 
i= ” a ra nn —s i n ive i n “4 
Zb9 2 13] 8 gf 12] & = |8| § = 
sit) € isliéti € lel1ei & laié| ¢ 
Ss od — Ss 2 od Ss Ss — 5 Ro — 
Zi ce | B zZ\|e pa ee z Zs s 
1903-08... ...- 190| 11,828} 224, 000 18} 1,926] 112,000 34} 11,625} 706,000) 242) 25,379) 1, 042, vv 
1909..........| 102)\229, 248/7, 714, 000 22) 71, 364/4, 052, 000 14; 1,137 34,000} 138/301, 749/11, 800, Ou 
1910-15_.. . ._- 92; 6,140) 140,000 6| 3,935) 149,000 3 29,000; 101) 10, 554 318, Om 
1916-20.._...._.| 442) 45, 464)1, 268, 000 8 8,106) 657,000 17| 16,173) 927,000 7) 69, 743) 2, 852, 00 
1921-25.._..._.| 259) 34, 106/1, 532, 000 13, 28,370] 428, 000 17| 17, 132}1, 242,000) 280) 79, 608) 3, 202, 0" 
1926-30.......| 184] 17,117) 918, 000 10, 14,881) 736, 000 13} 1,453 73, 000} 207) 33,451) 1, 727, WU 
1931-35___...._| 135] 28, 233)1, 972, 000 4 111 2, 000 4| 2,417] 167,000} 143) 30,761) 2, 141,00 
es 64] 6,743) .256,000)...../..__-- sliaaeal 3, 24,161} 605, 000 67) 30, 904 801, 00 
_ Se 83) 5,814) 228, 000 7 12,900; 635, 000 1} 10,237| 421, 000 85] 28,951) 1, 284, (" 
__  _ SSP Tee 44; 2,131) 157, 000)____- leceescafesesesese 1 63) 2, 000 45' 2,194 159, 0 





t Sweden. Statistiska CentralbyrAé. Statistisk Arsbok fdr Sverige, 1941. Stockholm, 1941. 
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m ‘able 2 shows, for specified periods, the causes and results of strikes. 


Tasie 2.—Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes in Sweden, 1903-39 



































Causes of disputes Results of disputes settled 
; Rental mqueel | mteuer | Come 
, eemploy- nfavorof | Infavorof | ‘ompro- 
Period Wages ment Other causes | employers workers mised 
MED eae ae ee 
| | , j | wr ek _ 
Num-| Work: |w | Work a Work- INum-| Work- | ym-| Work- |jum-| Work 
ber | &ts in ber | TS iID- | ber | CTS iD hor | ersim- | por | ersin- |" ),, | ers in 
volved | volved | volved | volved | | volved| °° | volved 
ass eae SS ae aa eae ee 
+ | | 
1903-08...----- 152 | 17,832 | 23) 2,666 | 67 | 4, 881 64 | 5,800| 79 | 4,063) 84| 14,963 
7° ee 97 | 40,058 7 317 | 34 |261, 374 61 (200,767 | 33 | 1,358 38 | 8,692 
1910-15..-.--- 68 | 7,859 10 | 1,115 | 1,580 | 34] 2,192 26 | 1,242) 36] 6,984 
1916-20... 366 | 57,7 29| 2346| 72/| 9,689| 119 | 12540) 122| 9249 | 214 | 47.280 
1921-25. 210 | 45,025 | 28] 2,119/ 51 | 32,464! 54/ 9,708; 50/| 2791 | 153 | 65,777 
1926-30 125 | 18,100} 21 | 1,474) 61 | 13,877| 30) 8,340) 55/ 2,015) 100! 22,625 
1931-35 ---| 89 | 25, 962 10 835 44 3, 964 29 | 6, 286 32 R11 70 23, 433 
‘ 1937 43 29, 346 3 215; 21) 1,343) 11 1, 201 | R | 693 46 | 28,914 
1938 a 67 | 27,678 3 734 | 15 | 539 | 6 | 830 3 | 14 67 | 27,4138 
1908 ....ide 30 | 1,791 |-- i esidelda 15 | 403 | id ll 70 28 1,601 
ro & - | i . | . 
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Housi ng Conditions 


THREE STUDIES OF COST OF SLUMS 


SOCIAL and economic costs are disproportionately high whe, 
housing and neighborhood conditions are substandard. At presen 
when it is essential to use all available shelter to conserve labor ay: 
materials for defense-construction purposes, the waste inherent ;; 
slums is partially offset by other considerations. But over a long 
term, municipalities, private and public builders, and community 
residents may find that demolition of slum dwellings and replace 
ment with good low-cost housing will prove an economy. Three 
studies on this subject have recently been made in widely separate 
localities and from different approaches. The results of one of thes: 
studies are summarized below, and conclusions are presented from thy 
other two. 


Thirteen Depressed Districts in Manhattan ' 


A committee on investment housing was appointed by the Citi- 
zens’ Housing Council of New York, in 1939, to study the economi 
losses resulting from urban blight. Although it had been realized 
that blighted areas are a burden not only on property owners but also 
on the entire municipality, adequate data to prove this fact had no 
previously been collected in New York City. The study unde: 
review was made to supply this lack and the committee hoped 
would ‘‘serve as a spur to private capital and business initiative (o 
cooperate more effectively with individual and institutional holder- 
of real estate in the reclamation of New York’s substandard and 
insanitary areas—a problem obviously much too large to be solv 
wholly or mainly by government subsidy.” 

The Manhattan areas chosen for examination were those designat 
in January 1940 for clearance, replanning, and low-rent housinz 
under a master plan adopted by the City Planning Commissi«) 
Not every block was blighted in these 13 areas, and the areas did 10! 
include all of the most depressed residential blocks. However, the\ 
were a fairly representative cross section. 

The study dealt with vacant properties involved in tax delinquenc\ 
mortgage foreclosure, and building or land use. As used by the com- 





1 Sitizens’ Housing Council of New York, Ine. Ailing City Areas: Economic Study of Thirtee: 
pressed Districts in Manhattan. New York, 1941. (Mimeographed.) 
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mittee the term “‘tax delinquency” meant arrears of 3 or more years. 
\fortgage foreclosures were those occurring in the 5-year period, 
1935-39. Under each of the criteria applied the selected areas were 
found in a decidedly worse position than the remainder of Manhattan. 

Almost one-half of all the properties in Manhattan which had been 
tax delinquent for more than 3 years were in the 13 areas, although 
the areas constituted less than one-fifth of Manhattan, and included 
about one-third of the number of parcels of property. In the 13 
areas, 4.80 percent of the parcels were tax delinquent, a ratio 86 per- 
cent higher than in the rest of Manhattan where 2.58 percent of the 
parcels were delinquent. In money value the rate of delinquency 
was two and one-half times as serious as in the rest of Manhattan. 
In the 13 areas, arrears on property delinquent 3 years or more 
represented nearly 16 percent of the current tax levy, as compared 
with 6 percent elsewhere in Manhattan. Although the 13 areas 
included less than 10 percent of the total assessed land values, they 
represented 20 percent of the tax delinquency. 

The whole of Manhattan contains large sections of nonresidential 
property, but the 13 areas were primarily residential. Therefore, a 
partial comparison was made with the chiefly residential area north 
of Fifty-ninth Street. In this latter comparison the conclusions for 
Manhattan as a whole were borne out. 

Mortgage foreclosures in the 13 blighted areas represented 42 per- 
cent of the total in Manhattan over the 5 years, 1935-39. Although 
these areas contained only 25 percent of Manhattan’s tax blocks and 
less than 34 percent of its property parcels, the frequency of fore- 
closure in the 13 areas was 143 percent of the ratio for the rest of 
Manhattan on a parcel basis, and over 200 percent on a tax-block 
basis, 

Of the 2,748 foreclosures in the blighted areas, almost two-thirds 
represented properties taken over by institutions, trustees, and pub- 
lic bodies. Foreclosures termed “private” constituted 36 percent of 
the total. These facts have an important bearing on the tax-delin- 
quency statistics, because taxes are not permitted to go into arrears 
when properties are taken over by banks, insurance companies, etc. 
Except for this it was estimated that tax arrears would have been at 
least twice as serious in the 13 areas. 

Field agents surveyed the 13 selected blighted areas and the 4 resi- 
dential areas to determine the rate of vacancy. Vacancies in the 
13 areas existed in 12.2 percent of the buildings or tax parcels, in- 
cluding residential buildings vacant above the street floor and build- 
ings in course of change. In the selected residential areas the per- 
centage was 4.0. Thus, the blighted areas had three times as much 
vacancy as the selected residential areas. 
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Vacancy rates varied widely in the 13 areas. For example. j) 
West Harlem the pressure for accommodations was so great that th. 
rate of vacancy was as low as or lower than in the selected resident iq) 
areas. In the other type of area, where demand for housing was 
smaller, as on the lower East Side, the vacancy rate was 24.3 percen| 

A close correlation existed between vacancy and tax delinquenc, 
Between vacancy and foreclosure the correlation was somewhat |ess 
distinct. Vacancy was more prevalent than tax delinquency. The 
percent of foreclosure was also in all cases higher than the percent of 
tax delinquency. 

Information obtained on fire-insurance rates showed a charge jy 
New York of $1.50 per thousand dollars for coverage on old-law tene- 
ments exclusively occupied for cwelling purposes, and $2.00 where. as 
frequently occurs, the street floor is used for mercantile purposes 10) 
deemed hazardous. The flat rate for fire-resistive apartment houses 
is, in contrast, approximately 50 cents a thousand. : 

The report here reviewed concluded that the 13 areas were an 
economic loss to property owners and a financial burden to the cit) 
and to taxpayers. While each area had its peculiarity, and not too 
much stress should be laid on general averages, the statistical meas- 
ures serve to identify certain of the most striking features and, whie: 
considered with related factors, to throw light on conditions. 


Blighted Areas in Jacksonville 


Facts refute much that has been advanced in opposition to publi 
low-cost housing. In the average residential area of Jacksonville tl 
annual cost per square mile for police and fire protection was $16,200, 
with a tax return of $131,200, whereas in the slum areas these costs 
averaged $113,500 per square mile, with tax collections of only 
$58,300. These figures are cited by a member of the housing author- 
ity of Jacksonville, Fla.,? to show that “slum areas do not pay thei 
way.” The deficit must be made up by tax excess from other parts 
of the city. 

A report of the crime justice commission of Jacksonville states that 
in one slum area the net cost of municipal services exceeded the net 
income from taxation by $40,000 annually. 

Both the taxpayers and the private developer profit from the razing 
of slums and their replacement with adequate housing. Another item 
of profit from housing projects is that tenants often pay less for stani(- 
ard housing than they had been paying for slum dwellings, and there- 
fore have more money to spend for necessaries. These are purchase’ 
from local merchants and salesmen, making for wider circulation «/ 
money and higher consumption in the community. 





2 The American City, August 1941, pp. 48-80: Public Housing as Seen by a Former Chamber of Cc 
merce Manager, by James T. Daniels. 


Housing Conditions 


Child Mortality in Denver Slums * 


High rates of child mortality, involving economic as well as social 
loss, are closely associated with poor housing. In the city of Denver 
investigation showed that infant mortality rates in the areas of poorest 
housing were more than double the city average and more than 5 
times the rates found in the areas of best housing. Two groups of 
diseases commonly associated with poor housing accounted for ap- 
proximately one-half of the infant deaths in the poorest sections of 
the city. Generally the rate of death was highest among the racial 
eroups which were the most poorly housed. 


POCO OOS 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION IN SWITZERLAND, 
1926 TO 1940 


A REPORT on housing construction in Switzerland for the 15-year 
period, 1926 to 1940,* was published recently by the Federal Bureau of 
Industry, Arts and Trades, and Labor of that country. The study 
covered building activity in 382 communes (for years prior to 1930, 
in only 342 communes) having at least 2,000 inhabitants. The 
number of houses and apartments built each year increased steadily 
between 1926 and 1932, but fell off from that time to 1937 with the 
exception of 1 year—1934. Between 1937 and 1940 there was an 
increase in building activity, but in 1940 the number of dwellings 
constructed was at the lowest level since 1926. In general the rate of 
apartment construction was the same in the large cities as in the 
smaller towns but was less marked in the rural communities. 

Table 1 shows the number of multiple dwellings and the number of 
1-family houses constructed from 1926 to 1940, by size of community. 

There was a tendency throughout the period under review toward 
a reduction in the construction of 1-family houses, particularly in 
the larger cities. The proportion of 1-family houses declined from 
1926 to 1932, increased between 1933 and 1936, and declined there- 
after. For the country as a whole during the 15 years, 1-family 
houses accounted for 19.3 percent of total construction; in the large 
cities, for 9 percent; in other cities, 15.3 percent; and in rural com- 
munes, 39.1 percent. 





* University of Denver. Bureau of Business and Social Research and the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. Business Study, No. 99: Housing in Denver—A Report on the Real Property and Low 
Income Housing Area Survey. Denver, June 1941. 

‘ Switzerland, Département Fédéral de Y’Econoniie Publique, La Vie Economique, Berne, April 1941; 
Report of Carl W. Strom, United States vice consul, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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TaBLe 1.—Number of Multiple Dwellings and Number of 1-Family Houses | 
structed in Switzerland, 1926 to 1940, by Size of Community 
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During the 15-year period there was an average of 11,172 apart 
ments constructed each year in all the communities covered by thi 
survey. In cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants the annual averag, 
for the period was 7,912, five cities—Zurich, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne 
and Berne—accounting for more than three-fourths of this con- 
struction and Zurich alone for nearly one-third. The average num): 
of apartments per building rose gradually from 2.2 in 1926 to 3.3 i 
1932. After that period the average number of apartments was no! 
so high, although there was a rise in the average after 1938. City 
districts and particularly the large cities had the largest number 0! 
apartments per building, the average for the 15 years being 4.5 apart- 
ments in the large cities, 3 apartments in smaller cities, and 1.5 apart- 
ments in rural districts. Calculated by rentable buildings including 
those with stores and shops, and exclusive of 1-family houses, tlic 
corresponding averages were higher, rising to 7, 4.9, and 24 
respectively. 

Apartments of from 1 to 3 rooms formed the largest proportion 0! 
all new construction. During the 15 years they constituted 62. 
percent of total construction, while apartments of 4 or 5 rooms 
accounted for 31.8 percent of construction, and apartments of | 
rooms or more for 5.9 percent. As would be expected, small apart- 
ments were most numerous in the large cities, forming 77.4 percent 0! 
the total number of new apartments constructed, 61.6 percent 
other cities, and 39.3 percent in other areas. 

Table 2 shows the number of apartments constructed, classified 
according to number of rooms. 
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lsnue 2.—Number of Apartments Constructed in Switzerland, 1926 to 1940, by Size of 
Apartment 
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The number of new apartments made available as a result of the 
renovation or reconstruction of existing buildings on the whole followed 
the fluctuations in new building, although on a much smaller scale. 
The proportion of remodeled apartments to new apartments varied 
from 3.4 percent in 1932 to 8.6 percent in 1936; for the whole period it 
averaged 4.8 percent. 

Just after the World War, there was a serious shortage of houses in 
Switzerland, and the excessively high cost of building materials dis- 
couraged private initiative in making up the deficiency. On May 23, 
1919, the Federal Parliament voted a credit of 10,000,000 franes for 
subsidizing new building and an additional 12,000,000 francs for loans 
against first mortgages. The support of the Federal Government was 
discontinued in 1926 but various cantonal governments took over this 
assistance. Since 1931, there has been no serious housing shortage. 
In 1926 the participation of the public authorities in housing costs 
amounted to 22.4 percent. From 1927 to 1932 it ranged from 9.5 
percent to 17.9 percent, while the maximum since 1933 was 3.9 percent. 
For the entire 15-year period the proportion of buildings constructed 
without public assistance was 89.3 percent. 
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UNEMPLOY MENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS. 
SEPTEMBER 1941? 


AS THE pace of defense production increased, unemployment- 
compensation payments in September 1941 reached a new low since 
all States began to pay benefits in July 1939. Benefits to- unem- 
ployed workers totaled $22,900,000 and continued-claim receipt: 
numbered 2,600,000, each 13 percent less than in August, the previous 
low record. A minimum of approximately 572,000 workers received 
benefit checks during September, the lowest number for any month 
of 1940 or 1941, the only years for which comparable data are avail- 
able. Both benefit disbursements and recipients were approximately 
40 percent below the September 1940 level. It appears, therefore. 
that although material and equipment shortages are causing lay-offs 
in a few communities, unemployment arising from such causes has 
not yet become serious enough to affect materially the volume of 
unemployment-compensation claims and payments. Central-office 
reports foreshadow for the coming month a continued drop in benefit 
disbursements to an even lower record level, as fewer notices of new 
unemployment were filed in September than in any month sinc 
benefit payments began in all States. Unemployment-compensation 
operations in September also indicated that the hithertu widening 
gap between the total number of weeks compensated and the amount 
of benefits paid in 1941 as compared with those in the corresponding 
months of 1940 has begun to narrow; in recent months this was also 
evident for continued claims. Table 1 indicates these trends. 


Taste 1.—Unemployment-Compensation Operations, 1940 and 1941, by Months 
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! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Bearc 
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The drop in benefit payments brought total disbursements for the 
first 9 months of 1941 to slightly more than $275,000,000, or 36 
percent less than payments during the corresponding period of 1940. 
if this rate continues during the remaining 3 months of 1941, benefit 
payments for that quarter will be $59,700,000, or approximately 
$33,000,000 less than in the corresponding quarter of 1940, and total 
1941 disbursements will be $335,100,000, or about $185,000,000 less 
than in 1940. In the 15 States which have been most affected by 
defense activity, benefit disbursements dropped from the first 9 months 
of 1940 to the corresponding period of 1941 at a somewhat faster rate 
than for all other States—36 percent as compared with 33 percent. 

Twelve jurisdictions, including the States of Connecticut, Missouri, 
and New Jersey, did not share in the decline in benefit payments from 
August to September. Of the 31 States which had full benefit- 
payment experience in the first 9 months of both 1939 and 1940, 26 
paid less in January-September 1941 than in either of the two previous 
comparable periods; only the District of Columbia and Louisiana paid 
more. In the District of Columbia, modification of the benefit 
provisions of the unemployment-compensation law has been largely 
responsible for the increased payments; and in Louisiana, recent lay- 
offs from defense construction projects were a contributing factor. 

Another new low was reached in September by the decline of 
328,000 in the number of weeks of unemployment compensated. 
Workers in that month received payment for 2,100,000 weeks of 
unemployment—the lowest figure since such data began to be collected 
in January 1940. Over 90 percent of all weeks compensated were for 
total unemployment. Hawaii, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, Oregon, and 
West Virginia were the only States in which a fifth or more of all 
weeks compensated were for partial and part-total unemployment. 

The average weekly number of: benefit recipients declined to about 
493,000 in September, 382,000 fewer than in September 1940, and 
the lowest average weekly total for any month for which data are 
available. Only 447,000 claimants were receiving unemployment- 
compensation benefits in the last week of September, as compared 
with 799,000 in the same period in 1940. 

Continued claims averaged 603,600 a week—17 percent below 
August and again the lowest monthly average on record. The 
number of persons filing claims dropped from 634,500 at the beginning 
of the month to 554,200 in its last week—119,400 fewer than in the 
last week of August, the previous low record. Despite the Nation- 
wide reduction in continued-claims receipts, larger volumes were 
reported in 10 States. The most significant increases, in view of the 
large volume of defense activity, occurred in the New England area, 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Hawaii. The principal cause for the 
increase in Maine was a slackening of activity in the shoe industry, 
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and in New Hampshire, the closing of the summer resort season. \, 
anthracite miners’ strike was partly responsible for the rise in P. 
sylvania. Seasonal curtailment of canning operations accounted 
the exceptional increase (183 percent) in Hawaii. 


TABLE 2.—Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Comer. 
sated, and Benefits Paid, by State, September 1941! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 23, 1941] 





Continued claims ! Weeks compensated 
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ae OR elias J hy me PL H, | ' J | bined 2 
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Region I: ae ee ; a 
Connecticut___- 23,206 | 3,883 19,413 | 18, 304 17,001 | 1,213 


Maine... _- 12, 565 2, 565 | 10, 000 | 9, 833 | 7, 295 2, 538 
Massachusetts 153, 941 21, 488 132,453 | 112, 542 | 
New Hampshire_______| 10, 006 3, 356 6, 650 6, 333 , 073 | , 260 
Rhode Island..........| | 27, 184 3, 222 23, 962 23, 962 | 630 | 2, 332 
_ | Seepage 2, 005 370 1, 635 | 1, 451 , 280 | 17 
Region II: 
fl” 406, 354 | 947 | 322,407 327,119 | 327,119; (2) 
Region ITI: 
Delaware... __- 3, 516 386 3, 130 3, 083 , 582 | 501 
New Jersey. _. 142, 338 | , 623 116,715 | 115,117 | 599 | 14,518 
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015 | 7,527 
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District of Columbia 13, 304 | , 898 | 11, 406 | 10, 326 | 9, 822 504 
Maryland_. 3 39, 416 | , 202 | 37,114 32, 990 | , 854 4, 136 
North Carolina ; 4,477 | 8, 46.105 | 45, 671 | , 967 3, 704 
Virginia____. EB: EO 25, 380 | . | 21, 931 | 21, 413 , 262 1, 151 
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Kentucky.......___. 12, 444 | ' 10, 802 21, 604 826 
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Region VI: 
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rypie 2.—Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compen- 
sated, and Benefits Paid, by State, September 1941— Continued 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 23, 1941] 
| 
Benefits paid 





ial Security Board 
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Mississippi , 5, 603 2, 758 3, 837 980 | April 1938 3, 361, 3: 
South Carolina : , 597 9, 095 384 2,870 | July 1938 3, 423, 
Tennessee _. 187 394, 438 3, 749 1,132 | January 1938 20, 434, 75 
Region VIII: 
ee eee , 028 , 259 | 9, 504 2,616 | July 1938 , 047, 2 
Minnesota... 255, 212 : 466 26, 746 16,997 | January 1938. 31, 452, 5 
Nebraska _- 51, 030 279 3, 748 1,162 | January 1939- 4, 240, 9! 
North Dakota_- : , 595 364 , 231 669 do , 627, 
South Dakota 2, 463 589 S66 (5) do , 051, 365 
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Montana _ - 68, 614 : (2 | July 1939 5, 201, 
Utah___- 130, 355 , | 141 1,851 | January 1938 843, 
Wyoming 14, 150 48 | , 602 832 | January 1939. 2 952, 
Region XII: 
California. , 978, 961 ; f 099 | 153,248 | January 1938 381, 
Nevada___- 31,714 30, 14 , 517 303 | January 1939 , 651, 
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. 386, 7 


, ae a 7 5! 23, 177 13, 700 
Territories: 

195 0 do , 132, 516 
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| L. e, certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period. 
? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 
‘ Includes supplementa! payments, not classified by i = of unemployment. 
‘ Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks. 
' Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-tota] unemployment. 
427537—41 6 
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ADJUSTMENT OF SOCIAL-INSURANCE SYSTEMS [x 
GERMANY TO WAR CONDITIONS 


MEASURES have been taken, in the countries involved in the war 
to adapt their social-insurance systems to war conditions. In genera! 
the steps taken have been to protect the rights of insured persons 
called up for service and the members of their families. Recep; 
issues of the International Labor Review ' show the changes which 
have been made in the three extensive schemes in Germany, covering 
sickness; invalidity, old age and death; and industrial accidents. 


Sickness Insurance 


The compulsory sickness-insurance system of Germany covers per- 
sons in all occupations, including domestic servants and agricultura| 
workers. The insured persons and members of their families, who 
also receive benefits, comprise over two-thirds of the total population 
In the latter part of 1939 it was provided that the rights of insured 
persons called up for service should continue without any time limit 
This ruling was based on the rules of the Social Insurance Code fo; 
periods of military training and maneuvers. Whether an insured per- 
son who is called to the colors is called for active service or not, his 
insurance rights are rétained as they existed at the moment of mobili- 
zation, although coniributions are suspended for both the employe: 
and the insured person. If the insured person is injured or becomes 
sick, however, he obtains treatment from the military medical servic: 
and not from the insurance medical service. 

Wives and children of mobilized men, who are not themselves in 
insurable employment, retain their rights to sickness-insurance bene- 
fits which include medical and obstetrical aid and at least half th 
cost of pharmaceutical aid. The members of the families of mobilized 
men do not pay any part of the medical costs, which means they do 
not have to pay the fixed amount required from other beneficiaric- 
when their sickness cards are issued to them. 

The government will pay half the contributions due in respect to 
insured persons, in order to help the funds meet the costs of providing 
medical and pharmaceutical care for the families of mobilized me 
This payment, made in a lump sum, will represent a gain to the funds 
since they do not provide benefits for insured persons who are 01 
service. 

Persons called up for antiaircraft defense or belonging to the arm« 
units of the police force or labor service are considered as mobilized 
persons. 





1 International Labor Office, International Labor Review (Montreal), December 1939 (pp. 782 
April 1941 (pp. 455-456), October 1941 (pp. 458-460). 
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In the case of the death of a mobilized man, his fund must pay the 
statutory benefits to his family even though no expenditure was made 
hy his family for his burial. 

A decree of April 20, 1939, extended compulsory sickness insurance 
to war widows and orphans, so that in the event of sickness these 
persons are not dependent upon public relief. 

A circular issued by the Ministry of Labor, May 20, 1941, provided 
that the medical service rendered by general practitioners and special- 
ists will in the future have no time limit either for insured persons or 
their families. Formerly the maximum period for which medical 
assistance could be given was 26 weeks for any one case of sickness, 
although individual funds could, under their rules, extend the period 
to | year as supplementary benefit. Persons who cease to be insured 
retain their right to benefits for 6 months after leaving the scheme. 

The daily cash allowance to persons unable to work on account of 
sickness amounts to one-half or two-thirds of wages, depending upon 
circumstances. Under the 1941 circular, this allowance may be con- 
tinued beyond the first 26 weeks of incapacity for such longer period 
(up to 1 year) as may be fixed by the rules of the individual funds. 
The manager of each fund is empowered to continue paying the daily 
allowance if the medical adviser of the fund considers it probable that 
the insured person will become fit for employment within a reasonable 
time. 

Hospital treatment, because of its cost, cannot be granted for an 
indefinite period, but the regulations are now similar to those for cash 
benefit, and extended treatment may be granted if it appears that the 
working capacity of the insured person may be restored. 

Family benefits were not included in the original sickness-insurance 
system; but later the funds were empowered to extend certain insur- 
ance benefits to the insured person’s family, and finally the minimum 
benefits to be granted by the funds were fixed by law. These benefits 
and the conditions under which they are granted are uniform for all 
funds. The qualifying period of insurance of at least 3 months out of 
the preceding 6 months, which was formerly required before an 
insured person could claim benefit for his family, has been abolished 
as has been the former time limit for benefits, which ranged from 13 to 
26 weeks. Thus, an insured person can be certain that medical as- 
sistance will be granted to his wife and young children and possibly 
other dependent relatives as long as necessary. 

Pharmaceutical assistance is given free only in case of notifiable 
contagious diseases. In other cases the funds must pay at least one- 
half the cost of medicines, etc., but the rules of the funds may provide 
for payment up to 80 percent of these costs. 

No change was made in the provisions for hospital treatment of 
members of insured persons’ families, which may be allowed up to 26 
weeks for any one sickness. However, the sickness funds are required 
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to be very strict in granting hospital treatment, as the public hos, 
are reserved as far as possible for army requirements, and the | 
therefore have to make use of private institutions and nursing homes 
Agreements have to be made with such institutions for the admissio, 
of insured patients, and all the funds of a single district or loca|ity 
must collaborate in reaching an agreement as to the rates of payment. 

The admission of practitioners as insurance doctors is strictly eq). 
trolled, but as these men have been called up for service they hay, 
been replaced by doctors on a temporary basis. As arule, 1 docto; 
only is allowed for every 600 insured persons, and in order to maintaiy 
this proportion admission is regulated by districts. The Association 
of Insurance Doctors, in which membership is compulsory, is respon- 
sible for the working of the insurance medical service. These doctors 
are paid not by the insured patient or the fund but by the associatioy, 
which receives a lump sum from each sickness fund in proportion ¢ 
the number of insured persons and the amount of contributions paid 
Since mobilized men are taken care of by the military medical service. 
the lump sum paid to the association does not include any payment 
for them if they have no family responsibilities, and only 75 percent 
of the nominal amount is paid for those with families. 
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Invalidity, Old-Age, and Survivors’ Insurance 


Compulsory invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance is _ pro- 
vided under two schemes—one covering workers in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture, and the other covering salaried employees and 
independent craftsmen. 

In order to qualify for an invalidity pension, contributions must hay: 
been paid for 260 weeks under the workers’ scheme and 60 months 
under the salaried employees’ scheme. These periods are double 
under the voluntary-insurance system. The qualifying period for a: 
old-age pension is 780 weekly contributions and 180 monthly contri- 
butions, respectively. In order to maintain their rights to a pensio: 
insured persons must have paid contributions for at least half of each 
year from the beginning of insurance to the year preceding that 
which application is made for a pension. However, the rights of per- 
sons called to the colors are automatically maintained throughout (|i 
periods of military service or labor service, without the payment 0! 


contributions. Rights to invalidity pensions can in no case lapse 


between August 26, 1939, and the end of the calendar year following 
the close of the war. The qualifying period of 260 weeks for an invalid- 
ity or survivors’ pension is waived in the case of persons incapacitat! 


or killed during military service. Invalidity pensions cannot be wit!- 


drawn or suspended on the ground that a person has worked during t!\' 


war. The duration of absence of insured persons who are prevent: 


by the enemy from returning to Germany between August 26, 19." 
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and the end of the calendar year in which the war terminates is ccunted 
toward their qualifying period. 


Accident Insurance 


[Insurance against accidents is compulsory for all industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises and agricultural holdings, with the exception of 
small commercial businesses and small handicraft enterprises. In 
agriculture, the insurance covers not only workers and domestic serv- 
ants but also small farmers and members of their families. The insur- 
ance is organized in mutual-insurance associations maintained by the 
employers, in which membership is compulsory. These associations 
are organized by branches of industry for industrial enterprises, and 
by district for agriculture, all agricultural holdings in each district 
being required to belong to the association. 

The coverage of accident insurance is so wide that there has been no 
question of extending it, the only questions which have arisen being 
the compensation for injury resulting from war risks or the determina- 
tion of liability for insurance. From the rulings of the insurance 
institutions and court decisions, it has been decided that there must 
be a causal connection between the injury and the occupational 
activity. If there is this connection, the accident-insurance scheme is 
to apply even if the injury results from enemy action or some other 
act of war. However, in any case in which the provisions concerning 
civilian war victims are more advantageous than the accident-insur- 
ance scheme, the injured person or his representatives may claim the 
difference from the Government. If the injury brought about by a war 
occurrence is not considered an industrial accident, the injured person 
may claim compensation only under the provisions governing com- 
pensation for civilian war victims. These provisions were included 
in a legislative decree of September 1, 1939, which extended to civilian 
war victims the provisions of the Military Pensions Act of August 26, 
1938. 

eooooee 


OPERATION OF NEW ZEALAND SOCIAL-INSURANCE 
SYSTEM, 1940-41 


THE New Zealand Social Security Act of September 14, 1938, be- 
came effective for the payment of cash benefits and contributions 
April 1, 1939.1. The law was amended in 1940 as regards benefits 
for dependent children, the property holdings of widows entitled to a 
pension, and maternity benefits.2, Recent legislation (passed October 
3, 1941), provides for an increase in the payments to doctors and 
fixes the fees for both office consultation and home visits at 7s. 6d. 
The measure as adopted permits doctors to practice without direct 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, February 1939. 
? Idem, April 1940, 
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payment by the State, though without the right to collect unpaid 
fees through the courts. The patient may pay the doctor and |ato 
recover the specified fees from the Government. This amend 
became effective November 1, 1941. 

The report of the operation of the system, covering the fiscal! 
1940-41,* summarizes the effects of the amendments, and gives dat, 
on the number and amount of benefits under the different section. 
of the act. 

Under the 1940 amendments, 4s. a week is payable for each c\)j\< 
after the first child in any family, instead of after the second. TT). 
Social Security Commission may now complete an investigation of 
an application for benefit after the death of an applicant, and if j; 
so decides may grant any amount accrued to the date of death fo, 
the benefit of the widow and children. The income of a widow 
receiving an allotment of more than 2s. a day from one son in tly 
armed forces is calculated to be 2s. a day only. If allotments ar 
received from two or more sons the income is considered to be eithe: 
2s. a day or the aggregate of the allotments diminished by 2s. a day 
for each son, whichever amount is the greater. 

The receipts of the Social Security Fund for the year ended March 
31, 1941, including the unexpended balance of £523,901, amounted 
to £14,491,724.4 The receipts of the fund from the social-security 
charge on wages and other income, social-security registration fees, 
and penalties, fines, interest, etc., amounted to £10,767,823, while th: 
grants from the Governmental Consolidated Fund amounted to 
£3,200,000. 

The following table shows the number of benefits and pensions in 
force, the annual value of the benefits, and the total payments, fo: 
the fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. 


Number and Amount of Social Security Benefits and Pensions in Force in New Zealand. 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31, 1940, and 1941 
[Exchange rate of pound, July 1940=$3.23] 











As of March 31, 1940 As of March 31, 1941 
Class of benefit or pension 
inforce | value we | in force | value vg Swe 








| ed — 
Number) Annual Total | Number) Annual otal 


All classes of benefit_. 135, 291 | £9,117,475 








£9,337,243 | 182,019 | £9,925,314 | £10,405,4 
Universal superannuation ___- eee a ; .| 136,602 1 366,020 1 240, 336 
ON ed, SRA ite be _..| 98,262 | 6,859,420 | 6,517,899 | 97,606 7,127,821 | 7, 101, 34 
Widows. - - - . 10, 174 830, 623 | 785,952 | 10,569 843, 516 836, 368 
Orphans... 330 16, 743 | 14, 880 | 350 17, 888 7,7 
Family. ---- : - 11, 053 314, 458 | 252, 562 | 16,626 485, 337 411,8 
Invalidity - - -- ; -| 11,811 1, 005, 116 942,196 | 11,936 998, 792 999, 64 
et th einen che wall 988 90, 179 92, 653 | 931 | 85, 394 | 88, 65¢ 
Maori war benefits__- ' | 12 936 1, 103 | 7 | 546 +4 
Unemployment... _-. : -| 4,053 | 434,407 | 1,906 |..........-. 299 
Sickness. ----- ae TY | 2,565 |-- 208, 790 | 3, 452 | Ot eae oe Oe 279, 58 
Emergency - ------ 5 area 86, 711 ee 130, 09 





1 Became payable April 1, 1940. 

3 New Zealand Social Security Department. Report for the twelve months ended March 31, 1941. \\° 
lington, 1941. 

* Exchange rate of Australian pound, July 1940=$3.23. 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, SEPTEMBER 1941? 


SOME indication of the effort of the United States Employment 
Service in mobilizing labor for defense is given by the fact that during 
the first 9 months of 1941 the State employment services filled more 
jobs and placed more people than in the entire year of 1940. In the 
g-month period, 4,000,000 jobs were filled and 2,700,000 different 
individuals filled these jobs; the corresponding figures for the entire 
previous year were 3,800,000 and 2,400,000. In the 15 States which 
are centers of defense activity, approximately 15 percent more place- 
ments were made during the first 9 months of 1941 than in the entire 
year of 1940. In all other States combined, the number of placements 
in the first 9 months was about equal to the number in the entire 
year 1940. 

Placements in September rose to 545,700, the largest number 
made since December 1935 and the highest September volume in the 
history of the United States Employment Service. The gain of 7 
percent in placements over the preceding month represents the 
largest August-September increase since 1935. Increased demand 
for harvest hands and for cannery workers, and placements on con- 
struction projects, as well as the continuing expansion of the defense 
program, accounted for most of the gains. 

Since May 1941, as the defense program has absorbed more and 
more of the available labor supply, the number of job seekers reg- 
istered for work has declined continuously. The active file of reg- 
istrants as of the end of the month dropped by 343,000, to 4,400,000, 
or 11.5 percent less than in September 1940 and the lowest level in 
the history of the United States Employment Service. The number 
of applications for jobs received by State employment offices in 
September—1,400,000—declined from the previous month but was 16 
percent higher than in September 1940. 

Despite the high September volume of placements for the country 
as a whole, only 36 States, including all of the leading industrial 
States, shared in the increase over August; 15 States in various sec- 
tions of the country made fewer placements than in the preceding 
month. However, all States except Arizona, Colorado, Hawaii, and 





! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Bourd. 
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North Dakota participated in the 55-percent increase over Septe: 
1940. Exceptional gains over September 1940 were report: 
Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missis 
Nevada, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wyoming, where | 
ments were 2 to 3 times as great as in last September. These » 
are almost wholly attributable to large-scale building operations , 
army camps, airports, ordnance plants, and housing projects, a: 
shipbuilding and other defense activities. 

In 36 States fewer job seekers were registered for work than a vex, 
ago; reductions in 10 States—Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, \Muary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Vermont, and Washington. 
ranged from 40 to 71 percent. A heavy volume of defense contracts 
has greatly stimulated employment in 7 of these 9 States, and from 
Nevada and Vermont large numbers of workers have migrated to 
nearby defense centers in such States as California and Connecti 
At the other extreme, the active file in Arkansas was almost 3 times 
as great as in September 1940. Other large gains were reporte 
Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Except 
Indiana and Texas (where there is no limit to the period for w! 
registrations in the active file are valid), the gains may be attributed : 
registrations of workers who were employed on defense constructi 
projects now completed. 

Nearly 356,000 jobs were filled by men m September, and 188,()() 
by women. Placements of men were 70 percent greater than thos 
made in September 1940, while placements of women were 32 per 
higher. Only in Hawaii were placements in both groups less tha: 
in September 1940. For men alone, decreases were reported 
Arizona, Colorado, North Dakota, and Oklahoma; and for won 
alone, in lowa, Nebraska, New Mexico, Vermont, Virginia, 2: 
Wyoming. As in most previous months, placements of women 
ceeded those of men in Delaware, the District of Columbia, and \ 
Jersey. In these States placements of women in domestic ser 
are especially important. In September more than two-thirds 
the jobs filled by men and more than half of those filled by wo. 
were regular jobs expected to last a month or longer. The propor- 
tion for men was virtually the same as in August; for women, how- 
ever, the proportion of regular-job placements represented a sigiill- 
cant drop from the high figures of July and August. This indicates 
that although women are being hired for an ever-increasing num)! 


* 
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of jobs, there is no proof that they are sharing equitably in opportuni- 
‘ies for regular jobs in manufacturing and trade created by the defense 
program. 

At the end of September 1941, the active file of men numbered 
2,300,000 and of women 1,200,000. Based on comparable data for 
both periods, job seekers registered for work in each group were 13 
and 3 percent, respectively, lower than on September 30, 1940. Male 
registrants totaled less than on September 30, 1940, in 37 States, and 
woman registrants were fewer in 28 States. For the first time since 
February 1941, fewer than a million applications for work were filed 
by men; the 936,000 applications represented a gain of 13 percent 
over September 1940. The 460,000 applications filed by women 
represented an increase of 22 percent. 


[apie 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, September 
1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 





Percentage of change from 
Activity Number i 
Septem ber September 


August 1941 1940 1939 





Total complete placements 545, 676 4 

Regular. 348, 281 +4. | +7: 

Temporary 197, 395 +12. 6 + 3 
Supplementary placements 562, 020 +247. ! +10: 
Total ee a L ; 1, 396, 285 J, 115 
Active file P et 4, 355, 860 =7.1 2—11. 5 





| Excludes South Dakota; State agency suspended operations during September 1939 
' Based on comparable data: excludes Idaho 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, September 194] 
; I 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 





Percentage of change from 
Activity Number " 
September September 
1940 1939 ! 


August 1941 


lotal complete placements 18, O87 | 
Regular... . 10, 217 
Temporary , 7, 870 | 

Total applications 46, 804 | 

Active file. ‘ 4 173, 071 





| Excludes South Dakota; State agency suspended operations during September 1939 
i Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 

* Increase of less than 0.95 percent. 

‘ Excludes New York; data not reported. 

§ Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

* Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 
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TaBLe 3.—-Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by Staw 
September 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1941) 





Complete placements 





Total applica- | Active fi 










































































| : January-Sep- | | tions received | Sept 
September 1941 tember 1941 1941 
| | a) - | 
Social Security pie- 
Board region | Percent of a men- —_ 
and State change | | “7 tary | 
— from— Regular} Num- . place N Me. N 
=| (over 1 | ber |change ments| Num- jchange) Num- 
| ber SRM — ber from | ber 
| an.- Au- 
Aug. | Sept. Sept. gust | 
1941 | 1940 | L 1940 1941 | 
= 
Peteh..:...... 545, 676| +7. ; +54. 8 348, 28114, 052, 234| +53. 9/562, 020/1, 396,285) —3. 4\4, 355, 860 
Region I: | |= con amna a yo ere 
Conn__...- 9, 215 411.3) +27. 2 6,360! 77,721| +67.8 86} 21,773] +9.6| 35,365 
Maine. 5, 262} +18.3/+131.6) 4,206) 34,360) +97.4 15} 9,600! +13.9) 20, 187) —2: 
ass 10, 317; +13. 2\+107.8| 7,877| 79, 419|+129.1 10} 52,443) —7.5| 135,231] —2 - 
N.H 2,939} +5.8) +37.7| 2,101) 19,961) +12.0 41 5, 942} +20.9]) 10, 493) 
R.1......| | 2,177) +13.7|+106.4| 1,832} 18, 779|+179.5 0| 8,280) +24.9) 25, 452 
Vermont._| 1,673] +35.9| +55. 0| 802} 10,514) +29.5) 457) 2.3211 -+412.2) 5,497 
Region II: 
New York.| 62, 736| +25.6| +77.0| 34,403) 411,988) +76.7| 4,650} 151,827) +6.3) 384,623 
Region III: | 
Delaware... 1,957) +26.7| +47.2| 1,086) 13,567) +35.3| 110) 3,044) +7. 9| 6, 917 
PURE 17, 888} +13.4| +55.6| 11,175) 139,898) +69.6 20} 49, 181) +20.0) 154, 285] —31 
Pa 2 tabi 24,349) +23.6| +75.4| 18,387] 175,014] +58.4| 1,527) 94,796) +.6| 272,328 —2) 
Region IV: | 
D. C_.....| 5,685 +13.9| +35.8] 2,802) 47,297] +40.6) 3} 10,804) +1.0| 19,456 
Maryland_| 6,684) —11.5| +55.7| 4,537 55, 505 +65.2| 554) 23,935] —6.1| 29,079 
8 ates 15, 346| +7. 2) +48.6) 12,330) 147, 565|+154.9) 7,377| 32,485) —10.8) 90, 416 
Virginia...| 10,132) —22.1) +17.3} 7,110} 99, 080/+103.4) 300) 21, 198 —11.0| 51, 984 
W. Va....- 4, 776, +18.8| +77.5| 2,905} 34,533) +48. 6 404) 14,255} +3.0| 56,435) 
Region V: | 
Kentucky.| 4,359) —14.4) +57.8| 3,146) 35, 538) +53. 2 117} 18,607] +3.4| 79,615 
Michigan..| 15,068} +9.8) +15.7| 9,961] 125,381) +31.6| 875) 58,317| +18.1| 125, 036 
Ohio. ____. 29, 876} +16.5| +63.5| 17,397 216,712} +66.0| 701) 62,095) —4.4| 212,766 
Region VI | 
Illinois. ...| 22,249} +6.9| +55.6| 13,243} 190,865 +62.9| 1,245) 82,673] —13.1| 189, 241 
Indiana ._.| 14, 791| +16.7| +62.1| 9,628} 114,472) +69.2} 687) 34,361; —2.9| 226,639 
Wisconsin.| 12,070} +5.6| +56.3| 6,367| 88,273} +48.7| 360) 24,675) —4.1 
Region VII: 
Alabama..| 6,396} +4.7| +521) 5,190} 49,830| +26.3, 499) 26,004) +.5| 91,678 
Florida....| 5,896) +9.1| +34.2) 4,646, 52,674, +89. 5 67, 18,224) +7.3| 110, 995 
Georgia....| 11,911) —10.7| +39.6| 8,920] 87,9382) +19.3) 1,028) 33,369) +66) 92,518 
Miss__....| 10,007) —7.8|+103.7| 8,180} 52,260) +49.0| 847) 2F.570) +5.2| 77,934) 
yaa 7,456] —21.2} +94.2) 6,466| 67, 741|+161.9| 320) 19,814) +10.8) 54,346) 
Tennessee.| 10,690} +53.7| +99.0) 8,015) 77, 164) +72. 9]172, 739} 18, 323) —13.9| 123, 334| 
Region VIII: 
Iowa_....- 10, 024) +16.4| +34.9| 6,136) 71,713} +23.8) 559) 16,771) —25.3| 61, 758 
Minn__.___| 9, 738| —10.8| +32.1| 4,971 69,895 +30.6/ 494) 28,528) —11.5) 76, 990 
Nebraska..| 4,762) +8.1| +41.8} 2,705, 31,290) +25.7 123} 7,957} —11.2| 43, 709 
. Dak....| 6,972} —45.0} —1.1) 1,546) 38,103) +17.6| 349] 8,637) —44.0| 22,815 
S. Dak....| 2,448} —17.5| +18.7| 1,313] 16,289] +23.0| 2,768} 5,280} —3.3| 16, 130 
Region 1X: 
Arkansas..| 7,924) +3.4|+102.1| 6,256) 60,004) +49.4/105,363| 23,602} —15.2| 99, 942 
Kansas....| 8, 754) +31.1| +63.1| 4,014 63,798) +76.7| 483] 21,244) —14.6| 64,661/ +1 
Missouri. _| 16,417) +15.4| +83.6| 11,271) 130, 206| +88.5| 9,102} 53,907) —3.8] 200,450) +2 
Oklahoma.| 6,139) +28.3) +1.8 3,000' 39,648) —14.3| 12,020) 18,354) —38.5 
Region X: 
Louisiana .| 6,943} —1.6\+105.0| 5,081) 55,232) +84.0) 804) 21,801) —11.0| 127, 247 
N. Mex...| 4, 004}+102.8) +63.2) 1,615) 16, 597) +88.2) 3,876] 3,449) —7.4) 25, 794 
Texas... _. 39,870) +8.9) +44.0) 25,630) 298,847) +18. 5/141, 516) 68,332) —12.8) 314, 423 
Region X1: | 
Arizona_..| 2,510) +17.7) —4.4 1,444, 23,011} —2.9) 6,896) 4,205; +1.4 15, 146 
Colorado..| 5, 178| +16.2| —33.5| 3,176, 38,219) —18.3) 7,179) 11,127) —5.3) 46,909 
Idaho____. 4, 837| +13.3)+100.6) 1,676) 28, 603) +25.4) 5,487) 3, 567, +18.6| 20, 911) 
Montana..| 2,828} —22.0| +17.8) 1, 851| 21,607, +26.6| 646,  5,441| +13.7| 10,016| —4 
Utah. .... 3,985] +34.7/+181.8| 2230 21.468) 466.8] 458]  8,682| +15.4| 16,271) —24.' 
Wyoming.| 2,475) +.7|+121.8) 2,085) 14,800) +69.8 70, 2,549 —19.4| 3,926 | 
Region XII: | 
C 44, 533} +1.8) +-57.9| 26,551) 307,087) +63.3| 19,750) 112,262) —3.6) 281, 365 
Nevada...| 2,107) —20.2|+127.5) 1,197) 16,448) +61.0 81| 2,997} —10.4| 2, 950 
Oregon..._| 11,866) —10.0/4107.0| 9,431) 80, 584| +77.8| 36,290) 15,956] —4.3| 19, 185 
Wash... 7, 565] —20.7| +33.2} 4,538) 67, 247/ —7.0| 12,620, 22,832) —4.1) 26, 503 
Territories: 
Alaska__..| 1,077) +9.4| +69.3 802 8, 381) +57.0 35, 1,465) +9.2 760) 
Hawaii..| 815] —16.9| —25.0/ 690, 8,934) +13.8) 3} 2,334) +46.9/ 3,161 








72, 810) - 


100,178) +5! 





! Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. ? Data not comparable. 
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| .uLe 4.—Activities of Public Employment Service for Veterans, by State, September 
1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1941] 





Complete placements Active file as of Sept. 30, 1941 








| Total 
1) Security Board region | | Percent of change | spplica- Percent of change 


and State from /— tions from '— 
Number |—— | received | Number |-————— 
| August | Septem- | Aug. 31, 
| 1941 | ber 1940 | } 1941 








| 








Region I: 


. b | 46, 804 | 2173, 071 3—5.4 
: 
Connecticut __.----- 





709 | 1,155| 13.6 
343 850 | —13, 
= . .177| 9,341 +8. 
New Hampshire - -- .6 : 186 469 —G., 
. , ‘ ; = 855 | +16. 
Vermont -------- y C as 237 17 
Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware _...._.-- 
New Jersey --.--.--- 
Pennsylvania - -__-. : 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_. 
Maryland 
North Carolina - - 


West Virginia__-- 
Region V: 
Kentucky-.---- 


ore bo to om 


oO 


wn 


Mississippi-_-------- 
South Carolina. __- 
Tenn 

Region VIII: 


North Dakota. - --- are: Os 
South Dakota............-.| 
Region IX: 


0 | 
0 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
0 
9 | 
1 
5 
5 | 
.3 
8) 
6 | 
0 
4 
0 | 


yy 


Arizona... -_-. 
Colorado... -- 
daho 








' Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
? Excludes New York; data not reported. 

* Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

* Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 

* Data not reported. 

. not comparable. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 
1941 


AN EXTRAORDINARY or special session of the International Li!) 
Conference was held at Columbia University in New York City froy 
October 27 to November 5, 1941. This was the second confer: 
to be held in this country, the first being in Washington in 1919 

The International Labor Organization, which was ormed at (|) 
close of World War I for the purpose of securing improved and mor 
uniform labor standards for the workers of various countries, has |ye|:| 
an annual conference each year since 1919 with the exception of tl) 
year 1940 when world conditions made the holding of a meeting in- 
possible. 

The Conference provides for tripartite representation of the govern- 
ments which are members of the Organization and of the principal! 
employers’ and workers’ organizations in each country. The pro- 
cedure of the Conference has been to adopt draft conventions whic}, 
were presented to the different countries for ratification. It has bee: 
the practice also to adopt recommendations on subjects which were 
not regarded as lending themselves, under existing circumstances, (0 
formulation as draft conventions. 

Because of the world situation, many countries could not be repre- 
sented at the 1941 Conference and therefore no action could be taken 
on formal conventions. The principal purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the part the ILO should play in post-war reconstruction and 
the methods of securing effective cooperation, in times both of peace 
and of war, among representatives of governments, managemei', 
and workers. These subjects were presented in two reports, one | 


the Acting Director, Edward J. Phelan, on ‘The ILO and Reconstruc- 
tion” and the other by the International Labor Office on “‘ Wartime 


Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration.” 


Resolutions of the Conference 


The Conference adopted several resolutions and a program ©! 


action for the International Labor Office in putting them into effec! 
1448 
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Particularly noteworthy was the following resolution submitted by the 
United States delegation and unanimously adopted by the Conference: 


\Whereas the victory of the free peoples in the war against totalitarian 
aggression is an indispensable condition of the attainment of the ideals of the 
international Labor Organization; and 

Whereas the close of the war must be followed by immediate action, 

viously planned and arranged, for the feeding of peoples in need, for the re- 
construction of the devastated countries, for the provision and transportation of 
raw materials and capital equipment necessary for the restoration of economic 
activity, for the reopening of trade outlets, for the resettlement of workers and 
their families under circumstances in which they can work in freedom and security 
and hope, for the changing over of industry to the needs of peace, for the main- 
renance of employment, and for the raising of standards of living throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the accOmplishment of these purposes will require the ‘‘fullest col- 
laboration between all nations in the economic field’; and 

Whereas such collaboration will set tasks of organization and administration 
calling for the highest ability and for the most sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of peoples; and 

Whereas the International Labor Organization, which possesses the confidence 
of the free peoples and includes in its structure the representatives of workers 
and employers, is for these reasons peculiarly fitted to take part in this work in 
such a way as to minimize misunderstanding and unrest and to promote a stable 
and enduring peace: 

The Conference of the International Labor Organization requests the Govern- 
ing Body— 

a) to transmit this resolution forthwith to the Governments of all member 
States, to call their attention to the desirability of associating the International 
Labor Organization with the planning and application of measures of reconstruc- 
tion, and to ask that the International Labor Organization be represented in any 
peace and reconstruction conference following the war; 

(b) to suggest to the Governments of the member States that they should, if 
they have not already done so, set up representative agencies for the study of the 
social and economic needs of the post-war world and that such agencies should 
consult with the appropriate organs of the International Labor Organization; 

(c) to set up from its own membership a small tripartite committee, instructed 
to study and prepare (i) measures of reconstruction and (ii) emergency measures 
to deal with unemployment, which should be empowered to enlist the assistance 
of technically qualified experts and authorized to cooperate with governmental, 
intergovernmental, and private agencies engaged in similar studies and with those 
agencies whose present activities in the social and economic field affect the condi- 
tions under which post-war programs will be carried out; 

(d) to make full use of such existing organs of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion as the International Public Works Committee, the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, the Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement, and the 
Joint Maritime Commission, and from time to time to make such modifications in 
the composition of these agencies, and to set up such new agencies, as may be 
needed to meet the responsibilities implied in this resolution; 

(e) to direct the program of work of the International Labor Office to fulfill 
the purposes of this resolution; and 

(f) to report on the subject matter of this resolution to the next and subsequent 
meetings of the International Labor Conference so that the International Labor 
Organization shall be in a position to give authoritative expression to the social 
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objectives confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the ba 


s of 
“improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security.’’ 


Other resolutions concerned the protection of seamen; improving 
social-economic conditions in the Americas; representation of manage. 
ment and workers on Government agencies concerned with public 
policy affecting the interests of these groups; the developmen: of 
plans for dealing with international transportation problems and with 
world textile problems. One resolution, adopted on the recommenda. 
tion of the worker delegates from 22 countries, urged that the utmos; 
possible industrial aid be given to China, Great Britain, Russia, and 
their allies, and proposed economic cooperation among the free coun- 
tries of the world as a basis for post-war reconstruction and the estal- 
lishment of peace. 


Countries Represented at Conference 


The Conference was attended by representatives of 35 countries. 
The countries represented included the Americas, North and South: 
the British Empire and its self-governing dominions; the European 
Governments-in-exile; France; Ireland; China; Thailand; Egypt; and 
Iran. ‘The majority of the Governments sent full delegations—two 
Government delegates, one employer delegate, and one workers’ dele- 
gate, and technical advisers for each group. The United States 
delegation consisted of Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Adolph 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; Robert J. Watt, representing 
the workers; and Henry I. Harriman, representing employers, with 
their advisers. The Conference was noteworthy for the strength of 
the delegations sent, 12 ministers of cabinet rank being included 
Secretary Perkins was elected President of the Conference. 

The activities and program of the International Labor Organization 
will be discussed more fully in a later issue of the Monthly Labo: 


Review. 
onroon 


EIGHTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


THE necessity for maintaining and extending standards set up by 
labor legislation in connection with the industrial expansion resulting 
from the defense emergency was stressed in the discussions of the 
Eighth National Conference on Labor Legislation held in Washing- 
ton, November 12 to 14, 1941. Among the subjects scheduled fo: 
discussion by the Conference that of labor problems in the post-war 
economy was given considerable attention. Delegates were presen' 
from 40 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, representing 
the State governments and all groups of organized labor. 

The subjects considered by special committees were: Labor supp!y 
and training and priorities, State labor laws and defense, safety and 
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health programs and national defense, and industrial relations. A 
special report was presented by the standing committee on education 
and training. 

Seven resolutions were adopted by the Conference. The first 
advocated the establishment of a service by the Secretary of Labor 
in the Department of Labor, in cooperation with union headquarters 
in Washington, through -which representatives of labor and State 
labor departments will be assisted in dealing with the appropriate 
Federal agency and through which they can secure up-to-date infor- 
mation on functions and staff of national defense agencies. 

The full cooperation of the United States Department of Labor 
with the International Labor Organization, in the planning and execut- 
ing of measures of post-war reconstruction, was urged, as well as the 
addition of a special staff to the Department if this is found necessary 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. 

The United States Department of Labor was requested to price 
commodities in the important cities of the country for a budget 
which represents an adequate American standard of living and to 
publish the cost of this budget at least quarterly and as promptly as 
possible after the date to which it applies. 

The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division was commended 
in another resolution for prohibiting industrial home work in the wage 
order for the jewelry-manufacturing industry. It was urged that 
similar action be taken under other wage orders for industries where 
home work is prevalent. 

Since the general trends of earnings of employees both by industry 
and locality are in many respects a very essential item in the handling 
of employer-employee relationships, and current wage data by locality 
have been lacking or inadequate in the past, it was recommended that 
the United States Department of Labor assume the responsibility for 
compiling and editing such data either on a monthly or quarterly basis 
for the benefit of all individuals or organizations interested in such 
material. 

In view of the fact that one and a half billion man-hours of labor 
were lost in 1940 as a result of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases and that there is a probability of a still greater loss in working 
time from these causes as industry continues to expand to meet the 
national emergency, the Conference recommended that the United 
States Public Health Service allocate grants-in-aid under title VI, 
section 601 of the Social Security Act, to divisions of industrial hygiene 
in State labor departments to assist them in their work of accident 
and disease prevention. 

In a final resolution the appreciation of the Conference was expressed 
for the Secretary’s leadership and the aid of her staff in originating 
and continuing these conferences. 
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C. 1. O. CONVENTION, 1941 


PRACTICALLY every important decision of the convention of ¢}), 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, held in Detroit, Novembe, |- 
to November 22, was an expression of the convention’s convic: jo, 
that national defense and the successful prosecution of Presi le; 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy are the paramount issues confronting 
American labor today. A major portion of President Murray’s an) \;,| 
report to the convention dealt with this subject. Although the repor 
was highly critical of many features of the Administration’s progray 
and methods, a major criticism being that the Government had faile 
to give labor adequate representation on the various defense agencies. 
it was clear that the criticisms were intended to be constructive and 
to aid the defense program. 


Attitude on Defense Program 


The delegates unanimously endorsed President Murray’s remarks 0; 
national defense as expressing the official position of the C. 1. O., and 
in addition, the convention adopted a resolution on foreign polic) 
which summarizes the C. I. O. position. In part this resolution read 


We are fully cognizant and deeply appreciative of the dangers to our country 
as a result of the continued aggression of the Nazi government and Hitlerism 
We cannot condemn too vehemently the cold-blooded murder of innocent civilians 
in the conquered nations by Hitler and his Nazi hordes, and call upon our Goveri- 
ment to rally all free nations in their official condemnation of these brutal policie- 

At the present time the people of Great Britain and of the Soviet Union and 
China are engaged in their heroic struggle to smash Hitlerism. President Rovose- 
velt, reflecting the unquestioned desire of the American people, has espoused t!\ 
policy of extending complete and full aid to these nations in their vital strugy) 
which involves the-interests of the American people. 

The C. I. O. declares it to be of paramount importance to the security of this 
Nation that we immediately furnish all possible aid to and completely cooperat 
with Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, which are the nations now 
carrying on the struggle to rid the world of Nazism, the enemy of mankind, and 
thereby bring about the military annihilation of Hitler’s regime. This progran 
must be coupled with an aggressive preparedness and active defense by t! 
united efforts of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

The C. I. O. commends President Roosevelt for his forthright foreign polic) 
and in the joint action of the President and Congress in the recent amendments |: 
the neutrality law which will permit this Nation to immediately arm and prote! 
American ships and American seamen carrying vitally needed supplies to |!) 
heroic people of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, and thereby as~\1" 
the quicker defeat of Nazi Germany. 

We urge upon our membership to a greater effort in our national defense | 
gram, to formulate policies, call conferences, and consult with members otf 
national administration, our employers, and other local groups, toward the 
that by a mighty joint and unified effort we shall have done our part to dest: 
Nazism and preserve for the future benefit of America our present free «1! 
democratic way of life. 
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Industrial Relations 


‘he convention also adopted a resolution on strikes which urged 
affiliated unions to cooperate with industry and the Government to 
obtain maximum efficiency in production and to adjust all labor 
disputes on a voluntary basis through collective-bargaining machinery 
established in wage agreements and through the mediation facilities 
of the Government. 


Industrial Council Plan 


As the C. I. O.’s particular contribution to national defense, it 
urged the Government to adopt the ‘ Murray Industry Council Plan” 
as most suited to the needs of the present national emergency. Briefly, 
the Murray Plan calls for the creation in each of the national defense 
industries of an industry council, with equal representation from labor 
and management and an impartial chairman representing the Govern- 
ment. The duties of such a council would be to increase the efficiency 
of operation in each industry, to encourage labor-management-Gov- 
ernment cooperation, and to develop and promote plans for maximum 
production. There would also be local industry councils, composed 
{ local union representatives and management, to expedite the 
handling of grievances and to promote efficiency, thus greatly in- 
creasing the output of defense materials in the plant. The whole 
system would head up in a national board of review, composed of an 
equal number of representatives from labor, industry, and the Govern- 
ment, to coordinate the work of industry councils and to pass upon all 
disagreements and problems which could not be settled on a local or 
industry basis. 

The object of the plan, it was emphasized, is the production of 
armaments in needed quantities through the full and complete coop- 
eration of industry, organized labor, and the Government. At the 
same time, the plan would preserve the basic democratic rights of the 
American people, including the right of workers to organize into labor 
unions for collective bargaining and mutual protection. 


PPPPOPOS 
MEETING OF STATE LABOR OFFICIALS, 1941 


THE 27th annual meeting of the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials, held in St. Louis, Mo., September 3-6, 1941, 
considered primarily the subject of State labor law administration in 
terms of national defense. 

The committee reports stressed the continuation of labor 
standards already attained, and were followed by discussions on 
apprentice training, minimum wages, social security, child labor, 

427537—41——7 
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women in industry, wage-claim collection, civil service, industria) 
home work, factory inspection, and machinery safety requirements 
In addition to these reports, special discussions covered the work o{ 
women in defense industries, planning for defense workers’ health. ¢}. 
building up of unemployment-insurance reserves to meet the demayy(< 
following the present emergency, the matter of efficiency, and priort jex 
and unemployment problems resulting therefrom. 

In addition to a resolution urging the association to send repre- 
sentatives to the International Labor Office meeting in New York 
City in October 1941, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Maintenance of Child Labor Standards 


In this critical period of increased production and expanding employmen; 
opportunity, the International Association of Governmental Labor Officia\. 
emphasizes the vital importance of maintaining protective measures which insur, 
the education, training, and the safety, health and general welfare of young workers. 
and recommends that every effort be made to— 

1. Maintain existing protective legislation. 

2. Extend such protection to occupations or fields of employment now not 
adequately covered, such as commercialized agriculture and street trades, and 

3. Develop more effective regulation of employment of minors in occupations 
particularly hazardous to health and safety. 

The Association, recognizing the importance of safeguarding not only th 
condition of employment but also the opportunity of employment for youth i: 
desirable and legal occupations, further urges the extension of guidance and 
specialized placement services for young persons through public employment 
services. 

Industrial Home Work 


Whereas, The International Association of Governmental Labor Officials has 
repeatedly expressed the opinion that the practice of industrial home work make- 
impossible the enforcement of labor standards pertaining to fair wages, reasona!)|: 
working hours and child labor, and 

Whereas, The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division has issued a way: 
order for the jewelry industry which includes the prohibition of industrial hon ne 
work and has given consideration to the prohibition of home work in 
women’s apparel industry, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
express to the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division its strong approval! 
of his action and urge that the Wage and Hour Division continue to give co: 
sideration to the prohibition of home work in any industry in which the problem 
is important. 


Creation of Safety and Health Unti 


Whereas, The safety and health of workers necessitates constant considerat iv! 
of safety and health standards adjusted to changing methods of production and 
the introduction of new materials into industry, and 

Whereas, The increased tempo of production resulting from the defense p: 
gram has brought with it the rapid expansion of industry, necessitating 1°\ 
processes and new machinery whose effect upon the physical health and safe': 
of workers cannot be foretold, as well as the use of obsolete and hazardous 1):- 
chines and the rapid introduction of new and untrained workers, working under 
inadequate supervision, and 


to 
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\Vhereas, These conditions create a greater need than ever before for the setting 
of safety standards and procedures, Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
urge the creation and establishment within the United States Department of 
Labor of a permanent unit empowered: 

|. To recommend a unified procedure for the control and elimination of occupa- 
tional hazards; to recommend uniform codes for the elimination of such hazards. 

2. To recommend uniform methods and procedures for the elimination of 
industrial accidents. 

3. To collect and make available for Federal and State agencies information 
relating to these subjects. 

1. To function as a central agency to promote cooperation between Federal 
and State organizations in securing uniform standard methods, practices and 


codes. 


Labor Standards in Relation to National Defense 


Whereas, The National Defense Program has created many problems in the 
fullest utilization of the working men and women in the defense program, and 

Whereas, Their help and cooperation are essential to the successful carrying 
out of the defense program and are also essential to the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life and to the bringing about of better economic and social con- 
ditions, and 

Whereas, Existing labor standards with regard to wages, hours, and working 
conditions, and the rights and responsibilities of labor are being questioned too 
often without having any real relation to the defense program, and contraventive 
to the full principle of our whole defense program, and 

Whereas, It has always been the position of this Association that labor standards 
are necessary not only for efficient production, but also for the welfare of the 
worker and our nation, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That labor standards with regard to wages, hours, working conditions, 
collective bargaining and the other matters that vitally affect our defense pro- 
gram, and the continuation and extension of the benefits of the democratic way 
of life be vigorously enforced, where labor standards now exist, and where such 
standards are absent or nonexistent, that labor standards be established and 
extended. 


Training of Apprentices 


Whereas, It is a well-recognized fact that there is now and will continue to be a 
need for skilled mechanics, and 

Whereas, skilled journeymen can best be produced by training on the job in 
accordance with a definite plan of apprenticeship training, and 

Whereas, The responsibility for apprenticeship training rests primarily upon 
industry, therefore be it 

Resolved, By this 27th annual convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials that the Office of Production Management or other 
proper governmental agency give consideration to the possibility of including a 
provision for the training of apprentices in contracts for defense goods in situa- 
tions which lend themselves to such training. 


Cooperation of Committee on Conservation of Manpower 


Whereas, The Federal Department of Labor has set up an organization of 
voluntary experts on safety to assist defense industries in the prevention of 
accidents and occupational diseases, and 
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Whereas, Such organization functions independently of State Depar: 
responsible for industrial safety and sanitation, resulting in duplication of ; 
and-lack of coordination, and 


Whereas, Funds have been made available to the Federal Departm: 
Labor to permit the employment of full-time assistants in this field, now the: 
be it 

Resolved, By this 27th annual convention of the International Associat) 
Governmental Labor Officials that the Secretary of Labor be requested to pr 
for closer cooperation of the organization for the conservation of manpow: 
making reports of such organization available to State Departments in cha: 
industrial safety and sanitation, and be it further 

Resolved, That since funds have been made available to the Federal Depart: 
of Labor, that some allocation of funds or personnel be made to assist S}.:, 
Departments rather than to set up separate and independent agencies. 


New Officers 


The newly elected officers are Voyta Wrabetz, president; (. || 
Gram, first vice president; Morgan R. Mooney, second vice presideit : 
L. D. Currie, third vice president; Forrest H. Shuford, fourth vice pres- 
ident; Nellie Kennedy, fifth vice president; Isador Lubin, secretary- 
treasurer. A recommendation was made that the 1942 meeting of t!. 
association be held during the month of May or June, at a place to bh 
decided upon by the executive committee. 


PPPCOS 
MEETING OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS, 191! 


THE International Association of Industrial Accident Boards ani 
Commissions held its 28th annual meeting at Winnipeg, Manitoh: 
September 8-11, 1941. More than 200 delegates attended the co: 

ference which was devoted to a consideration of the fundamentals 0! 
and possible improvements in workmen’s compensation administr: 

tion. The convention considered a proposal for the drafting of » 
standard workmen’s compensation law. This arose from a suggestio! 
of C. K. Newcombe, president of the association, who suggested » 
model plan to act as a “measuring stick.”” The association adopte: 
a resolution recommending that the South American republics be 
invited to join the association, and acted also on the matter of ex 
traterritoriality and preferred claims under the National Bankruptc\ 
Act. 

The officers for 1941-42 include William Chesnut, director, Bure: 
of Workmen’s Compensation, Pennsylvania, president; Emma > 
Tousant, chairman, Department of Industrial Accidents, Mau-- 
sachusetts, vice president; and Verne A. Zimmer, director, Divisio 
of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Labor Conferences 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS, 1941 ? 


O\ ER 5,000,000 workers were represented at the session of the British 
Trades Union Congress held at Edinburgh, September 1 to 4, 1941. 
This meeting, the third since the outbreak of war, was the seventy- 
third annual convention of the organization. 

in the general council’s report to the congress, it was emphasized 
that recent growth in the prestige of organized labor was noteworthy, 
as was also the increase of over 200,000 in membership in the last 
year. The essential part organized labor is taking in the war is 
exemplified, it was stated, by the consultation of union members with 
Government cabinet members and department heads. It was further 
reported that only 3 cases of interunion difficulty had come before 
the disputes committee during the year. Three unions became affili- 
ated with the congress in this period. 

Reference was made to closer relations developed with the coopera- 
tive movement, the Cooperative Authority being represented in the 
National Council of Labor. 

In safeguarding the position of labor and at the same time promoting 
the war effort, which the report stated had not reached its maximum, 
the general council has sometimes made limited proposals. This has 
been done because of existing circumstances, but “will not in any way 
prejudice the consideration of the full trade-union claims after the 
war. 


Wage Stabilization 


The policy of stabilizing wages at existing levels, except in special 
cases, presented by the British Government in a command paper last 
summer, was formally rejected by the Trades Union Congress. It 
was held that if the Government wished to meet the problem, its first 
task should be to reduce working hours of employees. This would 
have the twofold advantage of lowering workers’ incomes from the 
higher rates paid for overtime hours while at the same time increasing 
productivity and benefiting the health and well-being of British labor. 
Although the convention recognized that some inflation is inevitable 
in war, it felt that wage increases had been inadequate, as wages had 
risen 20 percent but the cost of living 30 percent. Therefore, to 
stabilize wages at the existing level would mean lowering the stand- 
ard of living. As wages had been raised unequally in different pur- 
suits, to maintain these levels would mean inequality. 

In the command paper referred to (No. 6294), the Government 
stated that shipping difficulties and the diversion of manpower, 
machinery, and factory space to the production of war materials had 
already reduced the supply of goods for civilian use; that with the 





‘ Reports from Don C. Bliss, United States acting commercial attaché, London (Nos. 673 and 683); Great 
Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), August and September 194]; and Trades Union Congress, 
Labor, London, September 1941. 
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exhaustion of reserves it was necessary to give up luxuries and als, ;, 
reduce consumption of goods regarded as necessaries under pac, 
conditions; and that increases in money wages, salaries, or profits 
would not alter the situation. It further stated that inflation res))|;. 
when price rises are followed by wage increases; and that it is import.) 
to check the inflationary trend before it is uncontrollable. This. {)) 
authorities felt, could be done by stabilizing prices and wages. 

Prior to the trade-union meeting, Sir Walter Citrine, gener 
secretary of the congress, prepared a special memorandum in rely 
He stated that in 1939 the General Council of the Trades Union Con. 
gress expressed the view that any attempt to control movements fo; 
increases of wages was impracticable and undesirable. This was 
endorsed by the Trades Union Congress in October 1940 and was 
reaffirmed in 1941 after the publication of the Government’s state- 
ment, reviewed above. 

Support was given to the policy of checking rises in the cost of 
living through price control, rationing, and Exchequer payments ai 
the source to cover costs. Control of profits and the lending of savings 
to the Government were favored by the general council. By exten- 
sion of these measures, it was added, the general council believed it 
would be possible to avoid the dangers of inflation without necessi- 
tating interference with the established methods of wage adjustment 


Trades Disputes Legislation 


The prolonged effort of organized labor to obtain repeal of tl: 
Trades Disputes and Trades Union Act of 1927 has been temporaril) 
abandoned in the interest of national unity, but two amendments 
were proposed at the congress—one designed to give civil-service 
employees the right to affiliate with the Trades Union Congress, and 
the other to enable municipalities to make trade-union membership 
a condition of employment. 

The 1927 legislation was enacted following the general strike of 
1926. It limits labor’s right to strike, defines illegal picketing, ani 
regulates expenditures of unions for political purposes. As late as 
the last previous session of the congress, repeal of the law was stil! 
sought. Its restrictive character was described as particularly unde- 
sirable at a time when unions were cooperating fully with the 
Government.” 


Anglo-Russian Cooperation 


In proposing an Anglo-Russian council of workers the stated pur- 
pose was to establish the closest cooperation between trade-unionists 
in the two countries, to prevent Nazi propagandists from playing one 
movement off against the other, and also to increase the amount o! 





2 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1941 (pp. 154, 155). 
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help being given to the Russians. It was pointed out that joint 
prosecution of the war is not a reason for collaboration with the 
Communist Party. However, the growth of cooperation, in the 
opinion of British labor, will mean achievement of the common 
understanding between these two peoples which is a necessary con- 
dition of enduring peace. 


Labor Supply 


Greater effort to secure for women equal pay for equal work was 
urged upon the general council. Women have already secured equal 
pay in passenger transport, on the railways, in the clothing and boot 
and shoe industry. Women in engineering industries are covered 
by an agreement providing standard rates for jobs after a qualifying 
period. 

The Government was called on to regard the manning of industry 
to be as important as that of the military services. Labor, it was 
stated, would have to be taken into the confidence of the Government 
to a greater degree. 

Resolutions were also adopted dealing with increases in rates of 
pay and allowances to service men and their dependents; calling for 
abolition of the sales tax on all commodities necessary to maintain 
the health and well-being of the working classes; post-war recon- 
struction with particular reference to the control of financial interests 
and the insuring of speedy and continuous employment for all workers; 
food rationing, price control, and communal feeding; general recog- 
nition of trade-union membership cards; and employees’ pension 
schemes. 








Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Right of Employee to Additional Payments Under Wage-Hour [ax 


UNDER a recent ruling of the Minnesota Supreme Court,! restitut io 
of unpaid overtime by an employer will not necessarily prevent s\1\)- 
sequent damage suits by his employees. Under the Federal Fair Lalor 
Standards Act an employee may recover unpaid overtime and in a 
dition an equal amount called “liquidated damages” as a penalt, 
In the case under review an employee had failed to receive overtimn: 
compensation as required by the act. After he left his employment, 
the employer made full restitution of the amount due the employee. 
In acknowledging receipt of this payment, the employee specifically 
reserved the right to maintain an action for liquidated damages, ani 
later sued the employer and obtained a judgment in the Municipn| 
Court of Minneapolis. 

In sustaining the judgment, the State supreme court declared that 
the employee did not waive his statutory right to sue for additional 
compensation by accepting payment from his employer for unpaid 
overtime. The ruling further held that the right to liquidated 
damages automatically accrues with a finding of unpaid overtime. 
The court pointed out also that Congress explicitly provided for a: 
additional equal amount as liquidated damages, and the courts ar 
given no discretion to deny such damages when it has been determined 
that the employee failed to receive payment for overtime to which 
he was entitled. 


Person Employed Exclusively as Watchman Not Under Wage-How 


Law 


The North Carolina Supreme Court has again considered the ques- 
tion of whether a watchman is subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Several months ago, this court held that a watchman perform- 
ing other duties came under the act.2 Recently, in a case involving 
the same employee, after a jury had found that his only duties were those 
of a watchman the court held that he was not subject to the act.* At 

1 Abroe v. Lindsay Bros. (300 N. W. 457). 


? See Monthly Labor Review, December 1940 (p. 1437.) 
4 Hart v. Gregory (16 S. E. (2d) 837). 
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the time the suit was brought the employee alleged that he not only 
worked as a night watchman but also tended the boilers so that suffi- 
cient steam could be available for the operation of the plant. The 
rrial court held that such a watchman did not come under the law, 
but the supreme court, on appeal, reversed the decision and directed 
that a new trial be held. At this trial, the jury decided that the em- 
ployee worked exclusively: as a watchman and did not tend the boilers. 

The decision holding that the watchman was not covered by the law 
was by a divided court. The majority opinion declared that it would 
be doing violence to the language of the act to give it such elasticity 
that an ordinary night watchman came under the provisions of the act. 
Mr. Justice Seawell, in a dissenting opinion, believed it to be fully 
consistent with the definition which the law provides that a watchman 
should be considered within the statute. The justice said that the 
majority opinion failed to accord “to that measure the liberal con- 
struction to which all such remedial statutes are entitled.’’ 


Damages Awarded Under a Service-Letter Statute 


A Missouri Court of Appeals has recently decided a case of con- 
siderable interest to labor, involving a so-called “‘service letter.’’ * In 
Missouri, as well as in several other States, legislation has been 
adopted requiring an employer upon request to furnish a former 
employee with a letter, stating the period of employment and the 
kind of service rendered by the employee. Such a letter is usually 
referred to as a “‘service letter.”’ In this case a discharged employee 
requested that he be furnished with aletter setting forth the nature and 
character of the work which he performed, the duration thereof, and 
the true facts regarding his leaving the employment. The company 
refused to comply with the request and allegedly violated the State 
statute requiring that employees be furnished with such letters. The 
refusal was held to be a wrongful act and in the lower court the employee 
was given a judgment for actual damages of $100, and punitive dam- 
ages of $2,900. 

The appellate court held that the failure of the employee to receive 
a service letter from the employer was a hindrance to his securing 
employment, and concluded that there was sufficient evidence of 
actual damages to sustain the verdict of the jury. However, the 
appeals court modified the judgment for punitive damages, stating 
that $1,000 was all that the substantial evidence in the case would 
support. It was pointed out that such damages are allowed as a 
punishment for a wrong done and should be assessed as based upon 
the degree of malice or positive misconduct upon the part of the em- 
ployer. In this case, the court said, the wrong done by the company 
was due not so much to actual malice as to ignorance of the law, 


* Stephens v. Lever Brothers Co. 
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culpable indifference, and negligence which amounted to positiye 
misconduct. 


Injury Caused by Wearing a Work Shoe Held a Compensablc 
Accident 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia has recently held tha; 
an injury to an employee’s foot caused by the wearing of a safety shoe 
was compensable.’ The workman had worked 25 years as a core- 
maker fora company engaged in the manufacture of metal pipe. He 
wore a pair of safety shoes purchased from the employer, who recom- 
mended, but did not require, them to be worn. The shoes had a meta! 
guard or tip so attached as to prevent the toes of the workman from 
being mashed by falling objects. While engaged in the performance 
of his work, the employee felt a painful sensation in his right foot. Ay 
ulcerous condition developed which became progressively worse an 
later the foot was amputated. The State industrial commission held 
that the employee sustained an injury by an accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employment. 

The court upheld the commission, stating that the word “‘accident’ 
as used in compensation statutes should be defined in a popular rather 
than in a technical sense. Thus, an accident is an event which creates 
an effect that is not the natural or probable consequence of the means 
employed and is not intended, designed, or reasonably anticipated 
In this case, the court said, the employee had worn the shoes for 
month without any ill effect until the day he suffered the injury. The 
safety shoe in protecting the employee from one danger, through an 
unexpected, undesigned, and fortuitous happening, created another 
injury. The injury to the person of the employee resulted from a 
“mishap,’”’ or untoward event, and therefore compensation should be 


awarded. 
woreoe 


SOUTH AFRICAN FACTORIES ACT OF 1941 ° 


A NEW factories act was assented to in South Africa on April 10. 
1941, to come into force on a date to be fixed by the Governor- 
General. The law, known as the Factories, Machinery and Building 
Work Act of 1941, is “to provide for the registration and contro! of 
factories, regulation of hours and conditions of work in factories. 
supervision of the use of machinery, precautions against accident to 
persons employed on building or excavation work, and for matters 
incidental thereto.”’ Earlier legislation (Factories Act, 1918, as 
amended by the Factories Amendment Act, 1931) is replaced by the 
present law. 





§ Lynchburg Foundry Cv. v. Irvin (468. E. (2d) 646). 
¢ International Labor Office, International Labor Review (Montreal), October 1941 (pp. 445-450). 





Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


Hours, Overtime, and Holidays 


(jreater protection than previously existed is afforded to the workers 
under the 1941 statute. Maximum weekly hours of work of adult 
males are reduced from 48 to 46. Overtime in any 1 week is limited 
to 10 hours or to a number of hours (which may exceed 10) fixed by an 
inspector by notice in writing to the employer, specifying the employee 
or the class of employee to which the notice applies and the period 
for and the conditions under which it shall be valid. 

Women may not be employed at night between the hours of 6 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. in contrast with the 6 p.m. to 7 a. m. limit previously 
in effect. 

The rate of pay for ordinary overtime was raised from time and 
one-quarter to time and one-third. For work on Sundays the em- 
ployee is entitled to at least double the ordinary rate or to pay at 
time and one-third and one day’s holiday at the regular rate of 
remuneration within 7 days. Daily overtime for women was reduced 
from 3 to2 hours. The number of public holidays for which employees 
are entitled to be paid was raised from 3 to 4 a year. 

An employee is deemed to be working when actually performing 
work and also during periods he is required to be on the employer's 
premises. 

Employers must hereafter grant every employee a paid vacation 
for each 12 months of service. The vacation must be granted not 
longer than 2 months after the termination of the period of service 
and for not less than 2 consecutive weeks. 


Restrictions on Employment 


The minimum age for employment in factories was raised from 
14tol5 years. Earlier provisions restricting overtime and prohibiting 
night work for persons under 16 years of age have been replaced. 
The factory inspector has wide discretionary powers. If, for example, 
he has reason to suspect that an employee will endanger his own health 
or safety or that of other workers, he may, in writing, require the 
employee to present himself to a specified medical practitioner for 
examination. The inspector may, as a result of such examination, 
prohibit employment in a specified factory or activity indefinitely or 
for a specified period, or impose conditions under which the employee 
may continue in such employment. 

By notice in the official gazette the Minister of Labor may prohibit 
the employment of any employee of a specified class in any room or 
factory where a specified activity is carried on, if in his opinion such 
employment would be dangerous to the health or safety of this class 
of employee. In such cases, the Minister may differentiate between 
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employees on the basis of age, sex, experience, training, or educe 
Overtime work may be prohibited by an inspector by written 1 
applying to particular employees or classes of employees. 


Other Provisions 


Home work is prohibited; no employer may require or perm: 
employee to perform any activity in connection with the business 
factory other than in a factory. The Minister may, by notice, pro} 
any person from doing a specified class of business in a specified are, 
or from giving out work other than in a factory. 

An employer may not dismiss an employee, reduce his wages, | 
alter (to his disadvantage) the conditions of employment, if 
suspects (rightly or wrongly) that the employee has given informatio; 
required under the act to an authorized person, or has complied y 
the lawful requirement of an inspector or other authorized perso: 
or given evidence in any proceedings under the legislation. 

Deductions from wages may not be made on account of improy. 
conditions of work. It is an offense to reduce the workers’ pa\ 
owing to reductions in working hours or other improvements 
conditions of employment. 





Industrial Accidents 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN 
LOGGING AND LUMBER MILLS, 1940 


By Max D. Kossoris and Frank S. McEtroy, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


THE logging, sawmill, and planing-mill industries have long been 
conspicuous for the high frequency of disabling injuries among their 
workmen. A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the injury 
experience in these industries during 1940, indicates that in logging 
about 1 in every 6 employees suffered a disabling injury. In saw- 
mills about 1 in every 12 was injured, and in planing mills the ratio 
was about 1 injury to every 14 employees. 

To a very considerable extent the basic causes of these high injury 
ratios were the lack of proper safety training, the lack of adequate 
supervision to see that proper and safe procedures were followed, 
and the lack of suitable and effective mechanical guards. 

Wide variations in the injury records of different establishments of 
comparable size, within each of the three industries, indicates con- 
clusively that accidents may be largely reduced through the strict 
application of comparatively simple safety measures. This is effec- 
tively demonstrated by the fact that in both the logging and planing- 
mill groups the relative frequency of disabling injuries varied directly 
with the size of establishment, as measured by average employment. 
No direct relationship between frequency of injury and size of estab- 
lishment was apparent among the reporting sawmills. 

Of the 2,507 establishments covered in the survey, 436, with about 
26,700 employees, were logging camps; 944, with about 60,400 employ- 
ees, were sawmills; and 1,127, with about 57,400 employees, were 
planing mills. 

Logging, in which frequency of injuries was more than double 
that of either of the other groups of establishments, was by far the 
most hazardous division of the lumber industry. Woodsmen experi- 
enced, on the average, 102.0 disabling injuries in every million em- 
ployee-hours worked. Sawmills ranked second in frequency of injuries 
with 46.5 for every million hours worked. The planing mills, with 
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an average frequency rate of 34.9, constituted the least hazard) 
of the three groups.! 

The logging division had the heaviest proportion of fatalities, }),; 
also had the smallest proportion of permanent partial impairments 
Of 4,554 disabling injuries, 166 were permanent in nature and 5¢ 
were fatal. The average time charge for each permanent partial 
disability in this group was 1,532 days. The actual time lost be- 
cause of temporary injuries averaged 22 days per case. 

The 5,054 disabling injuries reported by the sawmills included 2 
fatalities, 2 permanent total disabilities, and 210 permanent partial! 
disabilities. Each permanent partial disability, on the average. 
represented a time loss of 1,284 days. Temporary disabilities required 
an average of 19 days for recovery. 

In the planing-mill group there were 8 fatalities, 1 permanent tota| 
disability, and 237 permanent partial disabilities among the 3,988 
disabling injuries reported. Permanent partial disabilities in this 
division consisted largely of the loss of one or more fingers. On the 
average, however, these injuries resulted in a time charge of 912 days 
per case. Persons who were temporarily disabled lost an average of 
14 days each. 

Axes, saws, and other hand tools were the agencies most frequently 
involved in logging injuries. Accidents involving falling trees, limbs. 
and branches, or moving logs, however, tended to be much more 
serious. 

In the group of sawmill establishments the greatest volume of in- 
juries resulted from workers’ striking against or being struck by logs 
or lumber. The great majority of these injuries, however, were of 
temporary nature. Contact with power ‘cutting equipment, on the 
other hand, although accounting for a much smaller number of injur- 
ies, resulted in a veryflarge proportion of permanent disabilities. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Injury Data in Lumber Manufacture, 1940 





Planing 


Item Logging Sawmills mills 





Number of establishments eenene- teh ; red : 944 127 
Average number of employees _ - — ia 26, 692 60, 395 57,4 
Employee-hours worked 44, 638, 182 | 108,613,719 | 114, 129 
Frequency rate (average number of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked) 102. 02 46. 53 | 
a =P vee (average number of days lost per thousand hours 


15. 40 4.99 

Disability ais distribution, per thousand injuries: 
and permanent total disability __ > a Z 12 6 
Permanent partial disability__......____- dniniiatanngthileaeet 36 | 42 
Tempo total disability ______- a Nf ache on 952 952 | 
Average time loss per disabling injury: 7 
Permazaent partial disability._....._..._._.__- eieir = 1, 532 1, 284 
Temporary total disability__.................-.......---..-..-.| 22 19 | 











' Each death or permanent total disability is charged at 6,000 days. 


1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worke’ 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The stan‘- 
ard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling Industria 
Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 
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The injury experience of the planing mills corresponded closely with 
that of the sawmills. Here also, contact with logs or lumber caused 
more injuries than any other type of accident, but the accidents 
involving machinery accounted for a disproportionate number of 
serious disabilities. 


Accident Types and Agencies 


LOGGING 


Over 55 percent of all disabling injuries occurring during 1940 in 
the logging camps surveyed, and 70 percent of all time lost, resulted 
from accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types 
(table 2). 

Accidents in which employees were caught in, on, or between 
various objects were responsible for 12 percent of the injuries and 
nearly 15 percent of the lost time. Falls from elevations accounted 
for nearly 10 percent of the injuries and nearly 5 percent of the lost 
time. Falls on the level resulted in about 6 percent of the injuries, 
but were charged with only a little more than 1 percent of the lost 
time. 

Axes, saws, and other hand tools were the agencies most commonly 
connected with logging injuries. These agencies alone produced 
nearly one-fourth of all the injuries reported. On the average, 
however, injuries inflicted by hand tools were less serious than those 
of other types. No deaths resulted from hand-tool accidents, and 
only 1 in 36 resulted in permanent impairment. Temporary disa- 
bilities resulting from hand-tool injuries had an average duration of 
16 days, compared with an average of 22 days for al] logging injuries. 

Falling trees, limbs, and branches caused nearly 13 percent of all 
reported injuries and 27 percent of all the lost time. One in every 23 
of these injuries resulted in death and 1 in every 29 resulted in per- 
manent disability. Temporary disabilities resulting from being 
struck by falling trees, limbs, and branches had an average duration 
of 25 days. 

Injuries resulting from contact with moving logs constituted slightly 
more than 7 percent of all logging injuries, but they were responsible 
for over 13 percent of the total lost time. One in 33 of these injuries 
resulted in death and 1 in 36 resulted in permanent partial disability. 
Even the temporary injuries inflicted by moving logs tended to be 
quite severe, the average period of disability being 36 days. 

Striking against or being struck by vehicles or machinery in motion 
accounted for over 3 percent of all disabling injuries and over 8 per- 
cent of all lost time. One in 50 of these injuries resulted in death and 
about 1 in 11 resulted in permanent physical impairment. Tempo- 


rary injuries ascribed to these agencies caused an average time loss 
of 24 days. 
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Injuries resulting from persons being caught between logs 
between a log and some other object, generally were quite ser 
Although accidents of this type resulted in less than 5 percent 0 
logging injuries, they caused more than 10 percent of all fata! 
and nearly 10 percent of all permanent disabilities. Tempo 
disability from injuries of this category averaged 30 days in durat 

Accidents involving persons being caught in, on, or between chains 
cables, or ropes accounted for over 3 percent of all injuries 
slightly more than 3 percent of all time lost because of injury. Thies, 
cases included 1 fatality, 9 permanent partial impairments, and |4s 
temporary disabilities. On the average, each of the temporary is. 
abilities extended for a period of 22 days. 

The rough terrain in which logging operations are frequen 
carried on, the frequent necessity of climbing trees to lop off branches 
and of climbing over or working: on top of fallen logs were proli! 
sources of injury in this industry during 1940. Generally, howe, 
the injuries rc.sulting from falls were of temporary nature, there being 
only 1 death and 9 permanent partial disability cases among 
714 disabling falls reported. On the average, each temporary dis- 
ability caused by a fall from one elevation to another lasted 25 day- 
those resulting from falls on the same level had an average duratio: 
of 21 days. 

SAWMILLS 


Accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types caused 
45 percent of all the disabling injuries reported by the 944 cooperating 
sawmills during 1940. These cases accounted for 47 percent of th: 
total time lost because of injuries during the year. Accidents of th 
“caught in, on, or between” type accounted for 14 percent of al! 
injuries and 23 percent of all lost time, while falls accounted for abou' 
12 percent of both injuries and lost time. 

Most important among the classified injury-producing agencis 
were logs and lumber, contact with which resulted in 1,050 injuries 
or nearly 21 percent of all cases reported. The great majority 0! 
these injuries, however, were of temporary nature, there being o1 
1 death and 33 permanent disabilities in the group. On the averag 
20 days were required for recovery from temporary injuries inflicte: 
by logs or lumber, as compared with an average of 19 days of dis 
ability for all temporary injuries experienced in sawmills. 

Contact with power saws and other power cutting machinery 
accounted for 7 percent of all disabling injuries, but these injuric: 
included 2 that resulted in death and over 30 percent of all the sa’ 
mill injuries resulting in permanent partial disability. Temporar 
injuries in this group required an average lay-off of 23 days. 

Contact with hand tools produced over 5 percent of all the «i- 
abling injuries. These injuries, however, were of less than averac 
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severity, although 1 in every 28 resulted in some permanent partial 
disability. On the average the period of disability resulting from 
temporary injuries inflicted by hand tools amounted to 12 days per 


“ase. 
\ccidents in which persons were struck by vehicles caused 3 deaths, 
5 permanent partial disabilities, and 117 temporary disabilities. The 
ratio of fatalities in this group of injuries (1 in every 42 injuries) was 
higher than that in any of the other classified groups. Similarly, 
the average time lost because of each temporary total disability (25 
days) was higher than that of any other group. 

(mong the accidents of the “caught in, on, or between’”’ type, those 
involving machines were the most frequent and were relatively the 
most productive of fatalities and permanent impairments. The 
injuries resulting from these machine accidents amounted to little 
more than 5 percent of all injuries, but they included 13 percent of 
all fatalities and 13 percent of all permanent partial disabilities. 
Temporary injuries in this group resulted in an average of 22 days 
of disability. 

Only 1 of the 178 persons injured by being caught in, on, or between 
conveying equipment was killed, but 1 in every 12 suffered some form 
of permanent impairment, and those who were only temporarily dis- 
abled required, on the average, 22 days each to regain their working 
ability. 

Falls from one level to another caused a high proportion of deaths 
and permanent total disabilities, but caused relatively few permanent 
partial disabilities. ‘Temporary total disabilities resulting from such 
accidents generally were of comparatively long duration, the average 
being 24 days. 

Falls on the level were somewhat more numerous than those from 
elevations, but as might be expected, were productive of fewer severe 
injuries. Only 1 in 332 of such injury-producing accidents resulted 
in death, and only 3 resulted in any permanent impairment. Tempo- 
rary injuries arising from this source had an average disability period 
amounting to 19 days. 


PLANING MILLS 


The 1940 experience of the 1,127 planing mills that furnished data 
conformed very closely to the accident pattern described above for 
the sawmills. As in the latter group of establishments, accidents of 
the “struck by” or “striking against’’ types were most common in the 
planing mills. These accidents accounted for nearly 44 percent of all 
disabling injuries and for nearly 65 percent of all time lost because of 
injury. Accidents of the ‘‘caught in, on, or between” type accounted 
for 12 percent of all injuries and nearly 21 percent of all lost time. 

427537418 
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Falls were responsible for over 10 percent of the injuries, but wer, 
charged with only a little more than 4 percent of the lost time. 

Logs and lumber were the specific injury-producing agencies 1))os; 
frequently involved in accidents of the “struck by” or “striking 
against” types. Over 15 percent of all the disabling injuries and ; 
equivalent proportion of the lost time were charged to these agencies. 
The number of fatalities resulting from injuries inflicted by logs oy 
lumber was comparatively high, but the number of permanent partia| 
disabilities (1 in every 36 injuries) was relatively low. The time Jos 
because of temporary injuries connected with these agencies similarly 
was relatively low, averaging 14 days per case. | 

Contact with power saws or other power cutting machinery ac- 
counted for nearly 15 percent of all the injuries. Although no deaths 
resulted from these injuries, they generally were rather severe and as 
a group were responsible for more than a third of all the lost time. 
One in every four of the injuries inflicted by power cutting machines 
resulted in some permanent impairment. The recovery period for 
cases of temporary injury, however, averaged only 17 days. 

Contact with hand tools produced 3 percent of all injuries, but 
accounted for less than 2 percent of all lost time. No deaths resulted 
from these injuries, and only 1 in 29 resulted in permanent disability 
Temporary disabilities resulting from hand-tool injuries lasted, on the 
average, about 10 days. 

Accidents in which employees were struck by vehicles accounted for 
only a little more than 2 percent of all disabling injuries, but wer 
charged with over 5 percent of all the lost time. One of the 95 injuries 
connected with this agency resulted in death and 3 resulted in per- 
manent partial disability. ‘Temporary injuries in this group had an 
average disability period of 17 days. 

Injuries resulting from persons being caught in, on, or between ma- 
chinery included a very high proportion of serious disabilities. 
Although numbering less than 6 percent of all disabling injuries, 
these cases were responsible for nearly 17 percent of all time lost be- 
cause of injury. One death and one permanent total disability were 
included in the 234 injuries of this category, and 1 in every 6 resulted 
in @ permenent partial disability. The temporary disabilities also 
were of relatively long duration, averaging 20 days each. 

None of the persons who were caught in, on, or between conveying 
equipment in the reporting planing mills were killed, but about | in 
11 of those injured in this manner suffered some permanent impair- 
ment. Those who were only temporarily disabled lost, on the aver- 
age, about 15 days from work. 

Falls from one elevation to another accounted for somewhat over 4 
percent of all disabling injuries. Excepting only one case, which re- 
sulted in death, these injuries were all of temporary nature. In many 


i 
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instances, however, the injuries were quite severe, the average period 
of temporary disability being 24 days. 

Falls on the same level caused over 6 percent of all disabling in- 
juries, but none of these injuries resulted in death and only one re- 
sulted in a permanent impairment. The temporary injuries in this 
croup resulted in an average of about 15 days of disability. 


laste 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 2,507 
lishments, 1940 


Lumber Manufacturing Estab- 





| Number of disabling 


Total days 
| injuries resulting in— 


lost 


| 
Injury rates 
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Type of accident 
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total 
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ee WE 2 es 


| Per- 
| cent 


Fre- Se- 


quen- | ver- 
cy ity 


Logging (436 establishments, 26,692 employees, 44,638,182 
employee-hours worked) 


4, 332 | 4, 55 


All types 166 


97 
20 
9 


687, 640 
97 687 
171 
413 


2, 391 | 2, 532 476, 
533 186, 
309 32 : 91, 


Struck by or striking against___- 
Falling trees, limbs, branches. - 
Moving logs 
Vehicles and machinery in mo- 

: 14 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools 31 | 1, 
Other objects j 23 


133 
087 | 1, 
329 


Caught in, on, or between... - 
Logs, or log and other objects -- 15 198 & 9. 5 
Chains, cables, ropes ¥ 4 148 5 3. 21, 1: : 3. 54 
Machinery ad 8 56 5, § 43 
Other objects Qa 2. 5, 60: 2. 44 


43 500 


Falls from 438 3: 
Trees or logs _. 285 292 20, 166 53 
Platforms and ladders._________- 3y jl ¢ 
Other elevations. __- ia 114 5 2. § }, 617 2.58 


Falls—on same level__._._.........._-.| 
All other accident types ? 
Unclassified 3 


266 | 5. ¢ ( 5. 98 
647 | 6 | 14.6 57, O82 3 14.92) 1.2 


90 92 2 ,@ 2. U6 





Sawmills (944 establishments, 60,395 employees, 108,613,719 
employee-hours worked) 





542, 048 


, 814 | 5,054 

Struck by or striking against 145 2, 281 

Power saws or other power cut- 
ting machinery --- 


Hand tools 


55, 132 


, 122 
), 879 
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26, 507 
55, 125 
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ote objects _- 
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Caught in, on, or between__._._____- 
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Conveying equipment puttin 
Other objects 


27, 480 
8, 498 
360 
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» Vee 


Co me Or 


Falls—one elevation to another___.- 
Falls—on same level _- 

All other accident types ?_- 
Unclassified 4 


, 2&8 
, 506 
3, 323 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 2,507 Lumber Manufacturing 
lishments, 1940—Continued 
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Planing mills (1,127 establishments, 57,433 employees, 114,129.}4 
employee-hours worked ) 
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Conveying equipment. 
Other objects 
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54, 296 
4, 547 
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Falls—one elevation to another_______ 
Falls—on same level “ 

All other accident types ?__--_- . 2 j ¢ 
Unclassified 3 +e i 348 | 


10, 231 | 
4, 006 | 

28, 405 
3, 859 
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1 Figures in parentheses show the number of cases of permanent total disability included. 

? Includes slips (not falls) or overexertion; inhalation, absorption, or ingestion (asphyxiation, poiso: 
etc.); contact with extreme temperatures; and contact with electric current. 

3] nformation not available on accident type. 


Injury Experience, by Size of Establishment 
LOGGING 


On the average it was safer to work in the smaller-size logging 
establishments during 1940 than in the larger ones. Although ther 
were great differences in the records of individual establishments wit!i- 
in each of the size groups, in general the relative number of injurie- 
varied directly with the size of the establishments. The establish- 
ments of the smallest size (1-24 employees each) reported 1 disabling 
injury for each 9 employees, in comparison with approximately 
1 injury for each 5 employees reported by the largest (400 or mor 
employees) establishments. (See table 3.) 

Average frequency rates for the various size groups ranged from 
70.6, for those establishments having fewer than 25 employees, t« 
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18.5 for those having from 100 to 199 employees. The latter rate 
was somewhat higher than the average rates for establishments having 
200 or more employees, but with this exception the frequency rates 
varied directly with the establishment size. Each of the size groups 
in which employment averaged under 100 per establishment had a 
frequency rate lower than that for all logging, and each of the groups 
with employment of 100 or more had frequency rates greater than the 
ceneral rate. 
SAWMILLS 


In the sawmill division of the lumber industry there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between the size of establishment and injury fre- 
quency. In the different size groups the number of disabling injuries 
ranged from about 1 for each 13 employees in mills having from 25 to 
49 employees to about 1 for each 11 employees in mills having 200 to 
399 employees. On the basis of exposure, however, the largest mills 
(400 or more employees) had the most favorable frequency rate (42.6), 
while the smallest mills (1-24 employees) had the highest frequency 
rate (59.3). Among the intermediate-size groups there was a slight 
tendency for the frequency rates to vary with establishment size, but 
these rates were all clustered closely about the average for all sawmills 
and the differences can hardly be considered indicative of any real 
relationship. 

PLANING MILLS 


About 1 in every 18 employees of planing mills in the smaller-size 
groups (fewer than 50 employees) were disabled by injuries during 
1940. In the larger mills (200 or more employees) the ratio was about 
| injury to each 12 employees. In general the relative frequency of 
injuries in this division of the lumber industry varied directly with the 
size Of establishment as measured by average employment. The 
lowest frequency rate for the various size groups, 29.0, was that of 
establishments with 25 to 49 employees. Mills having fewer than 
25 employees had a rate only slightly higher, 29.2. The highest 
group frequency rate was 41.1 for establishments of 200 to 399 em- 
ployees. All of the size groups composed of establishments having 
fewer than 100 employees had frequency rates that were lower than 
the frequency rate for all planing mills, while each of the groups of 
larger firms had rates higher than that for all mills. 
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Tas_e 3.—Distribution of Disabling Injuries, in Lumber Manufacture, by Six of 
Establishment, 1940 





ee 
| 


| 
. | Number of establishments having clas- _ - 
wong sified number of injuries | Total | pony a 
, | Ee <—s num- — -—y 
Industry and classified . | | | ber of | woos pe 
number of employees |estab- | | | 4 | © | worked | shline 
. | lish- | None} 1-5 | 6-10 |11-20/21-30/31-40) or | —_ (thou- | inju- 
ments | more ~ | Sands) | ries 





Logging ¢ 2 | 26,692 | ' 44,638 | 4,55 
1-24 employees..- 235 | cm 3 2,290 | 3,584] 
25-49 employees--. . SS Le ---| 2,298 | 3,580 | 
50-99 employees__- 64 | ¢ 20 | 4, 634 6, 785 
100-199 employees 38 f 4, 907 7, 900 
200-399 employees - 24 ee, ee ‘ ‘ 5 | 6,401 1i, 154 
400 or More em- | 

ployees. -- , «| ae A Ee ee | | 6,167 | 11,626 


RE 944 | | 7 60,395 |' 108, 614 
1-24 employees...._| 438 5 | jo Boe a 5, 222 | , 828 
25-49 employees-_.-| a7 | : i } Ree 4. ob , 333 
50-99 employees____| 5 | ~ ..-| 11,289 | , 488 
100-199 employees 5 | : Y 13, 008 3, 044 
200-399 employees § 1 isriga € 8,041 | 15, 881 
400 or more em- | 

ployees --.....-- ‘ 2 | 3 | 16,056 ), 040 


Planing mills_- ii Se 5 | 50 | we 57,433 |!114, 129 | 
1-24employees.....| £ i. lacie ahanlialehe 6,919 , 455 
25-49 employees - | 8,313 , 365 
50-99 employees.__. 7 29} 12) ae eee , 704 
100-199 employees - . 5 | 25 | 22 | fd.08 | 11, 362 , 401 
200-399 employees - 11, 303 , 784 
400 or more em- 

ployees oe ‘ee : 9, 442 9, 421 





| Totals based on unrounded data. 


Types of Permanent Partial Injuries 
LOGGING 


Altogether, 166 permanent partial impairments were reported by tli 
436 logging camps included in the survey. Of these, 58 consisted o| 
the loss of 1 or more fingers, 32 involved the loss of a leg or foot, 2! 
involved the loss of an eye, and 17 involved the loss of an arm or hand 
Thirty-eight were unclassified (table 4). 

The great majority of permanent injuries to fingers resulted from 
2 of the classified types of accidents. Accidents of the “struck by”’ o: 
“striking against” types accounted for 27 of the lost-finger injuries and 
accidents of the “caught in, on, or between” type accounted for 28 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools were involved in 16 finger amput:- 
tions. 

Eleven of the 17 injuries resulting in the loss of a hand or arm arose 
from accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types. Movy- 
ing logs were the agencies involved in 3 of these cases; hand tools wer 
the agencies in 3 cases; and vehicles or machinery in motion were thie 
agencies in 2 cases. 

Eighteen of the 21 injuries resulting in the loss of an eye wer 
ascribed to accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types 
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falling trees, limbs, and branches being specifically responsible in 5 
instances. Hand tools were directly involved in 4 permanent eye 
injuries. 

SAWMILLS 


Permanent partial impairments were reported for 210 workers in the 
944 reporting sawmills. Of these, 123 (58 percent) involved the loss 
of 1 or more fingers; 25 involved the loss of a foot or leg; 23 involved 
the loss of an arm or hand; and 9 involved the loss of an eye. Thirty 
were unclassified. 

Nearly two-thirds of the permanent injuries to fingers resulted from 
accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types, power saws 
and other power cutting machinery alone being involved in 54 cases, 
while contact with logs or lumber accounted for 13 more. Accidents 
characterized as ‘“‘caught in, on, or between’”’ were responsible for 41 
of the finger amputations. Machines were the direct agencies in 22 
of these cases. 

Eleven of the 23 injuries resulting in the loss of an arm or hand 
were produced by accidents of the ‘‘struck by” or “striking against”’ 
types. Most important among the immediate agencies producing 
these injuries were logs and lumber, which were directly involved in 
8 instances. Six cases involving loss of a hand or arm resulted from 
accidents of the ‘‘ caught in, on, or between” type. Conveying machin- 
ery was directly connected with 3 of these cases, and other machin- 
ery was directly connected with 2. 

Eleven injuries resulting in the loss of a leg or foot were ascribed to 
accidents of the “struck by” or “striking against” types; 6 were as- 
cribed to accidents of the “‘caught in, on, or between”’ type; and 5 were 
the outcome of falls. Contact with logs or lumber was immediately 
responsible for 5 of these injuries; hand tools and conveying equipment 
were each responsible for 3; and miscellaneous machines were respon- 
sible for 2. 

All of the 9 injuries resulting in the loss of an eye were due to 
persons being struck by or striking against various objects. Three of 
these injuries were produced by contact with logs or lumber; 2 by con- 
tact with saws or other power cutting equipment; 1 by contact with a 
vehicle; and 3 by contact with unclassified objects. 


PLANING MILLS 


The 1,127 planing mills reported a total of 237 injuries resulting in 
permanent partial disability. Of these, 193 (81 percent) involved 
the loss of 1 or more fingers; 17 involved the loss of an arin or hand; 
11 involved the loss of-an eye; and 8 involved the loss of a leg or foot. 
Eight were unclassified. 
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Most permanent injuries to fingers resulted from contact wit! 
chinery, power saws and other power cutting machinery being res 
sible in 131 cases; while being caught in other machinery or cony; 
equipment accounted for 38 more. Injuries resulting in the |o 
an arm or hand similarly were mainly the result of machine accid, 
Striking against power saws and other power cutting equipment 
duced 7, and being caught in other machinery caused 5 of t! 
injuries of that nature. 

Injuries resulting in the loss of a foot or leg, on the other | 
were largely due to being struck by heavy objects, such as logs, lun 
or vehicles, which jointly produced 6 of the 8 injuries of this | 

Kight of the 11 injuries resulting in the loss of an eye were du: 
contact with unclassified objects. Power cutting machinery, | 
ever, was directly involved in 2 such injuries. 

Tas Le 4.—Distribution of all Reported Injuries Resulting in Permanent Partial ])js. 


ability, According to Part of Body Affected, by Type of Accident, Lumber Manu facture. 
1940 





Number of permanent partial disability cas 
involving loss or loss of use of 


. . . =e | -| | | 
Industry and type of accident | rhumb 


Leg | ws ™ andl | 1 
foot ‘bump ger or more ey<¢ 











All types 


Struck by or striking against_- 
Falling trees, limbs, branches__ 
Moving logs 
Vehicles and machinery in motion ___ 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools. 
Other objects 





KIOCCOCm!!] w 


a 


Caught in, on, or between...____- 
Logs, or log and other object. 
Chains, cables, ropes 
Machinery. 

Other objects._._....._.-. 


Falls from 
Trees or logs.__._____- ae Ge 
Cupar eeeems sk ec 


_ 


ee Chm > 
cowoeoe ooo GowKwrYs! 


Falls—on same level_..............______- 
All other accident types ! 
Unclassified 2 








Struck by or striking against- 
Power saws or other power cutting ma- 
chinery . 
Hand tools 
Logs or lumber 


Other objects................... 





Caught in, on, or between _- 
inery- 
Conveying equipment___ _ 
a ’ 








Falls—one elevation to another 

Falls—on same level........._..__...._______| 
All other accident types aa | 
Unclassified ?_..__ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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\,pie 4.—-Distribution of all Reported Injuries Resulting in Permanent Partial Dis- 
ability, According to Part of Body Affected, by Type of Accident, Lumber Manufacture, 
1940—Continued 


—_—_—— 





Number of permanent partial disability cases 
involving loss or loss of use of— 





Arm Les | 1 | _| 2or Thumb j 
more | 


or 
ithumb) ger | or more| eye | 
hand foot | | fingers fingers | 


Industry and type of accident 


Other 





Planing mills 

\]] typeS----- eescecscoccee- 

truck by or striking against ___- . 
Power saws or other power cutting 1 ma- 

chinery - --- : 

Hand tools. 
Logs or lumber 
Vehicles - - - 
Other objects - - 











wught in, on, or between 
Machinery 
( ‘onveying equipment_. 
Other objects--.....__- 











Falls—on same level--- : E 
All other accident types ! ; 





‘Includes slips (not falls) or overexertion; inhalation, absorption, or ingestion (asphyxiation, poisoning, 
te.); contact with extreme temperatures; and contact with electric current. 
2 Information not available on accident type. 


Geographic Differences 


Differences in the kind and extent of timber stands, climate, and 
terrain divide the United States into three major lumbering areas, 
and directly affect the relative injurv hazards connected with opera- 
tions in these areas. 

In the Western States the cut is almost exclusively softwood, with 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, and Sitka spruce 
predominating. The trees are usually quite large, the forests are 
extensive and dense, and much of the cutting is done on steep hillsides. 
Generally the logging camps, sawmills, and planing mills are larger 
than in the other regions. 

In the South the timber stand is composed of both hard and soft 
woods, the principal commercial species being oak, red gum, tupelo, 
and southern yellow pine. The forests in this region are more open, 
the timber is smaller, the terrain is generally level, and the climate 
is mild. 

In the Northern States the hardwoods are more important, although 
a considerable volume of softwood is cut. Leading varieties of timber 
in this region are oak, birch, maple, pine, spruce, and hemlock. Much 
of the cutting in this area must be done on steep hillsides and under 
severe winter conditions. The timber stand in the Northern States 
is less extensive than in other areas and consequently the camps and 
mills are generally smaller. 
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LOGGING 


On the average, disabling injuries occurred more frequently during 
1940 in the 125 reporting camps of the Northern States than in thp 
camps of either of the other regions. The operations of the 153 
western camps, however, were only slightly less hazardous, their 
reports indicating an average of 105 disabling injuries for every million 
employee-hours worked, as compared with 109.4 for the northery 
group. In the southern area the 158 reporting camps had an average 
of 90.1 injuries per million employee-hours worked. 

Although the relative frequency of injuries was greatest in the 
Northern States, that region had much the lowest ratio of serious 
injuries. Only 1 in every 255 injuries resulted in death in the northern 
area, compared with 1 in 166 in the South and 1 in 59 in the West. 
Similarly, only 1 out of 51 injuries resulted in permanent partial dis- 
ability in the North, as compared with about 1 in 28 in the South and 
1 in 24 in the West. 

Axes, saws, and other hand tools were the leading injury-producing 
agencies in all three regions, but were relatively much more important 
in the North and South than in the West. Accidents involving hand 
tools accounted for over 31 percent of all disabling injuries in the 
northern area; over 28 percent in the southern area; and 21 percent 
in the western area. 

Falling trees, limbs, and branches, which held second place among 
the injury-producing agencies in each area, were considerably more 
important in the Northern States than in the other regions. These 
“widow makers” were responsible for nearly 18 percent of all injuries 
in the North; over 12 percent in the South; and over 11 percent in the 
West. 

* Accidents in which persons were struck by or struck against moving 
logs were third in importance as injury producers in the Southern 
States, where they accounted for nearly 9 percent of all injuries. \ 
similar proportion of all injuries in the Northern States arose from 
contact with moving logs, but in that region falls on the same level! 
accounted for a larger number of injuries. In the Western States 
falls from trees or logs caused more than 9 percent of all injuries, while 
contact with moving logs produced about 6 percent of the injuries 

In the northern area falls on the same level occurred more than 
three times as often as falls from elevations. In both the South and 
West, on the other hand, falls from elevations outnumbered falls on 
the same level by at least 2 to 1. 


SAWMILLS 


Disabling injuries occurred considerably more frequently in th: 
western sawmills than in those of the South and North. Compara- 
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tively there were 51.9 disabling injuries for each million employee- 
hours worked in western mills; 41.1 in the northern mills; and 40.5 
in the southern mills. In each region about 95 percent of all injuries 
resulted in temporary disability. The southern mills, however, had 
| death or permanent total disability for each 136 injuries, compared 
with 1 in each 163 injuries in western mills, and 1 in 616 in the northern 
mills. The northern mills, on the other hand, had the highest ratio 
of permanent partial disabilities, 1 in every 21 injuries leaving a 
permanent impairment in that area, compared with 1 in 23 in the 
West, and 1 in 27 in the South. On the basis of economic loss be- 
cause Of injuries, the West was charged with 6.1 days of lost time for 
each 1,000 employee-hours worked, compared with 4.0 days in the 
South, and 3.1 days in the North. 

Accidents of the “struck by or striking against’? type were most 
frequent in all three regions. Logs or lumber were the leading 
injury-producing agency, accounting for nearly 24 percent of all 
disabilities in the North, over 21 percent in the West, and over 18 
percent in the South. 

Contact with power saws and other power cutting machinery pro- 
duced nearly 12 percent of all disabling injuries in the northern region. 
In the South and West these machines were charged with 7 and 6 
percent of all injuries, respectively. Hand tools, similarly, were im- 
portant injury producers in all three areas. In the West and North 
they accounted for somewhat over 5 percent of all injuries, and for 
6 percent in the South. 

The ‘‘caught in, on, or between” type of accident was relatively 
"more prevalent in the southern mills, where it accounted for nearly 
18 percent of all disabilities, compared with about 13 percent in 
western mills and about 12 percent in the northern mills. The 
southern sawmills, on the other hand, reported a much smaller pro- 
portion of injuries resulting from falls than did those of the other 
regions. Falls from one elevation to another were charged with over 
7 percent of all injuries in the West, over 6 percent in the North, and 
only about 4 percent in the South. The northern mills ascribed a 
somewhat smaller proportion of disabling injuries (just over 4 per- 
cent) to falls on the level than did the southern mills (nearly 5 per- 
cent), but both of these proportions were substantially exceeded by 
the total of over 8 percent charged to this type of accident in the 
western mills. 

7 PLANING MILLS 


The highest regional frequency rate for planing miils was that of 
the 235 mills reporting from the Western States. In that group of 
establishments there were, on the average, 43.4 disabling injuries for 
every million employee-hours worked during 1940. The 388 southern 
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mills had a somewhat lower average frequency rate (38.1) and th, 
northern mills had an appreciably lower rate (25.0). The no: 
mills, however, had the greatest proportion of serious injuries 
the western mills had the least. Comparatively, there was 
manent partial impairment among every 13 disabling injuries | 
Northern States; 1 among every 17 in the Southern States; ; 
among every 21 in the Western States. Similarly 1 out of ever, 
disabling injuries in the North resulted in death or permanent 
disability, compared with 1 out of 378 in the South; and | o 
725 in the West. On the basis of time lost, the western planing 
were, charged with 3.4 days lost for every 1,000 employee-}, 
worked, compared with 3.2 days for the southern mills, and 2.| 
for the northern mills. 

Some striking differences were apparent in the types of accid«1 
prevailing in the different regions. In the general accident class;' 
cation, “‘struck by or striking against,” logs or lumber were the pr: 
cipal injury producing agencies in both the West and South. In ¢| 
North, however, power saws and other power cutting machiner 
were by far the leading injury producers. Comparatively, logs a: 
lumber were charged with inflicting nearly 19 percent of all disab| 
injuries in the western establishments; nearly 16 percent in 
southern establishments; and somewhat over 10 percent in the nort! 
ern establishments. Saws and other power cutting machinery wer 
responsible for nearly 21 percent of all injuries in the North; nearly 
14 percent in the West; and somewhat over 11 percent in the Sout! 

In respect to accidents of the “caught in, on, or between”’ type 1! 
three regions were fairly comparable. The proportions of injuri- 
attributed to this type of accident were about 14 percent in the Sout! 
and about 11 percent in the North and West. There was, howe, 
considerable variation among the regions in respect to the proporti 
of injuries charged to falls, particularly falls on the same level. Rela- 
tively the western mills had nearly twice as many injury-producin: 
accidents of the latter type as were reported by the northern mill; 
and over three times as many as were reported by the souther 
mills. 
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freas, and Type 


of Accidents, 1940 


NORTHERN STATES! 





fype of accident 


ick by or striking against 

Falling trees, limbs, branches. 

Me oving logs - 

Vehicles and machine ory in motion 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools 
Other objects 


aught in, on, or between - 
Logs, or log and other objects 
Chains, cables, ropes 
Machinery -_---- 
Other objects 


Platforms and ladders 
Other elevations - 


alls—on same level_- 


Al other accident typ pes *_. 
nel assified §. __ 


Struck by or striking against ___- 


Power saws or other power cut- 


ting machinery -- --_- 
Hand tools_- 
Logs or lumber _. 


Other objects - _- 


aught in, on, or between 
Machinery ........--- 
Conveying me 
Other objects _ - 


Falls—one elevation to another 
Falis—on same level. __. 

All other accident types ‘ 
Unelassified § 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Number of disabling 
injuries resulting in— 


Total in- 
juries 


Total days 
lost 


Injury 
rates 


Death | 
and per- 
manent 

total 

disa- 

bility 2 


|Num-| Per- | Num- 
ber | cent ber 


Per- Tem- 
manent) porary 
partia] | total 
disa- disa- 
bility | bility 


Logging (125 establishments, 4,852 employees, 


hours worked) 


6,985,706 employee- 


owes > noo || on 


Sawmills (274 establishments, 8,152 employees, 14,984,923 employee- 
hours worked) 


46, 275 


28, 552 


13, 726 
373 

7, 240 
6, 106 
1, 107 


10, 913 
6, 592 
3, 830 

491 


—nwWnm 


958 
562 
4, 660 
630 


a Re 
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Tasie 5.—Injury Experience in Lumber Manufacture, by Geographic Areas, and l'yp 
of Accidents, 1940—-Continued 


NORTHERN STATES !—Continued 





Number of disabling Total in- Total days 
injuries resulting in— juries lost 





Type of accident | | Tem- 

manent | porary ; E 
| partial | total sy | — 
disa- | disa- | 
bility | bility | | 





| bility 2 





Planing mills (504 establishments, 20,553 employees, 41,13 
employee-hours worked) 








All types... -. bees : 944 (1,027 84, 902 24 9; 





Struck by or striking against _- ; | 453 ’ © 63. 
Power saws or other power c utting { | 
machinery -. § 213 
Hand tools. -__. j 26 : 
Logs or lumber -. d « 107 2 g , 2. 60) 
Vehicles - _ : 17 : . . l 
Other objects : 


“11.01 


5. 18 


. 63 


Caught in, on, or between 
Machinery - - - 
Conveying equipment 
Other objects 


Falls—one elevation to another 

Falls—on same level_- 

All other accident ty pes 4__- 3 | 
Unclassified §___- a, 











SOUTHERN STAT*S* 





Logging (158 establishments, 6,090 employees, 11,033,45' 
employee-hours worked) 





ae | | >| 952 | 





Struck by or striking against _- ‘ : 2 596 | 621 | 62.5 | 53,298 | 55. 4 | 
Falling trees, limbs, branches____- 4 | 116 | 122); 12. , O11 | 17. 
Moving logs. 3 | 84) 87 
Vehicles and machinéry in motion _| : 31 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools 277 
Other objects ante {aSah vue del 2 88 | 


Caught in, on, or between a 2 | 134 
Logs, or log and other objects _- 2 | 45 
Chains, cables, ropes............_- ’ 23 
pO SE ES ae 2 | 18 | 
Other objects -- _-__-- aes ‘ 48 | 


Falls from a cadsers 
Trees or logs_-_- OS fs | 14 | 
Platforms and ladders :. al 14 | 
Other elevations. __- ue ie aiaial 37 


_ 
me RD OO 


CO oN 


Falls—on same level. -- L 33 
All other accident types ‘ 
Unclassified §_ . ; 


to 


woreJ 
— 
= 
— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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fasLe 5.—Injury Experience in Lumber Manufacture, by Geographic Areas, and Type 
of Accidents, 1940—Continued 


SOUTHERN STATES *—Continued 





Number of disabling 
injuries resulting in— 


Total in- 
juries 


Total days 


Injury 
lost 


rates 


Death | 


[ype of accident and per- 


Per- Tem- 
manent} porary 
“total partial | total 
| disa- disa- disa- 
' bility 2| bility 


Se- 
ver- 
ity 


Fre- 
quen- | 
cy 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
| cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 











bility | 





Sawmills (372 establishments, 20,192 employees, 36,900,826 
employee- -hours worked) 


All types 


Struck by or striking against_____- 
Power saws or other power cutti ing 
| 16,682 | 11.; 
1,524; 1. 
17, 468 | ll. 
1, 297 : 
| 18,398 | 12. 


oe Coe =a 


Caught in, on, or between 
EEE 
Conveying equipment. -_-____- 
Other objects............- jl 


5, 413 
, 727 
,690 | ! 
,996 | 5. 


31. 
20. 


— pnt 
© 


mars 


Falls—one elevation to another 
Falls—on same level 

All other accident types 4 
Unclassified § 


54 
70 
298 
114 


9, 463 
211 
24, 203 
1, 143 


13. : 
70 
303 
114 


to Oo th 


16. 














Planing mills (388 establishments, 19,695 employees, 39,644,277 
employee-hours worked) 











126, 102 


Struck by or striking against_._.____-. 
Power saws or other power cut- | 
tin ery 





Caught in, on, or between -- _- 
Machin 
Conveying equipment 
Other objects 


Falls—one elevation to another--_-.-_-__- 
Falls—on same level 

All other accident types ¢ 

Unclassified § 





A 421 1, 512° 


41.6 
Be 








82,7 788 


| 37, 618 | 


255 | 
17, 908 
10, 935 
16, 072 


28, 197 
23, 379 
2, 935 
1, 883 


1, 399 
680 
10, 483 
2, 555 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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of Accidents, 1940—Continued 


WESTERN STATES’ 





Type of accident 














] 
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Number of disabling Total in- Total days 
injuries resulting in— juries lost 
| ' 
|_Death | Perma- st 
jand per-\" nent rar 
|manent ; ¥ |Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- 
partial | total ber t t 
—_ disa- disa- cen er cent 
bility? bility | bility 





I , 


Fri 
qu 


ue 


Logging (153 establishments, 15,750 employees, 26,619,0 
employee-hours worked) 





f 
115 | 2, 634 |2, 796 | 



































Is in nin sialtieeeemihtnsniominendél 47; 115| 2,634 |2,796 |...... 537, 034 |--..-- 105. 04 

Struck by or striking against_....._._- 39 69 | 1, 292 |1, 400 | 50.0 (385, 288 | 71.7 | 52.6 
Falling trees, limbs, branches-.._. 21 14 321 | 11.5 151, 950 | 28.2 | 12. 0 
hl RANE) SR SS, AES a 6 159 174 | 6.2 | 74,388 | 13.9) 6.5 
Vehicles and machinery in mo- 

a a ie ie Mt 3; on 79| 93| 3.3] 52,775| 98) 3.49 
Axes, saws, and other hand tools_. 0 | 17 572 | 589 | 21.0 27,323 | 5.1 | 22.1 
Other objects. .................... 6 | 21 196 | 223| 8.0 | 78,852 | 14.7| 8.38 

| 
Caught in, on, or between_----_...._-- 5 26 300 | 331 | 11.8 | 66,436 | 12.4 | 12.4 
Logs, or log and other object_-_-_-_-_- 4 7 109 | 120} 4.3 | 44,337) 83)! 4.50 
Chains, cables, ropes_.--.-......--- 1 5 113) 119) 42) 12,801) 24) 4.47 
Machinery a nals BEE LE, G 188 0 6 35 41 1.5 4,968 | .9 1. 54 
Ean RAS Te 0 8 43 51; 1.8) 4,240 -8 | 1.92 
he Oe 0 8} 352| 360/129 | 26,234) 49) 13.52 
/  ) DEAS ALAR 0 | 7 256 | 263 | 9.4 | 19,368) 3.6/ 9.88 
Platforms and ladders_-_-__.._._- 0 | 0 25 25 9} 896 ns «(oO 
Other elevations.................- 0 | 1 71 72) 26 | 5,970 | 1.1) 2.70 
; | 
Falls—on same level__............_- 0 | 1 163 | 164/| 5.9) 7,384) 14] 6.16 
All other accident types ‘..._.____.-_- 3 10 453 | 466 | 16.7 | 44,147 8.2 | 17.51 
I ltrictncdates ded cone adorn ooe 0 I 74 75 2.7 7,545 | 1.4] 2.82 
Sawmills (298 establishments, 32,051 employees, 56,727,970 
employee-hours worked) 
Se See ee _..\@) 18 | 126 | 2,799 |2, 943 {347,971 51. 88 
Struck by or sors OF other Dove ee. 1) 8] 71 | 1,198 |1,277 | 43.4 [171,211 | 49.1 | 22. 52 
Power saws or ot in cutting 

machinery -- ay RE 2 | 30 144 176 6.0 | 41,714 | 12.0 3. 10 
RE SS ee 0 | Q 144 153 5.2 | 14,982 4.3 2. 7 
Cogs. or lumber 1 | 20 606 627 | 21.3 | 59,791 | 17.1 | 11.06 
dda tapes 5 <5 anon 2 | 4 62] 68] 23) 19,104] 5.5] 1.20 
Other objects _- (lI) 3} 8 242 253 8.6 | 35,620 | 10.2 4. 46 

Caught in, on, or between.._....____- 4 32 359 | 395 | 13.4 | 70,154 | 20.2| 6.96 
ANG) EE 1 13 138 152 5.2 | 21,179 6.1 2. 67 

Conveying equipment o2' 0 Bes l 7 91 99 | 3.4] 22,840} 6.6) 1.75 
Other objects... ................_- 2 | 12 130 | 144] 4.8 | 26,135] 7.5) 2.54 
Falls—one elevation to another _-_-__-_- (i) 2 3 204 | 209) 7.1 | 23,967 | 6.9) 3.68 
Falls—on same level__..........._.-_. 1 3 233 | 7 | 811] 18,823 | 5.4) 4.18 
All other accident types ¢. ee On iam 3 14 681 | 698 | 23.7 | 54,460 | 15.7 | 12.30 
i eh ip EE SEIS 0 3 124 | 127| 43] 9,356) 2.7| 2.24 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas. & 5.—Injury Experience in Lumber Manufacture, by Geographic Areas, and Type 
of Accidents, 1940—Continued 


WESTERN STATES '—Continued 
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‘ Includes Connecticut, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

1 Figures in parentheses show the number of cases of permanent total disability included. 

' Less than 0.005. 

‘ Includes slips (not falis) or overexertion; inhalation, absorption, or ingestion (asphyxiation, poisoning, 
ete.); contact with extreme temperatures; and contact with electric current. 

‘ Information not available on accident type. ; 

* Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

a — Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
yoming. 


Examples of Unsafe Practices 


A considerable number of reporting establishments complied with 
the Bureau’s request for a brief description of their serious accidents. 
A large number of these descriptions were sufficiently detailed to 
permit an analysis of the unsafe conditions or unsafe acts which 
made these accidents possible. Lack of space prevents publication of 
these data in full, but typical examples are added to a reprint of this 
article, published in pamphlet form (Serial No. R. 1386). Copies will 
be furnished upon request. 


427537—41i 
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COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, OCTOBER 194) 


THE cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities increased 1.2 percent from mid-September to 
mid-October. Advances in rents and in prices of food, clothing. 
automobiles, and certain housefurnishings, resulted in an incfease of 
about 1.0 percent over the month. Excise taxes levied by the Revenue 
Act of 1941 caused the further increase of about 0.2 percent. 

The index of the cost of goods purchased by this group for October 
15, 1941, is 109.4 as compared with 100.0 (the average for 1935-39). 
Increases in the cost of goods and services were responsible for a ‘ise 
of 8.9 percent above the 1935-39 average and defense excise taxes 
levied in 1940 and 1941 for the additional 0.5 percent. The full effect 
of the new defense excise taxes has not yet been felt, because many 
of the goods now on retailers’ shelves were purchased before the first 
of October, when the additional manufacturers’ excise taxes were 
levied. 

Food.—Retail food prices increased somewhat more moderately be- 
tween mid-September and mid-October than during other recent 
months, with an advance in total food costs of 0.8 percent during the 
month. Prices of most foods were higher, except for meats and certain 
fresh vegetables, such as cabbage and spinach, which were seasonally 
lower. Potato prices advanced, due to the relatively small late crop. 
The usual autumn price increases were reported for eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts, and most fruits and other vegetables. 

Rent.— Rents rose more rapidly this month, on the average, than in 
preceding months. In Savannah, where employment in connection 
with defense activities has increased rapidly this fall, the increased 
demand for housing was reflected in a rise over the month of 4.2 
percent in average rents paid by moderate-income families, taking into 
account those which changed and those which remained the same. !n 
other cities where defense activities have been increasing, there have 
also been large increases in rental costs, particularly in Birmingham, 
where rents were still comparatively low in September 1940 and where 
‘increases have been reported every month since defense activity began 
to increase pay rolls in that city. 

Fuel, electricity, ard ice —As usual at this time of year, prices of coal 
and wood rose slightly on the average throughout the country. In 
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two cities, Cincinnati and Detroit, the cost of gas to moderate-income 
domestic users was reduced between September 15 and October 15. 

Clothing —Clothing costs continued the steady rise which began last 
February. They advanced 1.8 percent between mid-September and 
mid-October, with greatest increases reported for women’s cotton 
frocks, and for men’s cotton work clothing. Men’s suits and men’s 
and women’s underwear, shoes, and hose also rose considerably over 
the month. The largest increases in clothing costs, all 3 percent or 
more, occurred in Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Denver, and Pitts- 
burgh, where increased prices were reported for more than half of the 
articles of clothing covered by the monthly clothing index. Since 
October 1, women’s fur-trimmed coats are subject to a 10-percent tax 
at retail if “fur is the component material of chief value.’ Few of the 
coats purchased by women in moderate-income families are subject to 
the tax on this basis. 

Housefurnishings.—As in preceding months of this year, suites of 
furniture, sheets, mattresses, and blankets continued to rise in many 
of the cities surveyed. Radio prices also rose sharply. New defense 
excise taxes to be paid by manufacturers on electric, gas, and oil 
appliances (except domestic washing machines) became effective on 
October 1, but the majority of the retailers from whom the Bureau 
obtained prices on October 15 reported that their stocks had been pur- 
chased before that date and therefore had not been subject to the tax. 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change From September 15 to October 15, 1941, in Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items 
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Miscellaneous goods and services—The introduction of the 
automobile models at higher prices, and new defense taxes, a 
largely responsible for the increase in the cost of the miscellan..\ P 
group. Excise taxes on automobiles, tires and tubes, and m 












































were increased as of October 1, and new taxes were applied to t. at 
preparations, telephone charges, and railroad fares. On the averse il 
the cost of miscellaneous goods and services rose 1.9 percent from : pa 
September to mid-October with increases of over 2 percent in hal! thi 
the reporting cities. Somewhat more than one-third of the inc: fol 
was due to the new taxes. poe 
TABLE 2.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Saluried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, October 15, 1941 un 
[Average 1935-39= 100] an 
| | F sik 
me | all Cloth- | Ruel, elec.) House | Misce!- 
City | items | Food | “ing | Rent ice and | furnishings | laneous m 
= “= Tré 
Average: Large cities........_____ a 109. 4 | 1111.6} 112.8 ; 2 104.0 114.9 | 
New England: P, in 
nena 107.1 | 108.5| 111.5 110.4 113.3 104.7 
Middle Atlantic: it’ 
RR RSE SREY: scan Seo 114.4 112.1 I 103. 0 117.7 110. 4 ' 
New York..._...._- owekal. ne 2 eee 111.5 . 104. 1 111.2 106.7 m 
Philadelphia ._-| 1081 109. 0 111.6 103. 3 112.5 107. 
Pittsburgh... __- 6 Fear .---| 100.5 111.8 114.7 107.1 115.7 105.7 ce 
East North Central: 
NE i. Jka : 110. 2 113. 5 109. 5 ; 103. 1 113.9 105.7 st 
Cincinnati Ls 109.9 112. 6 115.0 . 102. 5 122. 0 107. 5 
| SS SES 114.0 116. 2 L 112.0 116. 5 105.9 Ww 
Detroit_. cat ial -| 112.0} 111.1 113. 6 ; 105.3 115.2 1] 
West North Central: ré 
Kansas —~-- . -| 107.2 107.1 112. 5 102. 7 112.1 105. 9 
ye lis . 110. 2 112.5 113.1 99.0 116. 5 f 
we ; . 108.8 114.6 112.6 105. 9 108. 5 | 
South “atlantic: T 
1 110. 4 113. 6 110.2 " 103. 4 118. 7 105. 9 
PE 112.8 118.3 115. 6 ‘ 100. 6 115.3 107.9 fi 
Washington, D. C__. --| 108.4 111.9 117.7 m 101.7 123. 2 10 
East South Central: a 
Birmingham..____- | 1.7] 108.7) 116.6 98.9 112.6 107.5 
West South Central: : 7 
to 110.2| 116.6] 115.5 93.6 116.7| 105.8 
Ps Mii kssi tains Le kode 108. 4 | 109.9 | 111.6 ' 98. 2 115.0 
Pacific: f 
EE NSERC eS ee 110.0 | 112.4 | 115.7 ' 94.2 
San Francisco nual 3 112.6} 111.6 . 91.9 , 109. 1 9 
Seattle | M81} 1143 9° * 9) 100.4 
! Based on data for 51 cities. \ 
2 Based on data for 34 cities. 
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SUGGESTED MEASURES FOR RENT CONTROL ' 


INFORMATION available to the Office of Price Administration of 

the Federal Government indicates that in every defense area rents | 
have reached a point where a halt should be called and increases 
allowed only if maintenance costs are proved to have advanced. As 

rent represents one-fifth to one-fourth of the ordinary family expend- 

tures, any appreciable increase in this item has a tremendous effec' 

on the national economy. 


1 U. 8. Office of Price Administration. Price Division, Rent Section. Fair Rent Bulletin, issue N: 
Washington, October 1941; and Instructions for the Organization and Operation of Fair Rent Committe::, 
Washington, October 1941. 
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Control of this movement without explicit legal sanction is the 
problem faced at present. This was accomplished in a number of 
places im the last war, and the Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration believes it can be done again. Assistance is being 
given by that agency, both by investigating existing conditions with 
respect to rents and by aiding communities in establishing fair-rent 
committees. However, the main responsibility rests on communities 
themselves. In October 1941, 69 fair-rent committees had been 
formed in defense areas of 23 States. Others were in process of 
organization. 

The Rent Section of the Office of Price Administration operates 
under Executive orders of April 11 and August 29, 1941, which specify 
among the functions of that Office the development of programs de- 
signed to stabilize rents. Its representatives are in the field assisting 
municipal officials and local defense councils in the formation of fair- 
rent committees. Aid is given in arranging organizational details. 

The Office recommends that each committee formed shall be an 
independent unit, appointed by the mayor or other municipal author- 
ity and representing all groups in the community. The number of 
members should depend upon the size of the community. In a small 
community a membership of three may be sufficient. Each committee 
should have consultants, including sanitary or building inspectors, 
welfare or public assistance officers, and a representative of the homes- 
registration office if this service exists. 

Various principles have been proposed for determining fair rents. 
The Office of Price Administration concluded, however, that the only 
feasible method for handling the problem is to set a “fair-rent date’’ 
as a basis for rent stabilization. The fair-rent date, as the name 
implies, is that date on which rental rates in a community are judged 
by the community to have been generally fair and equitable. Such 
factors as the influx of defense workers, rental-housing shortages, 
and the appearance of sharp increases in rents should be considered. 
The periods recommended by the office are from April 1, 1940, to 
within 6 months prior to the organization of the fair-rent committee. 
By April 1, 1940, activities leading to housing shortages had started 
to expand in certain defense areas; pushing the date further back 
would involve too severe a revision of existing rents to be practicable. 

Once a fair-rent date is set, every rent increase in the community 
should be scrutinized by the committee. The program should also 
be widely publicized and the location of the committee’s offices made 
known, in order that complaints may be filed readily. Both landlord 
and tenant should be invited to appear for hearings by the committee 
and should be furnished with the committee’s decision and the basis 
for judgment. The committee’s activities would properly include 
attendance at eviction proceedings, when held, 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURE Of 
COTTON GOODS, SEPTEMBER 1940 AND APRIL 
1941? 

Summary 


THE hourly earnings of workers in the cotton-goods industry in 
September 1940 averaged 40.3 cents, according to the results of 
recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fully 22.9 percent 
of all workers received exactly 32.5 cents, the! minimum wage in 
effect under the Fair Labor Standards Act at the time of the survey. 
Another 29.6 percent earned more than 32.5 cents but less than 37.5 
cents, and only 14.0 percent earned as much as 50 cents per hour. 
Following numerous wage increases early in 1941, in anticipation of a 
higher minimum, hourly earnings in April averaged 42.8 cents, and 
the proportion of workers in the lower wage brackets was considera- 
bly reduced. 

Earnings in the North were appreciably higher than those in the 
South. In September 1940 northern workers averaged 46.9 cents, as 
compared with the 38.5 cents paid to southern workers. By April 
1941 this margin had increased slightly, the respective averages being 
51.3 cents and 40.4 cents. 

The 40-hour full-time week was generally observed throughout the 
industry in September 1940 and hours actually worked averaged only 
36.9 per week. Weekly earnings averaged $14.86. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The wage structure of the cotton-goods industry is of great signi- 
ficance in American economic life. Dominant among East Coast 
manufactures, this industry contributes directly to the livelihood of a 
million or more persons, and its geographic movements and techno- 
logical developments influence the prosperity of whole regions. As 
a leading industry and an important employer of low-wage labor, tle 
industry has served as a subject for numerous wage surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the most recent of which, prior to the 
present study, were made in 1937 and 1938. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics by E.B. Morris, assisted by Edyth \. 
Bunn. The study was supervised by H. E. Riley. 
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DEFINITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The survey with which the present report deals (September 1940) 
embraced in general the manufacture from cotton or spun rayon of 
yarn and thread and of woven fabrics over 12 inches in width.2. The 
study included the yarn departments of a number of knitting mills, 
but excluded the weaving of plushes and of all narrow fabrics. The 
bleaching and dyeing of yarn in spinning mills was included in the 
survey, but not the bleaching, dyeing, finishing, or fabricating 
departments of weaving mills.® 

Yarn and fabrics of spun rayon were included with those made of 
cotton because of the similarity of the processes involved in treating 
the two materials, and because the products are frequently manufac- 
tured in the same plants.‘ Spun-rayon fabrics have been developed 
considerably in recent years; they assume a variety of forms and may 
compete with cotton, linen, or worsted fabrics. 

The scope of the Bureau’s survey agrees in broad outline with the 
cotton-manufactures group of the Census of Manufactures; the chief 
differences lie in the inclusion by the census of establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of narrow fabrics, and of the bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, and fabricating departments of weaving mills.® 


GROWTH AND LOCATION 


In 1939, according to the Census of Manufactures, establishments 
manufacturing cotton broad woven goods, cotton yarn, and cotton 
thread numbered 1,085. They employed nearly 400,000 wage 
earners, and paid out nearly $300,000,000 in wages. Wage payments 
amounted to about one-quarter of the value of the product, which 
totaled roughly a billion dollars. The manufacture of broad goods, 
alone, which included nearly four-fifths of the wage earners in the 
industry, ranked third among American manufacturing industries in 
number of wage earners, and tenth in value of product. 

As is apparent from table 1, the industry showed a rapid and 
consistent growth from 1840 to about 1920. The active spindleage 
increased about 40 percent per decade during this period. The 
industry reached its maximum of about 36,300,000 spindles in 1923, 
and gradually declined to 23,600,000 in 1940. The decline in spindle- 





* Specifically, the survey covered mills producing yarn or thread composed of cotton or spun rayon or 
mixtures having 50 percent or more of cotton or spun rayon but not more than 45 percent of wool; and mills 
producing woven fabrics of not more than 25 percent wool and in which the warp was 50 percent or more of 
cotton or spun rayon. 

*The wage structure of these departments, however, was examined in connection with the Bureau’s 
studies of wages and hours in the dyeing and finishing industry and in the miscellaneous fabricated textile 
products industry. (See Monthly Labor Review, September 1941 and October 1941). 

* The production of yarn and fabrics of spun rayon was not included in the Bureau’s earlier studies of 
wages in the cotton-goods industry. The present study also differs from earlier studies in its inclusion of 
the finishing of thread. 

‘The Census of Manufactures also covers somewhat smaller mills than were included in the Bureau’s 
survey. The limits on size used in the present study are described in a later section of this report. 
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age, however, did not imply a decline in production. On the contr ry 
because of the use of more efficient machinery and the increased ). 
of multiple shifts, the amount of cotton consumed continue 
increase. In 1940, 7,800,000 bales of cotton were processed 
compared with 6,200,000 in 1925. 


TasLe 1.—Consumption of Cotton in the United States and Number of Active (tioy 
Spindles, by Region, 1840-1940' 
: — 
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'U.8. Bureau of the Census, Bulletin 177: Cotton Production and Distribution, Season of 1939-40. Figures 
rounded to hundred thousands. 


? The figures for 1915 to 1940 relate to the 12 months ending July 31, and those for prior years to the 12 
months ending August 31. 


The manufacture of cotton goods was for many decades concen- 
trated largely in the Northeast. New England included 70 percent 
of the spindles in 1840 and maintained roughly that proportion until 
the end of the century. The expansion of the textile industry in the 
cotton-growing States reduced this proportion to 56 percent by 1910 
and to 52 percent by 1920. Between 1920 and 1940 New England 
spindleage declined over two-thirds, leaving only 22 percent of the 
country’s spindles in that area. The North has retained its leadership 
in the production of fine goods and specialty fabrics, however, while 
the South has established itself as the primary source of yarns and 
most coarse and medium plain-loom and box-loom fabrics. 


TYPES OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


Cotton-goods manufacturing is carried on in several types of estab- 
lishments. These include independent spinning mills, independent 
weaving mills, integrated spinning and weaving mills, consumer mills. 
thread-finishing mills, and yarn-winding and yarn-twisting mills. 
The independent spinning mill turns cotton into yarn to be used 
chiefly by weaving or knitting mills. The independent weaving mil! 
buys its yarn on spools, cones, or beams, and produces woven fabrics: 
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mills of this type are usually small and produce a variety of specialty 
fabrics, and because of the diversity of their requirements they find 
it more advantageous to purchase their yarns than to produce them. 
Consumer mills include knitting mills and thread mills which have 
their own spinning divisions. The knitting operations were, of course, 
not included in the survey which is described in this report. Thread- 
finishing mills and yarn-winding and yarn-twisting mills have no 
spinning equipment, but prepare their thread and specialty yarns, 
respectively, from purchased yarn. 

Integrated spinning and weaving mills constitute the greater part 
of the industry. These mills carry on all operations necessary to 
transform ginned cotton into cotton fabric. They are particularly 
prominent in the production of standard fabrics, and often include 
finishing and fabricating departments. 


COMPOSITION OF LABOR FORCE 


Wages paid in the cotton-goods industry in 1939 amounted to 
approximately $300,000,000, or about one-fourth of the value of the 
product. The majority of the workers in the industry are semiskilled, 
56.2 percent of the workers covered in the Bureau’s survey being 
classified in that category. The remaining workers are skilled and 
unskilled in almost equal proportions. 

The type of mill employing the workers has an important bearing 


on the skill composition of the labor force. In the spinning division 
of the industry 76.3 percent of the workers are in the semiskilled 
group, while only 8.4 percent are classified as skilled and 15.3 percent 
as unskilled; in contrast, 46.5 percent of the employees of the weaving 
division are skilled, 28.5 percent semiskilled, and 25.0 percent unskilled. 

In consequence of the higher proportion of weaving operations in 
the North, that region shows a slightly higher proportion of skilled 
workers than the South and a correspondingly lower proportion of 
semiskilled, the unskilled being about the same. 

Even within the weaving division, skill requirements vary by type 
of dominant product. Thus, only 39.1 percent of the workers in the 
weaving divisions of duck mills and 39.2 percent of those in narrow- 
sheeting mills are skilled, whereas the percentages for print-cloth yarn 
fabrics and fine goods are 48.4 and 50.5, respectively. An even higher 
proportion of skilled workers are employed on specialty fabrics; e. g., 
58.9 percent on towels and 62.3 percent on upholstery, drapery, and 
tapestry fabrics. 

The industry employs large numbers of woman workers. The 
proportion of females is higher in the North (42.5 percent) than in the 
South (35.3 percent). Negro labor is uncommon, only about 2,600 
of the workers in the sample being Negroes. 
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Unionization was not widespread in the industry at the time of 
the Bureau’s survey. Only 20 of the plants covered in the sample }\aq 
agreements with labor organizations. Conwacts were in force wit} 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America, affiliated with the C. I. 0. 
and, in a few instances, with A. F. of L. unions or independent groups, 
The progress of organization has been relatively greater in the North 
than in the South, since about 23 percent of the northern employees 
but only 5 percent of those in the South worked in mills a majority of 
whose employees were covered by union contracts. 


WAGE TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


Early in 1933 hourly earnings averaged less than 22 cents an hour, 
but under the influence of the National Industrial Recovery Act the 
average quickly rose above 36 cents. Hourly earnings declined but 
little in the post-code period, and rose above 42 cents in prosperous 
1937. Widespread and serious wage cuts were made during 1938, 
however, and in October of that year the average was 10 percent 
below the 1937 peak. 

Following a modest but abrupt gain late in 1939, resulting from the 
establishment of a 32.5-cent minimum wage, average hourly earnings 
in the industry held to a narrow range, between 41 and 42 cents, for 
more than a year. The Bureau’s study, which covered the month 
of September 1940, was made toward the end of this period and con- 
sequently represents conditions which prevailed over a considerable 
interval. 

Extensive wage increases granted in the spring of 1941 raised 
average hourly earnings for April to approximately 3 cents over the 
level of September 1940. This increase prompted the preparation of 
special estimates of wage distributions, which are presented in a later 
section of this article. Wages continued to rise during the spring and 
summer of 1941, however, and from June to July jumped by fully 2 
cents an hour. This increase was necessitated in large part by the 
establishment, effective June 30, of a 37.5-cent minimum. A number 
of mills had not raised wages in anticipation of a new minimum, and 
numerous others had made insufficient increases. Monthly figures on 


average hourly earnings from January 1932 to August 1941 are 
presented in table 2.° 





¢ The data presented in table 2 are based on reports of aggregate earnings and hours of work, submitted 
to the Bureau monthly by a large proportion of the firms in the industry. Although the mills covered by 
such monthly reports differ somewhat from those included in the Bureau’s detailed study of September 194 
and although the monthly figures, unlike those resulting from the detailed study, reflect the influence o! 
overtime earnings at penalty rates, the over-all average hourly earnings secured by the two methods for 
September 1940 differed by only 1.2 cents, 
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[aBLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Cotton-Goods Industry, by Month, 
1932-41 
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1 Yearly averages are based on annual totals rather than on monthly averages. 


Method of Study 


The data for the Bureau’s survey were collected by field representa- 
tives who visited the individual mills or central offices, transcribed pay 
rolls, interviewed various company officials, and observed plant 
operations. The information obtained included the hours worked in a 
selected pay-roll period, the rate and method of pay, actual earnings, 
overtime hours and earnings, occupation, sex, and color, for each 
individual worker. In addition, certain general information was 
obtained regarding the type of product manufactured in each plant, 
the type of machinery in place, and the personnel policies of the 
company. 

Because of the great size of the industry, it was considered sufficient 
to cover only about one-fifth of the workers. Except in thread mills 
and yarn-winding mills, establishments with fewer than 20 workers 
were excluded from the study. Otherwise, the Bureau’s sample was 
selected in such a way as to give adequate representation to mills of the 
various sizes, types, and locations. It was necessary to cover some- 
what more than one-fifth of the larger establishments in order to 
provide such representation, but the correct proportions were main- 
tained by including only a portion of the workers in a number of these 
plants. Care was taken to see that all occupations were properly 
represented in such cases. An attempt was made to include in the 
sample as many as possible of the plants covered in the Bureau’s 
1937 study. 

In order to permit certain comparisons presented later in this 
report, separate tabulations were made for the spinning and weaving 
divisions of integrated mills, and for the spinning divisions of yarn 
and thread mills. 

The pay period studied for most plants was in the month of Sep- 
tember 1940. The study consequently came at the beginning of the 
upward surge of textile-manufacturing activity of late 1940. 
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ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE 


The sample selected by the Bureau included 251 mills, employ; 
88,852 workers (exclusive of office and clerical workers). Of thos 
workers, 70,068 (78.9 percent) were in the South. The sample include 
mills in every important cotton-goods-producing area. As table 2 
indicates, Massachusetts was by far the most important Northoery 
State, accounting for 42 percent of all the northern wage earners. 
North Carolina was the outstanding Southern State, with 35 percent 
of all southern workers. South Carolina and Georgia were also im- 
portant. 


TaBLe 3.—Number of Mills and Workers Included in the Bureau’s Study of 
Cotton-Goods Industry, by Region and State 
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1 Includes 15 independent weaving mills. 
? Data withheld to avoid disclosure of confidential information. 
+ Includes 3 mills in Maine and 3 mills in New Hampshire. 
we ~~ a 1 mill in Arkansas, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Maryland, 1 in Oklahoma, and 3 ir 


The relative prominence of the different types of mills differed from 
one region to the other. Thus, yarn and thread mills’ employed 16 
percent of the workers in the North and 22 percent in the South. 
Thread mills accounted for the greater number of the northern yarn 
and thread employees, while in the South most of the workers were 
in yarn mills. Similarly, mills which do weaving represented a 
greater proportion of the total in the North than in the South. Inde- 
pendent weaving mills employed relatively few of the industry’s work- 
ers and were confined chiefly to the Middle Atlantic and south- 
eastern areas. For purposes of the present report the few independ- 


7 Including thread-finishing mills and yarn-winding and yarn-twisting mills. 
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ent weaving mills are included with the integrated mills which pre- 
dominate in the industry. 

The size of the mills covered, as measured by the number of wage 
earners, varied from 6 to over 2,500 workers. As bas been men- 
tioned, however, establishments with fewer than 20 employees were 
selected only from among the thread mills and yarn-winding mills. 
Twenty-one mills had from 6 to 100 workers, 53 had from 101 to 250, 
43 had from 251 to 500, 60 had from 501 to 1,000, 55 had from 1,001 
to 2,500, and 19 employed more than 2,500. In general, yarn and 
thread mills were smaller than the integrated mills. 

Classified as to city size, 62 of the 251 mills in the sample were in 
communities of less than 5,000 inhabitants, 105 in communities of 
5,000 and under 25,000, 44 in communities of 25,000 and under 250,000, 
and 40 in communities of 250,000 and over. Northern mills favored 
urban locations, 36 of the 59 being in communities of 250,000 or over. 
Southern mills, however, were more often situated in small towns and 
villages. Of the 192 southern mills, 60 were in communities of less 
than 5,000, 99 were in communities of 5,000 and under 25,000, 29 
were in communities of 25,000 and under 250,000, and only 4 were in 
urban areas of 250,000 or more. 

The products of the spinning division of the industry included 
coarse carded, medium carded, medium combed, and fine combed 
yarn. Fine carded yarn was produced in 2 mills, coarse spun-rayon 
yarn in 2 mills, medium spun-rayon yarn in 3 mills, and coarse 
combed yarn in 1 mill, but no separate figures were shown for these 
products. Mills producing yarn in more than one size class were 
classified on the basis of the dominant product. 

With respect to the weaving division of the industry, the mills 
were classified by dominant product, as follows: Ducks, narrow sheet- 
ings and allied fabrics, print-cloth yarn fabrics, wide fabrics (wide 
bed sheetings and pillow tubing, wide industrial sheetings, drills, 
twills, and sateens, over 40 inches in width), napped fabrics, colored 
yarn fabrics (denims, bed ticking, chambrays, ginghams, shirting 
coverts, cottonades, seersuckers, etc.), fine goods, tire fabrics, towels, 
bedspreads, corduroys and velveteens, upholstery, drapery, and tapes- 
try fabrics, spun-rayon fabrics, and miscellaneous specialties. 

Some evidence was found of a tendency toward regional speciali- 
zation in type of fabric produced. The North weaves chiefly fine 
goods, wide fabrics, and specialties, such as corduroys and velveteens, 
towels, and upholstery, drapery, and tapestry fabrics. The South- 
eastern States produce a great variety of fabrics but are not heavily 
represented in the production of fine goods and upholstery, drapery, 
and tapestry fabrics. The greatest volume of production in the 
Southeast is of narrow sheetings and print-cloth yarn fabrics. The 
Southwestern States were represented in the Bureau’s sample only 
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by ducks, narrow sheetings and allied fabrics, wide fabrics, ang 
colored yarn fabrics. 


Methods of Wage Payment 


The majority (58.2 percent) of the workers covered by the Bureay’s 
study of the cotton-goods industry were paid on a straight-time basis 
(hourly, weekly, or semimonthly). A considerable number (32.2 
percent) were paid on a piece-work basis, and only 2.4 percent worked 
under plans by which a production bonus augmented the regular pay, 
The remainder (7.2 percent) were paid on a “piece-time’’ basis—s 
method of payment having certain features of both time and piece 
payment. 

Most of the occupations paid largely on a straight-time basis employ 
chiefly males. Fully 99 percent of the oilers and 98 percent of the 
roving men are paid straight-time rates. Among the other numeri- 
cally important occupations in which 95 percent or more of the 
workers are paid by the hour are second hands, section hands, ma- 
chinery cleaners, sweepers and scrubbers, and general truckers. 
Approximately 80 percent of the loom fixers are paid by the hour. 
Among female workers, 92 percent of the trimmers and inspectors are 
paid on a straight-time basis. 

The outstanding occupations paid by the piece are those of weaver, 
speeder tender, and slubber tender, in all of which piece workers 
account for more than 85 percent of the total. Hand drawers-in, 
winders, spoolers and reelers, doffers, and drawing-frame tenders are 
also commonly paid on a piece basis. 

Spinners compose the principal occupational group to be paid on a 
piece-time basis, 49.1 percent of all female spinners being paid by this 
method. The wages of such spinners are determined as the product 
of the number of hours worked and the number of sides tended, multi- 
plied by a fixed rate. The more capable spinner is allowed to tend 
more sides than the less capable; thus, earnings reflect the amount of 
work done, as is the case with straight piece work. On the other hand, 
the hourly earnings of a particular spinner working on a given number 

of sides are constant from one period to another. Twister tenders 
and battery hands are also occasionally paid on a piece-time basis. 

The practice of the industry with respect to rates paid for overtime 
work was greatly influenced by the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
at the time of the survey provided for the payment of time and a half 
for all work in excess of 42 hours in 1 week. This provision was re- 
ported for hourly workers by 180 of the 251 mills, and for piece workers 
by 128 of the 235 mills which had such workers. Payment of time 
and a half after 40 hours, which became mandatory under the law 


* The statements in this paragraph apply to the majority of workers in the mills. There are numervu 
minor exceptions, especially for maintenance workers. 
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shortly after the time of the study, was reported for hourly workers 
by 27 mills and for piece workers by 19 mills. In the remaining mills 
hours were limited to 42, or even to 40, and no wages were paid in 
excess Of the usual rates. The figures presented in this report ex- 
clude any additional earnings resulting from extra rates for overtime. 
However, the inclusion of such additional earnings would have raised 
average hourly earnings for the industry by only about two-tenths of 
a cent per hour. 

Another source of additional earnings is found in the shift differen- 
tials paid by a few mills. Two mills paid 10 percent extra to workers 
on the third shift; 3 mills paid 5 percent extra. Six other mills paid 
some form of differential to all or part of the workers on the last shift. 
Supplemental bonuses formed a part of the earnings in 24 mills. 
Five mills gave a quality bonus to weavers, usually for keeping 
“seconds” down to a specified percentage. In 5 mills, spinners or 
reelers were rewarded for detecting flaws in yarn. ‘Gift’? bonuses 
were paid by 6 mills in amounts ranging from 2 to 6 percent of the 
workers’ annual earnings. Christmas bonuses, safety bonuses, and 
rewards for employees’ suggestions were granted to all or part of the 
workers in 8 other mills. 

Penalties for defective work were levied in 26 mills. These penal- 
ties applied to weavers in 23 mills and to weavers and hand drawers-in 
in 1 mill; the occupations of the workers affected were not reported for 
2 mills. 

It may be noted that the ‘workers in the cotton-goods industry 
are usually paid each week. A weekly pay period for the main body 
of wage earners was the rule in 221 of the establishments surveyed, 
while the remaining 30 paid at intervals of 2 weeks. Salaried employees 
were paid at weekly, biweekly, or semimonthly intervals. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings of wage earners in the industry in September 1940 
averaged 40.3 cents. Summary figures by region, skill, and sex appear 
in table 4. It will be noted that hourly earnings of skilled workers 
(50.4 cents) were considerably higher than those of the semiskilled 
(38.0) or the unskilled (34.5). Earnings in the North averaged 46.9 
cents and were consistently higher in the various skill and sex groups 
than those in the South (38.5 cents). Except among unskilled workers 
in the South, males received higher wages than females in each skill 
group and region. 

Table 5, which presents frequency distributions of workers by 

average hourly earnings, region, skill, and sex, reveals a marked 
- concentration in the earnings of individual workers. In the industry 
as a whole fully 22.9 percent of all workers earned exactly 32.5 cents, 
the minimum wage at the time of the survey. Another 29.6 percent 
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earned more than 32.5 cents but less than 37.5 cents. Only 14 
percent earned as much as 50 cents an hour, and only 3.2 perc on 
earned 62.5 cents or more. 


TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cotton-Goods Workers, September 1940, },, 
Region, Skill, and Sex 
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TasBie 5.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers, by Average Hourly 
Earnings, Skill, and Sex, September 1940 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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T BLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers, by Average Hourly 
Earnings, Skill, and Sex, September 1940—Continued 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


It is apparent that the 32.5-cent minimum did not greatly influence 
earnings in the North, since only 3.5 percent of all workers, and 
10.5 percent of the unskilled, were paid 32.5 cents an hour or less 
in September 1940. In the South, the importance of the minimum 
is evident from the fact that 29.5 percent of all workers, and 65.8 
percent of the unskilled, received the minimum or less. The earnings 
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below the minimum are accounted for largely by the 30-cent hourly 
rate which was paid in a few mills pending a court decision of the 
legality of the 32.5-cent minimum. 

The upper ranges of the distributions present additional contrast 
of earnings in the two regions. Hourly earnings of 52.5 cents or more 
were paid to 25.1 percent of the northern workers, but to only 6.4 
percent of those in the South. Among skilled workers the proportions 
earning 62.5 cents or more were 33.4 percent and 5.4 percent, re- 
spectively. Earnings of 42.5 cents or more were found for 53.2 
percent of the semiskilled in the North, as compared with 12.5 percent 
of those in the South, and for 14.7 and 1.4 percent, respectively, of 
the unskilled in the two regions. 

Average hourly earnings among the Northern States diaghaved con- 
siderable uniformity (table 6). Averages for the New England States 
and New York were all within the narrow range of 46 to 47 cents an 
hour. New Jersey workers received 50.2 cents an hour. Pennsy]- 
vania paid the highest rate (56.7 cents), this high average being 
accounted for in part by the specialty products manufactured in that 
State, which require a high degree of skill in manufacture. The fact 


that weaving outweighs spinning in the Pennsylvania area is also 
a contributory factor. 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cotton-Goods Workers, September 1940, by 
Region, State, and Type of Mill 
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1 Data withheld to avoid disclosure of confidential information. 
vn Includes 1 mill in Arkansas, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Maryland, 1 in Oklahoma, and 3 in 


A similar uniformity appeared in the South, where the averages of 
all but one of the States important in the industry ranged from 36.2 
to 39.2 cents. Wages were lowest in Mississippi (33.2 cents), where 


a few mills were paying a minimum of 30 cents an hour, pending the 
court decision mentioned earlier. 
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VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS, BY SKILL AND SEX 


The variations in earnings, by skill, which have been noted above, 
are clearly reflected in the distribution appearing in table 5. Only 
negligible numbers of skilled workers received the minimum wage of 
32.5 cents, but about a fifth of the semiskilled workers and over half 
of the unskilled received exactly the minimum. The distribution of 
unskilled cotton-goods workers in the South by average hourly 
earnings is believed to display a concentration which few important 
industries approach. Nearly two-thirds of these workers received 
exactly 32.5 cents an hour, and the earnings of only 1 worker out of 
20 deviated from this rate by as much as 4 cents. 

The distributions of male and female workers in the various skill 
classes showed marked similarity, although the proportion of males 
in the higher wage classes was typically greater than the proportion 
of females. It is noteworthy that unskilled females showed less con- 
centration at exactly the minimum wage than did unskilled males. 
The difference was particularly marked in the South. 


MILL AVERAGES 


The mill average earnings for the various mills surveyed by the 
Bureau ranged from less than 32.5 cents an hour to more than 55 
cents (table 7). A rather marked concentration is nevertheless 
discernible, since the averages of 159 of the 251 mills fell between 32.5 
and 40.0 cents. A distinct regional difference is evident in the fact 
that 157 of the 192 southern mills had averages below 40 cents (ap- 
proximately the national average), whereas only 5 of the 59 northern 
mills paid wages averaging less than 40 cents. It is also to be noted 
that 60 of the 86 yarn and thread mills had averages below 37.5 cents 
an hour, as compared with 52 of the 165 integrated spinning and 
weaving mills, 


TaBLe 7.—Distribution of Cotton-Goods Mills, by Mill Average Hourly Earnings, 
Region, and Type of Mill, September 1940 





United States North 





Mill average hourly 


Integrat- 
Yarn ed spin- Yarn 


and : 
ning and 
thread weaving 
mills 











30.0 and under 32.5 cents... 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents__-- 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents__-_. 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents__-- 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents__-_. 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents... 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_... 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents_.-.- 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents_..- 
55.0 cents and over 
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VARIATIONS BY SIZE OF MILL 


Hourly earnings in the industry displayed a moderate tendency {, 
increase with the size of the mill. This relationship can be den ,o) 
strated only with regard to the southern mills, however, since {hp 
northern mills are too few to permit the formation of dependab|. 
conclusions. 

In southern yarn and thread mills the average for mills having 
fewer than 100 workers was 35.9 cents an hour, and that for the nex; 
size class, 101 to 250 workers, was 35.1 cents. The average was con- 
sistently higher for the succeeding size classes, reaching 37.9 cents for 
plants of 1,001 to 2,500 workers. The average paid in mills employ- 
ing more than 2,500 was 37.4 cents. Integrated spinning and weaving 
mills displayed a somewhat more consistent relationship. The aver- 
ages in these mills rose from 35.8 cents in mills of 101 to 250 workers, 
to 40.2 cents for mills of more than 2,500 workers. 

It should be pointed out that among southern integrated mills there 
was considerable correlation between size of mill and type of woven 
product. Examination of individual reports shows that the woven 
goods for which higher wages were paid were commonly produced in 
the larger mills. 


VARIATIONS BY TYPE OF MILL 


Average hourly earnings were higher in integrated spinning and 
weaving mills than in yarn and thread mills, as is shown in table 6. 
For the United States as a whole, hourly earnings averaged 41.0 cents 
for the former type and 37.6 cents for the latter. The respective 
northern averages were 47.0 cents and 46.3 cents, and those for the 
South, 39.2 cents and 35.9 cents. The two types of mill exhibited 
comparable diff*»*>ces in all States for which figures can be shown 
separately. The difference appearing in the South may be regarded 
as typical, while that in the North is partly obscured by the relatively 
high wages paid in thread mills. The higher earnings in the weaving 
mills are accounted for by a greater proportion of skilled workers. 

Spinning division.—In the Southern States, which offer the greatest 
latitude for comparison, the spinning divisions of consumer mills 
averaged 38.3 cents. Integrated mills paid an average of 37.7 cents 
an hour in their spinning divisions, while independent yarn mills 
averaged 35.6 cents (table 8). There is little evidence that average 
hourly earnings are directly influenced by the kind of yarn produced. 


Nort! 


Sout 
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TasLE 8.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cotton-Goods Workers in Spinning Division,' 
September 1940, by Region, Type of Mill, Type of Yarn, and Skill 





| Total Skilled | Semiskilled Unskilled 





Region, type of mill, and “eases | Aver- _ | Aver | pra. | AVE | na. | Aver- 
yarn group Num age Num age Num ag Num age 
ber of ber of ber of ber of 
hour! hourl hourly 
work- | “earn. | WOK | earn. | Work- work- | 
ers ; ers ers ers | 4 





: 
North . . A b 6, 545 1, 724 $0. 375 
Independent yarn mills ? . . 1, 374 . 382 


Int ted mills 4 : 5, 171 . 373 
oarse carded yarn..-.._--.--- ‘ 8 . 390 
Medium carded yarn __------ ‘ ‘ 1, 473 . 376 
Fine combed yarn_-.---_---- . y . 1, 815 ‘ . 362 
Other yarn groups * . ‘ 1,05 ° : 368 


South we een nnn meen ere nnnn---------- . . 32, 460 
Independent yarn mills___------- \, » ‘i 11, 081 


oarse carded yarn 

Medium carded yarn ‘ 

Medium combed yarn °___.-. 

Fine combed yarn #___.____-- 
Consumer mills 
Integrated mills 

Coarse carded yarn 

Medium carded yarn 

Fine combed yarn 





























| Exclusive of employees of maintenance, power, and service departments. 
? Includes consumer mills. 


3 Includes 3 mills making medium combed yarn and 2 mills making medium spun-rayon yarn. 
‘ Includes 2 mills making coarse spun-rayon yarn. 

‘ Includes 2 mills making fine carded yarn. 

¢ Includes 1 mi]] making medium combed yarn. 


Weaving division —The average hourly earnings of workers in the 
weaving divisions of mills making various woven products are shown 
in table 9. These averages range from 37.7 cents an hour for workers 
employed in duck mills to 52.7 cents for those employed in mills weav- 
ing upholstery, drapery, or tapestry fabrics. To a substantial extent, 
the wage differences reflect differences in the skill required to turn out 
the various products. In part, however, they also reflect regional 
differences in type of product. Ducks, for example, are a southern 
product, while upholstery fabrics are manufactured chiefly in the 
North. Among the various products manufactured in the South, for 
which separate figures can be shown, the range in average hourly 
earnings extends only from 37.7 cents an hour for ducks to 41.4 cents 
for fine goods. The data for northern mills, while permitting only 
limited comparison, suggest considerably smaller wage differences 
than have been noted for the country as a whole. 
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TaBLe 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cotton-Goods Workers in Weaving Divi; sion,! Tas! 
September 1940, by Type of Woven Goods, Region, and Skill Go 
Total Skilled Semiskilled Unsk ilied 
Type of woven goods Region | Num-| A¥€™| Nom-| AV€| Num-| A¥e| num.) Aver- 
ber of | nourly| PF Of | nouriy| Der of | nouriy| ber of , 88° 
work- | earn | Work- raf work- ra work. | “oury 
ers ings ers ings ers ings ers | : ~~ 
DE nck citisee scididhipne eee 31, 124 |$0. 428 |14, 473 |$0. 502 | 8,859 |$0.377 | 7,792 | %. 34; 
ae ee ee | South....... 1,855] .277| 726] .435] 571] .346] 558| 3 Semi 
My < sheetings and allied | Total U. S__| 4,616 | .396 | 1,810 | .466/ 1,319 | .356 | 1,487 TT 
abrics. 
Print-cloth yarn fabries.......|_.._- “oe 5,495 | .410 | 2,650] .471 | 1,245] .362| 1,501) 349 
(0) RRS SRST ES aS ee 3,490 | .429 | 1,468 | .516 | 1,039 .373 983 351 
cnn sinminenemtingnel North_...... 1,154 | .448 462 | .540 339 401 353} . 360 
pe eS South__.....| 2,336 | .408 | 1,006| .479 700 361 630 | 341 
Napped fabrics_-.............- Total U.S8..| 1,133 | .454 624 | .513 281 401 228 | 364 
Colored yarn fabrics -........- South__.....| 3, 709 - 408 | 1, 598 -471 | 1,315 371 796 | «342 
 l Se Oaaerae 4 Total U. S_.| 5,551 | .467 | 2,805 | .554/ 1,603 395 | 1,143 . 351 
OS a eee North.......| 3,897 | .490 | 2,114] .575/| 1,035] .411 748 | . 358 
BD ta ccindctin<ecnaphade — SA ceeuiiodl 1,654 | .414 691 | .492 568 | .367 395 337 
Tire cord and tabcics.........|....60...... 624} .380| 200| .420| 275| .367| 140| . 342 
SR cinthidialeednirhnkhenacipalenin ‘ois U.S8..| 1,600 | .448 943 497 361 | .406 296 | .339 
pS ES a) eae 726 | .445 309 | .525 275 | .398 142 .362 
Corduroys and velveteens ___-_}_...- ite: incene 658 | .494 365 | .575 148 | .412 145 | .363 
Upholstery, drapery, and |__.-- ee 891 | .527 555 | .599 226 437 110 . 353 
tapestry fabrics. 
Spun-rayon fabrics____.......-/....- do.....-| 683] .451 335 | .534 183 | .394 165 . 345 
iscellaneous specialties... _|__.__ aia. 93] @) 67} @) 18} @ g| @ 
| 
1 Exclusive of employees in maintenance, power, and service departments. Un 


? Number of plants and employees insufficient to justify the presentation of an average. 
OCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS 


The hourly earnings of workers in different occupations in the 
cotton-goods industry varied widely. As is apparent from table 10, 
the highest earnings received in the North were those of loom fixers, 
who averaged 73.8 cents an hour. 



































Sk 
Tasie 10.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Cotton- 
Goods Workers, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, Occupation, and Region 
North South S 
Sex, skill, and occupation Num-| A¥€" | aver. | Aver | Num- co Aver- | “ver 
ber of |, 28° age ag ber of age 
hourly weekly hourly weekly 
work- | carn. |Weekl¥) earn. | WOTK| earn. |WeeklY) carn. 
ers | ‘ings hours ings-| ®S | ings hours | jncs 
Males 
Skilled workers: 
CaR8 GIR OID. oc ccceee. coessessenccowsed 108 |$0.546 | 39.6 ($21.66 474 |$0.469 | 39.7 | $18.63 
ORIEIIND.. ccccrccccccocsccccveascosccce 64 | .607| 42.9 | 26.06) 253) .434] 40.2| 17.4 
eS eee 44 658 | 45.6 | 30.00 137 | .526 | 43.6) 22.92 
Engineers, power...................-.... 714 | 43.3 | 30.95 51] .477] 41.7] 19.92 
Fixers, other than loom.................. 179 | .578 | 38.9 | 22.49 678 | .451 | 39.9) 17.99 
ED scmanndqcuscubscocescosnscooss 756 | .738 | 30.1 | 28.84 | 2,447 | .538 | 38.9 | 20.% 
peseinendtivenbnceccascceneneens 98 | .642| 41.1 | 26.40) 252) .526] 41.9) 22.04 
SR ncncctcesaccccccoceceosnenen 255 | .712| 41.0 | 20.19 | 1,000) .543 | 41.3 22.42 
Section hands..................----.----- 351 | .522| 39.7 | 20.72 | 1,379 | .460| 39.7) 18.2 
| Sees 150 618 | 38.8 | 23.97 605 | .443 | 39.5) 17.51 
Warp-tying machine SRE ..nuncccccves 64 | .613 | 37.6] 23.04] 323 | .489 | 30.5] 19.34 
ee SA i a a 1, 380 549 | 37.5 | 20.50 | 4,148 .444 |) 37.2) 16.5! 
Weavers, plain loom...............-- 858 | .528 | 37.5 | 19.76 | 3,026 | .436) 37.1) 16.19 
Weavers, box loom.................. 147 | .555 | 38.8/| 21.53) 627) .450| 381) 17.15 
Weavers, Jacquard loom............. 215 | .672| 37.3 | 25.06| 341 | .472| 35.8) 16.58 
Weavers, type of loom not reported..| 160 492 | 37.0 | 18.20 154 | .507} 38.2) 19.39 
iscellaneous, supervisory. ............- 195 | .640| 41.5 | 26.57 | 487) .552 | 41.8) 23.09 
Miscellaneous, direct .................... 301 | .615 | 36.9 | 22.74) 324| .447 | 38.8) 17.32 
Miscellaneous, indirect. .............-.-. 155! .803 | 422125.03) 468! .475 1 41.3! 19.60 
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TapLe 10.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Cotton- 
Goods Workers, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, Occupation, and Region—Continued 


—_ 





North South 





Sex, skill, and occupation — Aver- —_ —— Aver- 
age u ,; age 
hourly weekly roy — weekly 


ings hours ings ings hours 





Males—Continued 


Semiskilled workers: 
Card tenders and strippers 
Comber tenders 


Drawing-frame tenders 
Firemen. 
Folders, cloth, machine 
Oilers, machinery 
Picker tenders 
Ribbon and sliver lap machine tenders... 
Shearing and brushing machine tenders. 
Slubber tenders 
Smash hands 
Speeder tenders 
Spinners, frame 
Trimmers and inspectors 
Twister tenders 
Warper tenders 
Winders, spoolers, and reelers 
Miscellaneous, direct 
Miscellaneous, indirect 
Unskilled workers: 
Cleaners, machinery................_.- = 
Elevator operators 
Filling and battery hands 


02 62 69 wm 09 OO 
NNNPOSOMSS 


SCHOSCDUNAOCUIISDO SR DBE HWOKRUIOSH WARNS DUNK OH SD 


atacand erga bs ciemichse sinters 
Sweepers and scrubbers 

Truckers, general__. 

Waste men and balers 

Watchmen 

Miscellaneous, direct 

Miscellaneous, indirect 


Females 

Skilled workers: 

: ‘ . 19.18 
Weavers, plain loom d , 19. 27 
Weavers, box loom ; ‘ , 19. 67 
Weavers, Jacquard loom________- lied (*) 
Weavers, type of loom not reported . A 18. 47 

Miscellaneous, direct ? ‘ . 18. 23 

Semiskilled workers: 

Comber tenders " ° 15. 53 


15, 32 


: e 3 15. 27 
Drawers-in, hand . ’ 16. 63 


Drawing-frame tenders ‘ ‘ 14. 30 
Smash hands P é 16. 60 
Speeder tenders ‘ h 16. 03 
Spinners, frame 4 . 15.75 
Trimmers and inspectors 590} . , 13. 76 
Twister tenders é ‘ 16. 21 
Warper tenders ‘ , 16. 49 
Winders, spoolers, and reelers P " 15.17 
Winders and spoolers, thread 26 B ‘ 15. 60 
Miscellaneous, direct ? ‘ : 14. 63 
Unskilled workers: 
Cleaners, machinery 371)... : 13. 22 
Filling and battery hands : : 13. 47 
Sweepers and scrubbers 61 ‘ 4 12. 93 
Miscellaneous, direct ? 313] . ‘ 13. 54 





























1 Not enough workers or mills to justify the presentation of an average. 
? Includes a small number of indirect workers. 


Among other skilled males, the lowest average in the North (52.2 
cents an hour) was paid to section hands. The averages for semi- 
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skilled male occupations ranged from 39.4 cents for machinery o 
to 55.0 cents an hour for firemen. Among the unskilled mal, 
the North, average hourly earnings extended from 36.0 cents 
machinery cleaners to 42.5 cents for laborers. 

Among the females the only important skilled occupation is {})q; 
of weavers, whose hourly earnings averaged 50.5 cents an hour. Ty. 
earnings of females in semiskilled occupations ranged from 36.5 cents 
for trimmers and inspectors to 47.1 cents for hand drawers-in. There 
was little variation among the averages of the three unskilled occupa- 
tions tabulated separately; they amounted to approximately 36 cents 
an hour. 

Occupational averages in the South covered a smaller range. The 
average for loom fixers, the most highly paid occupation in the North, 
was 53.8 cents; this average fell slightly below that for second hands, 
who received 54.3 cents an hour. The lowest average for skilled 
workers, 43.4 cents, was paid to carpenters. Among semiskilled 
males, the averages varied from 34.2 cents for picker tenders to 40.6 
cents for slubber tenders. The extremes for unskilled workers were 
34.1 cents an hour for truckers and 32.7 cents for laborers and for 
sweepers and scrubbers. 

The earnings of female weavers averaged 42.8 cents an hour, whil 
those of semiskilled females ranged from 33.5 cents for drawing-frame 
tenders to 40.3 cents for hand drawers-in. The hourly pay for the 
three unskilled occupations was approximately 33 cents. 

Of particular interest is the occupation of weavers, with its several 
subgroups. Male weavers working on Jacquard looms in the North 
earned 67.2 cents an hour, as compared with 55.5 cents for box-loom 
weavers and 52.8 cents for plain-loom weavers. Similar differences 
obtain for both regions and both sexes, as far as comparative figures 
are available. It is to be expected that higher wages would be paid 
for the operation of the more complex looms. The plain and box 
looms divide the warp threads into from 2 to only about 25 groups 
and hence produce relatively simple patterns. The cbaracteristic 
feature of the box loom is that it can change from one kind of filling 
to another to provide a different color or different size of yarn without 
stopping the loom. The Jacquard loom provides for individual con- 
trol of several hundred groups of warp threads and hence produces 
very intricate patterns; it may also have the box feature. 


lers 
In 
fi ir 


OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


The hourly earnings of office and clerical workers in the industry 
averaged 50.1 cents in September 1940 (table 11). This average 
applies to the 1,480 workers who were employed in offices attached 
to the mills studied, or who performed strictly clerical duties in the 
mills themselves. It does not include the earnings of executive, 
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administrative, or technical personnel, nor of outside sales employees. 
Data regarding office and clerical employees have been omitted from 
tables presented elsewhere in this report. 


TasLe 11.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers‘ in the Cotton-Goods Industry, 
September 1940, by Average Hourly Earnings and Region 





—__ 


Average hourly earnings | United ; Average hourly earnings | United 
(in cents) States North | South (in cents) States 


— | a 


Unde? Biiiaisteies.<s-.-. 67.5 and “under 72.5. 
Bractl® Gitieeni->----.4.- 72.5 and under 77.5___- 
0. 77.5 and under 82.5___- 
82.5 and under 87.5_____- 
87.5 and under 92.5___- 
92.5 and under 97.5 
97.5 and under 102.5_- ; 
102.5 and over__....._.___| a 2. 


North | South 








Nanwsnoovanwa 


45.0 and under 47.5.____. 
47.5 and under 50.0. 
50.0 and under 52.5 
52.5 and under 57.5_____-. 
57.5 and under 62.5.____- 
62.5 and under 67.5_____- 


1. 


ne 
PAIN DAN BONNNEO 


SNHNWwWrOoaArKOoaanu. 








Total _____- EE I 100. 


Number of workers. Be 480 | ig 000 
Average hourly earnings _| $0. 501 | | $0. 531 $0. 487 





ON ON OD OF WO ID] WO GH IS 
OOCOnNoaf NOOO! 
Gr NOV OND 190 WOW OS 
AADOWWOOMON W110 




















1 Includes all strictly clerical workers, whether in the office or in the plant. 


In the industry as a whole the hourly earnings of office and clerical 
employees exceeded by 9.8 cents the average of 40.3 cents an hour for 
mill workers. The earnings of office employees were higher than 
those of mill employees in both major regions, the differences being 
6.2 cents an hour in the North and 10.2 cents in the South. 

Hourly earnings of office workers varied more widely than those of 
mill workers. No concentration appeared at the 32.5-cent minimum; 
only 7.0 percent of the workers received that rate, as compared with 
22.9 percent of mill employees. The contrast was also marked at 
the upper end of the distribution. The proportions receiving 62.5 
cents an hour or more, for example, were 21.2 and 3.2 percent for 
office and mill workers, respectively. 


Estimated Distribution of Earnings in April 194] 


The upward wage adjustments which swept through the industry 
in the spring of 1941 have been mentioned earlier in this report. 
These adjustments, made in anticipation of a higher minimum wage 
in the industry,’ were recognized to have changed the wage structure 
of the industry appreciably. In April 1941, in order to take account 
of the wage changes which had occurred since the date of its survey, 
the Bureau requested each firm included in the survey to submit 
information regarding general wage changes made subsequent to 
September 1940. All but 3 of the 251 firms studied by the Bureau 
provided the information requested. It has been assumed, for present 
purposes, that the 3 firms making no response had made no general 
changes in wage rates. 





* In April 1¥41, the industry committee appointed by the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
recommended a 37.5-cent minimum wage for the cotton-coods industry. This recommendation subse- 
quently served as the basis for a formal order by the Administrator and became effective on June 30, 1941. 
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Replies to the Bureau’s inquiry reveal that no less than 168 of 
251 plants made general changes in wage rates between Septem’ 
1940 and April 1941. Fully 95 percent of the northern wor 
(employed in 41 of the 59 northern mills studied) but only t! 
fourths of the southern workers (employed in 127 of the 192 sout! 
mills) were affected by the general wage increases. General wace 
increases of 10 percent were common in the North, while south)or 
mills more often increased wages by 7.7 percent, or by a flat 2.5 ce) 
an hour. 

The information on wage increases supplied to the Bureau was 
sufficiently detailed to permit revision, on an estimated basis, of the 
distribution of average hourly earnings; this estimated distribution 
as of April 1941 is presented in table 12. 


Tasie 12.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers, by Average Hourly 
Earnings and by Region, for Selected Periods, April 1937 to April 1941 





| United States | North | 





Average hourly earnings | 
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42.5 and under 45.0._...__- 
45.0 and under 47.5__...__- 
47.5 and under 50.0__...._- 
50.0 and under 52.5......_-. 
52.5 and under 57.5._.__._. 
57.5 and under 62.5._._.._- 
62.5 and under 67.5..._.__- 
67.5 and under 72.5......_- 
72.5 and under 77.5........ 
77.5 and under 82.5_...._.- 
82.5 and under 87.5._...._- 
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100.0 


Number of workers 91, 970 
Average hourly earnings __| $0. 409) $0. 369 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The wage structure of April 1941, in comparison with that of Sep- 
tember 1940, showed a marked decrease in the proportion of workers 
in the lower wage classes and general increases in the proportions 
receiving higher wages. The percentage of workers receiving 32.5 
and under 35.0 cents dropped from 39.1 to 19.7. Average hourly 
earnings rose from 40.3 cents to 42.8 cents. Since the increases in the 
North tended to be larger and more general than those in the South, 
the regional difference in hourly earnings rose slightly. 

Table 12 also includes roughly comparable data for 1937 and 19:5 
and reveals striking changes in wage structure during the 4-year period. 
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One important change has been the elimination of hourly earnings 
under 30 cents; approximately 1 worker out of 5 received such wages 
in 1938. Average hourly earnings in the industry as a whole were 
about the same in 1937 as in 1940, but the dispersion of workers among 
the various wage classes was much greater in the earlier year. 


Weekly Hours and Earnings 
KULL-TIME HOURS AND EXTRA SHIFTS 


The workweek for cotton-mill operatives in the period surveyed 
was predominantly 40 hours. This length of working time was re- 
ported for 221 of the 251 mills. Another 25 mills maintained a full- 
time week of 42 hours (the maximum permitted without additional 
overtime compensation). Of the remaining mills, 1 worked 32 hours, 
2 worked 36 hours, and 1 each extended the week to 44 and 48 hours. 

Although the wage earners worked only about 40 hours in a full- 
time week, mill equipment was generally operated 80 hours or longer, 
by two or more shifts of employees. 

Although the third shift ordinarily employed fewer workers than 
the others, provision for a third shift was common at the time of the 
survey. A shift was counted in the Bureau’s survey only if the 
employment on that shift was 10 percent or more of the employment 
on the largest shift. Of the 251 mills surveyed, 3 operated 4 shifts, 
130 operated 3 shifts, and 99 operated only 2 shifts. A single shift 
was found in 19 mills, of which 11 were northern yarn and thread 
mills (8 of these had no spinning equipment), 6 were northern inde- 
pendent weaving mills, and 2 were southern integrated mills. 


WEEKLY HOURS WORKED 


The time actually worked in the selected pay period averaged 36.9 
hours (table 13). Hours in the North were slightly longer than in the 
South, the respective averages being 37.8 and 36.6 hours. A slightly 
larger difference existed between the averages of the two sexes. Males 
worked an average of 37.8 hours, while the average workweek for 
females was only 35.3 hours. Skilled workers were on duty for 38.8 
hours, as compared with 36.1 for semiskilled and 36.8 for unskilled 
workers. An examination of the average weekly hours in the various 
occupations, shown in table 10, reveals that longer than average hours 
were worked by skilled maintenance and supervisory workers. 

The influence of the 40-hour full-time week is reflected in the con- 
centration of 47.8 percent of the workers at exactly 40 hours (table 14). 
A larger proportion of employees in the South (38.6 percent) than in 
the North (30.2 percent) worked fewer than the full-time hours. The 
South also showed a slightly larger proportion (16.3 percent) working 
more than 40 hours than did the North (12.2 percent). 
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TaB_e 13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Cotton-Goods Workers, Sept 
1940, by Region, Skill, and Sex 
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TaBLe 14.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers, by Weekly Hours Actual!) 
Worked, Region, and Sex, September 1940 
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| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of cotton textile workers averaged $14.86 (table 
15). Northern workers averaged $17.73, or $3.64 more than the $14.09 
paid in the South.. Male workers averaged $15.76, while female work- 
ers averaged only $13.32. Individual earnings exhibited a wide dis- 
persion; 7.2 percent of the workers earned less than $9 and 9.9 percent 
were paid $21 or more. However, 39.1 percent of the workers earned 
between $12 and $15 a week. 
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e 15.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Goods Workers, by Weekly Earnings, 
Region, and Sex, September 1940 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE CIGAR INDUSTry. 
1940 } 


Summary 


DURING the latter part of 1940 hourly earnings of workers in tho 
cigar industry averaged 42.3 cents, as shown by a study made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Only 8.5 percent of the workers eared 
the minimum wage of 30 cents an hour, and only 0.7 percent earned 
less. Almost three-fourths (74.2 percent) of the workers earned more 
than 30 cents but less than 50 cents per hour, and the remaining 16,4 
percent earned 50 cents or more. 

Female workers, who constituted 81.2 percent of the labor force. 
averaged 40.6 cents an hour, while males averaged 49.6 cents. 
Negro workers, constituting only 6.9 percent of the labor force, earned 
an average of only 35.6 cents. 

Regional variations in hourly earnings are small in the cigar indus- 
try, but size of community appears to exercise a definite influence on 
wage payments. Workers in communities of less than 20,000 popu- 
lation averaged only 35.2 cents per hour, while those in areas of 
1,000,000 and over averaged 44.0 cents. There was surprisingly little 
difference in the wage levels of hand and machine plants, but the 
retail price class of the product was a significant factor. Workers on 
class sub A cigars, retailing for less than 5 cents apiece, earned only 
38.7 cents on the average, while workers on the highest grade cigars 
(classes D and E) earned 48.0 cents. 

Actual hours of work averaged 37.8 per week. Average weekly 
earnings were $15.99; males earning $19.35 and females earning $15.21. 


Description of the Industry 


The roots of the cigar industry go far back into the colonial era, and 
for many decades this industry dominated the tobacco group. Al- 
though at present the value of cigars produced in the United States is 
far exceeded by the value of cigarettes, nevertheless the cigar industry, 
with its employment of more than 50,000 wage earners, provides 
nearly twice as many jobs as does the cigarette industry. In contrast 
with producers of other types of tobacco, establishments manufac- 
turing cigars tend to limit their activities largely to their chief product 
and rarely manufacture other tobacco products. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics, by P. L. Jones and Mary Gresham, witb 
the assistance of John Laciskey. The study was supervised by Sidney C. Sufrin. 
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In 1939, according to the Census of Manufactures, the cigar in- 
dustry included 598 establishments, employed an average of 51,000 
wage earners, and produced cigars valued at $161,000,000. With- 
drawals * of cigars from manufacturing plants by wholesalers and 
retailers during the fiscal year 1939, according to the annual report of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, amounted to 5,175,000,000. An 
insignificant proportion of this production, less than 3 percent, was 
manufactured in small establishments (with an individual output of 
less than 250,000 cigars annually) which are largely excluded from 
the Census figures and were not covered in the study on which the 
present report is based. These establishments, known in the trade 
as “‘buckeyes’’, are often one-man or family shops which use virtually 
no machinery. 

Cigar plants are found in nearly all of the 48 States. The greatest 
part of the production is concentrated, however, in a few States east 
of the Mississippi River. According to the Census of Manufactures, 
three States—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Florida—accounted in 
1939 for more than one-third of the establishments and over two- 
thirds of the wage earners and the value of product in the entire 
industry. Other important States are Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, and Massachusetts. The industry 
is found mainly in large cities; New York City, Philadelphia, Tampa, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee are among the most important 
centers. 

In recent years the cigar industry has undergone severe economic 
and industrial changes affecting both employers and employees. One 
factor of the utmost importance has been the increasing use of ciga- 
rettes, which has had the effect of seriously curtailing the per capita 
consumption of cigars. Cigar production declined from 6.4 billion in 
1929 to 5.1 billion in 1939 and in 1940. During this same period the 
number of cigarettes produced increased from 122 billion to 181 
_ billion. 

Another important factor has been the introduction of automatic 
cigar-making machines, which since the first World War have pro- 
gressively increased the tempo of production and have revolutionized 
the cigar industry. Not only has mechanization contributed to the 
decline in the number of establishments (which amounted to nearly 
44 percent from 1931 to 1939), but it has stimulated a concentration 
of the industry among a small number of the remaining companies. 
In 1939, plants whose annual output was over 40 million cigars pro- 
duced 67.4 percent of all cigars manufactured, whereas in 1929 they 





? Withdrawals represent cigars actually shipped by the manufacturer to the wholesaler or retailer. This 
is not the same as production of cigars since part of the production is frequently stored. The correlation 
between withdrawals and production, however, is extremely close. (See Mack, Russell H.: Cigar Manu 
facturing Industry, Factors of Instability Affecting Production and Employment, Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1933.) 
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had contributed only 46.7 percent of the total production. In |\: 
the 8 largest producers of cigars employed nearly 40 percent of ;}\, 
wage earners in the industry and contributed a little over 50 per... 
of the total value of the product.’ 

Mechanization, the competition of other tobacco products (; 
cially cigarettes), and the depression of the thirties have all joine: 
increase the competitive nature of the industry. From sheer necess; 
the employers have become progressively more conscious of cost «; 
production at the expense of their interest in the niceties of craftsm. 
ship. In 1929, only 53 percent of all cigars produced were of class | 
(i. e., retailing for 5 cents or less), but in 1939 and 1940 this class of 
cigar represented a little over 90 percent of all cigars produced. 
During this same period the proportion of all other price classes of 
cigars declined. The production of hand-made cigars has been 
particularly curtailed.t Changes in the type of product have been 
accompanied by a change in the composition of the labor force, which 
is discussed below. 

Wages in the cigar industry represent a relatively important part 
of the cost of production. Recent Census figures have shown that wage 
payments in the industry amount to slightly more than one-fifth 
of the total value of product, while the cost of materials has amounted 
to about half of the value of product. The combined cost of wages 
and materials provides a rough approximation of direct expenses. 
The total wage bill was 30.1 percent of these out-of-pocket expenses 
in 1939 and the percentage was the same for 1937 and 1935. 

The cigar industry is highly seasonal. Fluctuations in production 
are closely paralleled by changes in employment and pay rolls, as is 
revealed in the accompanying chart covering the years 1935 to 1941. 
The employment. data appearing in the chart are based on numbers 
of employees, and consequently do not reflect changes in man-hours 
of work. Nevertheless, it is clear that production and employment 
typically reach their lowest levels in midwinter, and rise sharply to 
a peak in October and November. The drop at the end of the year 
is precipitate. Cigars play an important part in gift trade, and the 
Christmas and Easter seasons have a pronounced influence. 

Average annual earnings, as indicated roughly in the Census figures, 
have been extremely low, and in 1939 amounted to only $671. Aver- 
age hourly earnings in the industry have increased gradually during 
the past few years. From 1936, the year of the Bureau’s last previous 
study, to 1940, the year of the study discussed in this report, hourly 





* National Resources Committee. The Structure of the American Economy: Part I, Basic Character- 
istics, appendix 7, tables I and II. 

‘For a discussion of the distribution of cigars by method of production and by retail price class, 
see Monthly Labor Review, July 1941 (pp. 95-98). 
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earnings rose by 14 percent. Data collected by the Bureau on a 
monthly basis reveal that average hourly earnings in July 1941 were 
approximately 5 percent higher than those reported in the 1940 study. 





PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE 
CIGAR INDUSTRY 
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Composition of the Labor Force 


Mechanization has brought about a tremendous change in the com- 
position of the labor force. Prior to mechanization, cigar workers 
consisted primarily of skilled males, whereas at present over 80 percent 
of the labor force consists of females. 

The great majority of the cigar-making machine operators, as well 
as a large fraction of the handrollers and hand and machine strippers 
included in the Bureau’s study were women. As a result, there was 
a concentration of women in the semiskilled class, which included 56.0 
percent of all woman workers, and in the skilled class, which included 
39.6 percent; less than 5 percent of the woman workers were classified 
as unskilled. 

Male workers (18.8 percent.of the total), on the other hand, were 
more markedly concentrated in the skilled and unskilled classifica- 
tions. This is expiained by the fact that men in the industry work 
chiefly at machine maintenance and “out-and-out” cigar-making 
jobs, which are considered skilled, and in various unskilled jobs such 
as floor worker, trucker, etc. Over three-fifths of the males were 
classified as skilled, nearly one-fourth as unskilled, and only about 
15 percent as semiskilled. 

The cigar industry in 1940 employed very few Negroes, only 
6.9 percent of the estimated total number of wage earners being 
colored persons. Slightly over 70 percent of the Negro workers 

427537-—41——11 
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were classed as semiskilled, while 20.9 percent were unskilled, ang 
only 8.1 percent were skilled. 


UNIONIZATION 


The trade-union movement in the cigar industry in the United 
States began as early as 1845. The Cigar Makers’ Internationa] 
Union was formed in 1867, and in 1870 its constitution was adopted. 
At this time the union claimed a membership of 5,800 cigar workers, 
In the period from 1910 to 1920, union membership reached and 
remained at its peak, approximately 45,000 workers. Following that 
period it declined rapidly, reaching a low of just under 7,000 members 
in 1933. Since 1933, union membershp has increased and during the 
past 4 years (1937-41) has remained fairly constant, fluctuating 
between 12,500 and 14,500.° | 

The rise and decline of the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
(A. F. of L.) over the past 80 years is a story of the rise and decline of 
an organization of handicraft workers in a world of growing mechaniza- 
tion. Prior to 1910 the international union unsuccessfully opposed 
the growth of machine methods in the cigar industry. After that 
year the opposition also unsuccessful was confined to particular locals. 

In 1937, the United Cigar Workers (C. I. O.) came into existence. 
It consisted originally of a small number of cigar workers, largely in 
New York City. More recently this union has affiliated itself with 
the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers’ 
Union. It is estimated by officials of the union that about 20,000 
tobacco workers are members of the C. I. O. and that approximately 
15,000 of these members are cigar workers. 

Of the 36,273 cigar workers actually covered by the Bureau’s 
study, 26,587 were employed in nonunion shops, and slightly less 
than 10,000 were in union shops. In New England and in the South 
the major portion of workers reported were in union plants, while 
in the Middle Atlantic and in the Middle Western States most of 
the workers included in the sample studied were in nonunion plants. 


METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 


It is estimated that over three-fourths of all the factory workers 
in the cigar industry were paid on a piece-rate basis of one type or 
another. Slightly over one-half of the workers were remunerated 
on an individual piece-rate plan, while about a fourth were paid on 
& group piece-rate basis. Group piece-rate plans were generally 





§ Data are from pamphlet entitled “‘Cigar Makers’ International Union Diamond Jubilee, Washington, 
July 26-28, 1939.” 

*A union establishment, as defined in this survey, is one in which the majority of the employees are 
e*overed by either a written or an oral agreement with a trade-union. 
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found where two, three, or four workers were employed on cigar- 
making machines, which required teamwork. In some instances, 
the earnings of group piece workers were divided equally among the 
members of the team. In others, however, the distribution of earn- 
ings was worked out in such a way that the workers required to 
exercise the greatest skill or care received a slightly larger share of 
the earnings than did the others. 

In addition to the employees whose wages were reckoned in accord- 
ance with an individual or group piece-rate plan, about 5 percent of 
the workers were paid according to a bonus-payment system. Bonus 
payments were usually based on individual or group production. 
The remaining factory workers in the industry, constituting about 20 
percent of the force, were paid on a time basis, usually at hourly 
rates. In the main, time workers consisted of maintenance em- 
ployees, working foremen, and other indirect factory workers.’ 

Data secured in the survey indicate that the method of wage pay- 
ment does not vary significantly according to the size of the plant 
or even the method of production. Mechanized or nonmechanized, 
large or small, all plants tend to remunerate their factory workers on 
a piece basis. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The present study of wages and hours in the manufacture of cigars 
is based on findings in a sample of establishments believed to represent 
all important aspects of the industry. The material used in the study 
was collected from company pay rolls and other dependable sources 
by the Bureau’s trained field investigators. 

The sample of plants on which the Bureau’s survey was based was 
selected exclusively from States bordering ® or east of the Mississippi 
River. As has been mentioned, such States include a very large part of 
the entire industry. Plants producing fewer than 250,000 cigars 
per year or employing an average of fewer than 5 employees were 
excluded from the study for reasons of economy, but such plants 
employ only a trifling proportion of the industry’s wage earners. 
The study covered all factory employees, including maintenance staff, 
factory clerks, and so forth, as wel! as a number of office employees. 
Data for office employees are not included with those for factory 
employees, but are analyzed separately later in this article. 

In selecting a sample of plants for study, the Bureau was fortunate 
in having access to unusually detailed and accurate information 
regarding the industry. Data obtained from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue revealed the location, annual production (for 1939), and classi- 
fication of product by retail price for every sizable cigar plant in the 
United States. Other sources, including cigar manufacturers, union 





'In addition, virtually all office employees were paid on a time basis. 
* Among the western border States only Missouri was represented in the sample. 
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officials, and the Bureau’s own files, provided additional informatio 
on method of production, type of filler, presence or absence of co!|ec- 
tive-bargaining agreements, and other items. 

All plants having similar characteristics, with regard to location. 
size, method of production, class of cigar, unionization, etc., were first 
segregated into homogeneous groups. The plants selected for jn- 
clusion in the sample were then chosen on the basis of these care{,| 
groupings. In selecting plants for scheduling, every effort was made 
to attain a proportionate representation of each group of plants. 
Each area or region was considered as an independent entity {or 
sampling purposes. In a few instances where the number of plants iy 
a given area was too few to permit the selection of a representative 
sample, all the plants in the area were scheduled. 

The number of plants finally included in the Bureau’s sample was 
184. These were selected from a list of 375 plants regarding which the 
Bureau had more or less complete information; this number compares 
closely with the 361 establishments with 6 or more wage earners 
reported by the Census of Manufactures for 1939. Table 1 reveals 
that the sample included roughly half the plants in each important 
State. The plants selected employed about two-thirds of the wage 
earners in the industry, indicating a slight overrepresentation of the 


larger plants. This apparent bias was corrected in the weighting of 
the data. 


Taste 1.—Number of Plants Included in Survey of the Cigar Industry, by Region 
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In the statistical material presented in the remainder of this report 
the findings from the plants in the Bureau’s sample have been weighted 
upward to the approximate scale of the entire industry. Production 
and employment figures appearing hereafter, therefore, do not repre- 
sent merely the operations of the plants included in the Bureau's 
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sample but are estimates of the production and employment in the 
entire industry. Data on hours and earnings have also been weighted. 

In view of the highly seasonal nature of the industry, there is no 
period of “normal” operations. Data for the present study were 
taken largely from pay-roll records for November and December, 
1940, and may be considered to represent a period of near-peak 
activity. It does not appear that average hourly earnings in this 
industry vary appreciably from season to season, but the weekly 
hours of work and weekly earnings prevailing during the period 
covered were abnormally high. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


Based on findings of the present survey, it is estimated that in the 
winter of 1940-41, there were approximately 51,000 factory workers 
in cigar-manufacturing establishments employing five or more workers. 
Average hourly earnings for all workers were 42.3 cents.’° Skilled 
workers, constituting 43.5 percent of the labor force, earned an 
average of 45.5 cents an hour; semiskilled workers, the largest group 
(48.4 percent), earned an average of 40.7 cents an hour; while the 
unskilled group, only 7.9 percent of the total, were paid an average of 
35.6 cents an hour (table 2). 

Male workers, who numbered only 9,577, received higher average 
hourly earnings than the 41,458 females (49.6 cents as compared with 
40.6 cents). This was true in each skill group. Males averaged 56.2 
cents an hour for skilled workers, 45.3 cents an hour for semiskilled, 
and 37.7 cents for unskilled workers. Female workers averaged 41.7 
cents for skilled workers, 40.4 cents for semiskilled, and 32.6 cents for 
unskilled. Average hourly earnings of skilled males were 10.9 cents 
more than for semiskilled males, while the corresponding difference 
for female workers was only 1.3 cents. The difference between the 
average hourly earnings of semiskilled and unskilled workers was 7.6 
cents for males and 7.8 cents for females. 

Nearly one-half (48.3 percent) of all workers earned less than 40 
cents an hour, with 8.5 percent earning exactly 30 cents, the legal 
minimum. In the group with average hourly earnings of less than 40 
cents an hour were 42.7 percent of the skilled, 48.2 percent of the semi- 
skilled, and 76.1 percent of the unskilled. Only 4.2 percent of the 
skilled and 8.3 percent of the semiskilled earned an average of exactly 


30 cents an hour, but 33.1 percent of the unskilled were at that wage 
level. 





*In 17 plants, data for February and March 1941 were used. This was unavoidable since, for various 
reasons, the cooperating firms were unable to supply information for earlier periods. 

® All earnings in this article are based on regular rates of pay. If amounts earned from overtime work 
were included, this figure would be increased by two-tenths of a cent. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Cigar Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex. 
and Skill, November and December 1940 
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1 110 handicapped workers (39 males and 71 females) are included in the totals but do not appear in any of 
the skill groups. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 





The distribution of workers by sex and skill shows that 35.7 percent 
of all the male workers in the industry earned less than 40 cents an 
hour, while nearly one-half (48.5 percent) earned less than 45 cents. 
Over one-fourth (26.1 percent) of the skilled male workers and 30.6 
percent of the semiskilled earned less than 40 cents an hour. Among 
the unskilled males, 21.7 percent earned exactly 30 cents and 62.3 
percent earned less than 40 cents. 

Approximately one-half (51.2 percent) of all female workers earned 
less than 40 cents an hour, with similar proportions of the skilled 
(49.1 percent) and semiskilled (49.3 percent) earning that amount. 
Among unskilled female workers, however, 94.8 percent earned less 
than 40 cents an hour, while nearly one-half (48.2 percent) earned 


exactly 30 cents. 
EARNINGS IN SMALL PLANTS 


The earnings of cigar workers in plants with fewer than 20 em- 
ployees have never previously been studied; they justify brief specia! 


— af em & bS O89 Ch. OC. 


— 
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mention. ‘Table 3, which presents separate distributions for small and 
large plants, reveals that average hourly earnings varied but slightly. 
The shops employing fewer than 20 workers tended, on the whole, to 
pay slightly lower wages than the larger shops (41.6 cents as compared 
to 42.3 cents). The distribution of the workers in the smaller shops, 
however, showed much greater relative concentration in the wage 
classes under 35 cents than that in the larger establishments. In 
the former group, 45.7 percent of the workers received wages under 
35 cents, while in the shops employing 20 or more workers only 
26.8 percent of the workers received such wages. Conversely, rela- 
tively more workers in the large shops received wages of 40 and under 
50 cents (35.8 percent as compared to only 18.7 percent). The propor- 
tion of workers receiving 50 cents or more was higher in the small 
plants than in the large. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Cigar Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings, Size 
of Plant, and Skill, November and December 1940 





Plants having 5 and Plants having 20 or more 
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67.5 and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 
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92.5 and under 100.0 cents 
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Number of workers a 7 | 20, 953 | 24, 394 | 4, 041 
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$0. 456 | $0.408 | $0. 356 


} 

















! Includes 21 handicapped workers. 
? Includes 11 unskilled workers. 
3 Includes 89 handicapped workers. 
* Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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The distfibution of workers in establishments having 20 or more 
workers tends to approximate the distribution of workers in the ip. 


dustry as a whole, since such establishments employ more than 99 
percent of all workers. 


HOURLY EARNINGS BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRICT AND SIZE OF COMMUNITy 


It is estimated that, in 1940, 68.7 percent of the cigar workers were 
employed in the North and 31.3 percent in the South. The major 
portion of those in the North were employed in plants in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, while nearly two-thirds of the cigar workers in the 
South were in the State of Florida. Average hourly earnings of 
workers in the North were 42.5 cents, with a low of 35.7 cents in 
towns of eastern Pennsylvania and a high of 51.0 cents in New Enc- 
land (table 4). The average for all workers in the South (42.0 cents 
was only 0.5 cents below the average for the North; Florida workers 
earned an average of 43.7 cents per hour. 

Males earned more than females in every district, the difference in 
averages varying from 3 cents an hour, on the average, in towns in 
eastern Pennsylvania and in Indiana to about 12 cents an hour in 
Philadelphia and in ‘Other Middle Western States.’ 


TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cigar Workers, November and December 1940, 
by Geographical District and Sex 





Total Males Females 





District Esti- Esti- Esti- 
mated | Average | mated | Average | mated 
number | hourly | number | hourly | number 
of earnings of earnings of 
workers workers workers 





United States 51, 035 ' 9,577 | $0.496| 41,458 





35, 065 ° 5, 601 . 499 29, 464 
New England 1, 357 ° 637 . 559 720 
New York City : 1, 562 P 589 . 503 973 
Upstate New York 699 ‘ 167 . 458 532 
New Jersey 8, 293 . 851 . 519 7, 442 


Philadelphia 6, 480 ‘ 778 . 569 5, 702 
Small cities, eastern Pennsylvania. ‘idol 7, 812 ‘ 912 . 459 6, 900 
Towns, eastern Pennsylvania 1, 605 P 473 . 378 1, 132 
Western Pennsylvania and West 

929 . 239 . 486 690 
2, 325 ‘ 375 . 496 1, 950 


141 - 401 1, 388 
439 - 506 2, 035 


3, 976 . 492 ’ 
. 3, 115 . 502 6, 995 
a tewiiera ie epi pny Ne iat Si 5, 860 p 861 , 4, 999 























! Includes the States of linois, Michigan, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 
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More than two-thirds of the workers in the cigar industry were 
employed, according to estimates based on the field survey, in com- 
munities with a population of 100,000 to 250,000 and communities 
with a population of 1,000,000 and over, with an almost equal number 
of workers in each area." Approximately 15.0 percent of the workers 
were employed in communities of 20,000 to 100,000, 13.0 percent in 
communities of 250,000 to 1,000,000, and about 4.5 percent in com- 
munities under 20,000. 


TaBLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cigar Workers, November and December 1940, 
by Size of Community and Skill 





Total Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 





Size of community Esti- Aver- Esti- Aver- Esti- Aver- Esti- Aver- 
(population) age mated age age mated age 
hourly | number) hourly hourly | number) hourly 
earn- of earn- earn- of earn- 
ings j|workers| ings ings | workers| ings 


All areas 151,035 | $0.423 | 22,191 | $0.455 $0. 407 4, 052 $0. 356 


2, 273 . 352 1, 132 . 355 . 356 107 . 336 
20,000 to 100,000 7, 482 .411 2, 646 . 458 . 391 786 . 357 
100,000 to 250,000 7 . 423 8, 717 - 467 . 388 1, 338 . 350 
250,000 to 1,000,000 6, 419 - 415 3, O11 . 432 411 518 . 333 
1,000,000 and over 17, 189 . 440 6, 685 - 466 - 433 1, 303 . 372 









































| Includes 110 handicapped workers, not distributed by skill. 


The average hourly earnings of workers in the industry varied, to 
some extent, by size of community. In the centers having under 
20,000 population, average hourly earnings were 35.2 cents, as com- 
pared with 41.1 cents in communities with a population of 20,000 
to 100,000 and 44.0 cents in metropolitan areas having 1,000,000 
population and over. Among skilled workers, average earnings ranged 
from 35.5 cents in places with the smallest population, to 46.6 cents 
in those with 1,000,000 and over, yielding a spread of 11.1 cents. 
The corresponding figures for the semiskilled were 35.6 and 43.3 cents, 
with a difference of 7.7 cents, while those for unskilled were 33.6 and 
37.2 cents, a difference of 3.6 cents. A comparison of average hourly 
earnings by size of community for each separate sex-skill group follows 
a similar pattern, with the spread greatest (23.9 cents) for skilled 
males, and smallest (3.0 cents) for unskilled female workers. 


WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS 


White workers in the cigar industry earned more on the average 
than Negro workers. Average hourly earnings of the 3,543 Negroes 
were 35.6 cents, whereas white employees earned an average of 42.8 
cents per hour. Almost one-fifth (17.7 percent) of all Negro workers 





1 It should be noted that in table 5 and in this discussion, the population figures refer to metropolitan 
areas or to local communities and not to the established limits of towns or cities. 
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earned exactly 30 cents per hour, but only 7.8 percent of the white 
workers earned that amount. It is significant to note that while 
approximately 70 percent of all whites were employed in the North, 
nearly 60 percent of all Negroes were employed in plants in the South. 
Furthermore, over 90 percent of white workers were classified as semi- 
skilled and skilled, while less than 80 percent of the Negroes were so 
classified. 

White males earned on the average nearly 15 cents more than Negro 
males; 50.6 cents as compared with 35.7 cents an hour. This wide 
difference was to a large extent due to the relative distribution of 
white and Negro males among the skill groups. There were too few 
Negro males classed as skilled to justify the computation of an 
average. 

Just over four-fifths of all Negro women were classified as semi- 
skilled, as compared to 54 percent of the white women. Negro 
women earned on the average 5.3 cents an hour less than white women. 
Comparison of the average earnings for the skill classes shows that 
white females earned more than Negro females in each skill class 


(table 6). 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cigar Workers, November and December 1940, 
by Sex, Skill, and Color 





All workers White workers Colored workers 





Sex and skill 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of 
workers 


Average 
hourly 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of 
workers 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of 
workers 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 





51, 035 


3, 543 


$0. 428 
22, 191 - 456 287 
24, 682 -412 2, 511 


4. 052 : : - 361 742 


9, 577 . . - 506 626 
5, 762 ° - 563 (?) 

1, 447 . ; - 463 169 
2, 329 . - 384 417 


41, 458 . . . 409 2,917 
16, 429 . , -417 247 
23, 235 . . 409 2, 342 

1, 723 . - 327 325 


























1110 handicapped workers (39 males and 71 females) are included in the totals but do not appear in any 
of the skill groups. 


3 Number of workers too small to justify the computation of an average. 


UNIONIZATION 


It has been mentioned that plants in which the majority of the 
workers were covered by collective-bargaining agreements were 
encountered frequently in New England and in the South, but rarcly 
in the Middle Atlantic or Middle Western States. Judging from the 
findings of the present study the existence of a union agreement exer- 
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cised no important influence on the level of earnings in the industry 
as a whole, since workers in both union and nonunion plants averaged 
exactly 42.3 cents. This does not, however, preclude the possibility 
that wages in given areas may be affected by the degree of unioniza- 
tion. Generally, union and nonunion shops were not found side by 
side in the same localities. 


METHOD OF PRODUCTION 


Of the estimated 51,035 wage earners covered by this survey, 25.2 
percent were employed in straight-hand-method plants, 43.9 percent 
in straight-machine-method plants, and 30.9 percent in plants with 
other methods or a combination of hand and machine (table 7). 


TABLE 7.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cigar Workers, November and December 1910, 
by Sex, Skill, and Method of Production 





Method of production 





All methods Other methods, or 
Straight-hand Straight-machine combination of 
method only method only hand and ma- 


Sex and skill chine methods 





Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- 
mated Average mated Average mated Average mated baat 


| hourly hourly hourly hourly 
a earnings number of number of number of 


workers | ©Fnings | workers aero workers | ®@nings 





All workers !__._-.-. | §1,035 $0. 423 12, 854 . 22, 392 $0. 426 15, 789 $0. 429 
Skilled 22, 191 . 455 ; 3, 428 . 527 8, 021 . 467 

24, 682 - 407 . 16, 635 415 6, 537 . 396 
4, 052 ‘ ‘ 2, 326 . 355 1, 212 . 358 


9,577 : .473 | 503 | 3, 505 
5. 762 . 773 | 2.256 


1, 447 “ 224 q . 430 528 
Unskilled_....._- 2, 329 j 234 : 77 . 371 718 














Females ! | 41,458 ° , , .414 12, 284 
Skilled | 16,429 : , . q . 441 5, 765 
Semiskilled 23, 235 > ‘ - 415 6, 009 ; 
Unskilled 1,723 e ° . 329 494 . 319 





























1110 handicapped workers (39 males and 71 females) are included in the totals but do not appear in any of 
the skill groups. 


In hand-method plants, the great majority (83.6 percent) of the 
workers were skilled, whereas in machine plants nearly three-fourths 
of the workers were semiskilled. Workers in plants using other 
methods or a combination of hand and machine were distributed more 
evenly between the two groups, with 50.8 percent skilled and 41.4 
percent semiskilled.” 

As has been pointed out, the cigar industry depends largely on the 
labor of female workers. Machine-method plants employ a larger 
proportion of women than either of the other two groups. In both 
hand-method plants and plants with other or combination hand and 


1 Handicapped workers included in the study were distributed as follows: Hand-method plants, 88; 
machine-method plants, 3; and plants with other methods, 19. 
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machine methods, just over three-fourths of the workers were women. 
but in straight-machine-method plants fully 86.9 percent of the wage 
earners were women. 

In general, considering all classes of workers, method of production 
had little effect on hourly earnings. The average for all workers was 
41.0 cents in hand plants, 42.6 cents in machine plants, and 42.9 cents 
in combination plants. The few skilled workers in machine plants. 
however, earned 10.5 cents more than those in hand plants and 6.( 
cents more than in plants with combination methods. In the semi- 
skilled class, workers in machine plants earned 5.6 cents more than 
similar workers in hand plants and 1.9 cents more than in plants using 
other methods. The unskilled groups received approximately the 
same average hourly earnings in all types of plants. 

Women in machine-method plants earned on the average more than 
women in any other type of plant. Average hourly earnings for women 
in machine plants, however, were lower than the average for males in 
any type of plant. In machine plants, women averaged from 32.9 
cents an hour for unskilled to 44.1 cents an hour for skilled, 41.4 cents 
being the average hourly pay of all females. Average hourly earnings 
for all women were lowest in straight-hand plants (39.0 cents.) 


TYPE AND PRICE CLASS OF CIGARS 


The survey indicates that more than 75 percent of all cigars manu- 
factured annually in the United States are machine made. Hand- 
made cigar production comprises less than 20 percent of the total. 
The remainder are produced by some combination method, e. ¢., 
machine bunched and hand rolled. Long-filler cigars constituted 
54.1 percent and short-filler cigars 45.9 percent of the total production 
in 1940.% ; 

In 1940, of the estimated total number of workers “ engaged directly 
in the production of long-filler and short-filler cigars, 70.7 percent 
were employed in making long-filler cigars and 29.3 percent in making 
short-filler cigars. Machine plants, including combination hand and 
machine plants, employed 62.0 percent of all workers making long- 
filler and 88.1 percent of all workers making short-filler cigars. 
Straight-hand plants employed more workers in 1940 on long-filler 
cigars than either straight-machine plants or plants using combination 
methods. 

It is estimated that approximately 90 percent of all cigars produced 
retail for 5 cents or less. Short-filler cigars made up a strikingly 
large proportion of this production (43.3 percent). 

8 For a fuller discussion of the distribution of cigars by method of production and retail-price class, see 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1941 (p. 95): Hand and Machine Production of Cigars in 1940, by Duane 
Evans and Sidney C. Sufrin. 


% Includes only workers engaged in bunching and rolling occupations. See footnote 17, p. 1534, for lis’ 
of these occupations. 
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Nearly 44.0 percent of the workers making long-filler cigars worked 
on a product retailing at more than 5 cents. Only 4.6 percent of 
workers producing short-filler cigars were engaged in making cigars 
to retail for more than 5 cents each.” 

Hourly earnings of all workers making long-filler cigars averaged 
42.9 cents. Earnings of production workers, on the average, increased 
with the retail-price class ‘of the cigar produced. For example, aver- 
age hourly earnings for workers making class sub A cigars were only 
38.7 cents, but this average rose with the increase in the price of the 
cigars to 48.0 cents per hour for workers making cigars of classes D 
and E, the most costly types. With one minor exception, this same 
relationship between average hourly earnings and retail price of prod- 
uct held in plants using each of the three methods of production. 
On the average, direct-production workers in machine plants tended 
to earn more per hour than those engaged in making cigars by hand, 
or by combination methods. 

Practically all (98.7 percent) short-filler cigars were in class sub A 
and class A. Average hourly earnings of workers engaged in the 
production of short-filler cigars were, in general, higher than those of 
workers producing long-filler cigars in the same retail-price classes, 
the differences in comparable price classes varying from 0.2 cents to 
5.6 cents. In both hand-method and combination plants making 
short-filler cigars, the lowest average hourly earnings were paid to 
workers making the lowest priced (class sub A) cigars. In machine- 
method plants the workers on class sub A cigars received more on the 
average than those making the better cigars, 39.4 cents as compared 
with 38.5 (table 8). 

There is reason to believe that the division of labor, especially in 
hand and combination plants, has been pushed farther in the produc- 
tion of cheap cigars than in the production of the more expensive 
ones. Skill and care requirements are probably less in the production 
of class A, B, and C cigars than in the manufacture of class D and E 
cigars. This may account for the relatively lower average hourly 
wages paid for the production of the cheaper product. 





4s The retail prices classes used by the Bureau of Internal Revenue are as follows: 


Manufactured to retail for— Class 
Nee ne  . Uenabseubageerecnsoosiasens A 
I nba ieecconensecsensases B 
ee cbenbdddecccosbéeaw~sececceo C 
a  eapeenemsancesenchenbaiese D 
I span nnatoonsuseootionsinn E 


For purposes of the present study class A was divided into two subclassifications: Class sub A (retailing 
for less than 5 cents) and class A (retailing for exactly 5 cents). 
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TABLE 8.—Average Hourly Earnings of Bunching and Rolling Workers on Long- and 
Short-Filler Cigars, November and December 1940, by Production Method, Price Class, 




































































and Sex 
Long-filler cigars | Short-filler cigars 
Total ma} Total , 
workers Males F es workers Males | Fema S 
— — — — | — = 
Method of productionand| 3 |= |; Si/= | Si2 | Bl|2I/EIZ | Elz 
of cigar o 5 s = = = = = = 5 Bis 
n n n D 
Ble & | ae Ela 2 Ble & Els = aS is bu 
3 1e8/3)s&] 8 | st) 8 | sf) 2) e8) 2 | cz 
e/e8|eie2| 2 |23| 2 | 22] 2/28] 2 | 2: 
s hed > hed S he S © S © s 2 
wi - n = nw > uv > vA > nn > 
Sie BS i< R i< Mm i< aS i< Bi « 
oy — 
anne dicceancenend 21, 637 $0. 429, 2, 755 $0. 475,18, 882. $0. 423 8, 955 $0. 407| 879 $0. 423) 8,076 $0. 405 
Class sub A (under 5 
i ee ee 1,262) . 387) 191) . 433) 1,071) 379) 5,263) .385) 174) .350] 5.089 _ ax¢ 
Class A (5 cents)....___- 10, 867; .423| 376) .392)10,491| 424) 3.279) .434) 600 .429| 2.679 43; 
Class B and © (6.1-15 
RS ERE So 7,868) .434)1,610) . 478) 6,258) .423| 397) .482| 101) .490 296; . 479 
Class D and E (15.1 | 
cents and over)....... 1,640| .480| 578} .532| 1,062] .452) @) | « || @ | @ | 
Straight-hand method_-____- 8,231) .417|1,779| . 470) 6,452) . 403) 1,076, .360| 401) 389} 675, . 341 
Class sub A (under 5 
—— Seer swe 377| .402| 174) .433| 203] .374) 455! .324| 140) .353| 315 
Class A (5 cents)....___. 2,145) .373| 341) .385| 1,804) .370| 590| .387| 242, .412) 348 
Class B and © (5.1-15 | 
Bekele ER eae 4,517| .424| 977) . 485) 3,540) .408) (‘) (1) (!) 2, : 
Class D and E (15.1 
cents and over) _..___- 1,192} .473| 287) .544) 905) .451/ (!) “HY }@!)] @& (1) (!) 
Straight-machine method.___| 7,910) .446|.....|_____- 7,910| .446| 3,763) .304) (1) | (@) | 3,757) . 304 
Class sub A (under 5 
xt LM 2 Seat meer Whaler 607; .381) 3,664) .394) (!) (1) | 3,658) . 394 
Class A (5 cents)_....__- RD i icedsencon 6,722) .448 a RE Freee 99) . 385 
Class B and C (5.1-15 | 
eS ini tte _ 2. eae oe eee Sel eae, See as a 
Class D and E (15.1 | 
BE EE Bee Pe a eae Cee ee See | Hee = oe 
Other methods or combina- | 
tion of hand and machine.) 5, 496) .423| 976 . 483) 4,520) .4090) 4,116) .431| 472 .449) 3,644 . 429 
Class sub A (under 5 
aie ei ata aa 278| 1.3791 @) | @) 261) .376| 1,144) .381) () | @) | 1,116 .38 
Class A (5 cents)_..... -<} 2,000) .390) () (@) | 1,965) .389) 2,500) .446 | . 440) 2,232) . 447 
Class B and C (5.1-15 | 
SS a 2,770; .438 633) .468) 2,137 429 382; .486, 86 .510 206, .479 
Class D and E (165.1 | 
cents and over) -_...... 448; .499) 201) .521 ee eae oe — - -2 ae 























' Number of workers too small to Justify computation of an average. 
VARIATIONS AMONG PLANTS WITH SPECIFIED WAGE LEVELS 


It is estimated that about three-fourths (73.8 percent) of all cigar 
workers were employed in cigar factories paying average hourly 
wages of 37.5 and under 47.5 cents an hour. The average hourly 
wage for all workers in the industry (42.3 cents) fell within the wage 
class of plants paying on the average 40.0 and under 42.5 cents. 
Relatively few workers were employed (5.9 percent) in this plant 
group. The two plant groups, however, which bracket the 40.0 and 
under 42.5 cent wage class together employed nearly half (47.1 per- 
cent) of all the workers in the cigar industry. 
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As would be expected, the percentage of workers at wage levels below 
60.0 cents an bour varied inversely with the average of the plant. 
Thus, the proportion of workers earning less than 40.0 cents an hour 
in plants paying the lowest average hourly wages (under 32.5 cents) 
was 96.0 percent; this proportion gradually decreased among the 
higher wage plants to 15.5 percent of the workers in the plants with 
the highest average (52.5 cents and over). In plants having the 
lowest average (under 32.5 cents) no workers earned more than 65.0 
cents an hour. In all other plants there were some workers earning 
on the average $1 or more per hour. 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Cigar Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings and 
by Groups of Plants with Specified Average Wage, November and December 1940 





























Plants having average hourly earnings of— 
Average hourly earnings of individual 32.5 35.0 37.5 40.0 42.5 45.0 47.5 | 52.5 
workers Under, and and and and and and and | conte 
32.5 | under! under | under | under | under | under | under | and 
cents | 35.0 37.5 40.0 42.5 45.0 47.5 52.5 over 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 

do msiownnd 4.9 0.8 0.3 (1) 0.1 0.1 () 0.1 0.3 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents_........--.-- 5.4 .7 am 0.1 .4 | 0.1 an 5 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents_.........--- 3.2 1.5 .4 a = Be aaa i. .6 
Exactly 30.0 cents ................... 35. 5 29.8 12.6 11.9 4.5 4.5 4.6 3.4 2 
30.1 and under 32.5 cents_._.......--- 33.0} 21.9] 17.1 13.3 6.9 5.2 3.8 5.5 1.0 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents__..........- 9.2 17.9 17.7 10.0 10.3 7.2 4.9 7.8 3.3 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents__.........-.- 2.5} 10.1 24.6} 12.0 13.4 6.3 8.9 6.1 6.3 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_.........-.-- 2.3 6.9 9.8 18. 2 16. 4 8.3 7.5 5.6 3.3 
SPOOR, .... .ocacoccascesces .3 1.2 1.1 1.8 1.9 1.2 1.2 1.0 5 
40.1 and under 42.5 cents__.........-. -8 3.4 5.4 13.6 13.6 12.5 6.0 5.5 3.0 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents_..........--}.....-- 1.8 3.5 7.6 7.2) 15.0 6.8 5.2 4.5 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents...........-.. 1.4 1.0 2.4 4.1 8.4 17.5 10.3 7.3 5.4 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents._...........|.....-- .4 iw: Ee 4.5 6.3 19. 5 7.5 5.1 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents__.........-. 1.1 9 1.6 4.0 4.6 10.4 11.6 6.1 
I IE AGP .6 8 3 3.4 4.8/; 13.9 5.2 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents...........--|.....-- stl 5 .6 1.0 1.9 2.2 3.0 S&S 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents_............}....--- a a 2 9 1.3 .9 1.6 8.3 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents............- PRR OR _ - .6 8 1.6 2.9 5.2 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents_..........-- aa 3 - 3 .4 ov 1.2 3.9 3.9 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents_.......-....].......]......- ¥ <a .4 .4 5 1.0 6.2 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_..........--}.-..... m 3 oa t .6 1.3 1.7 10. 5 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents.............|......- .2 of 3 e 56 ..9 .6 4.1 
EE Us = Gadcciccccesscoshacatses .6 5 1.3 1.3 1.5 2.3 4.5 8.$ 

ES eee 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers (estimated) ...... 652 | 2,759 | 5,413 |10,347 | 3,035 |13, 683 [10 602 | 3,466 | 1,078 























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The average hourly earnings for workers in the various occupations 
in the cigar industry varied widely (table 10). In spite of their smaller 
number, males were represented in 38 occupational classes, while 
females were represented in only 34, including 13 specific occupations 
in which both male and female workers were employed. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of ( icar 
Workers, November and December 1940, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation 





























Estimated | Average Average Average 
Sex, skill, and occupation number of hourly weekly week! 
of workers | earnings hours earnings 
pO TE ee Se ee a 51, 035 $0. 423 37.8 $15.99 
a ie io ee 9, 577 . 496 39.0 19, 35 
GI ae I ER: Ore Pi Fae 41, 458 - 406 37.5 rat 
— SSE = = 
Males 
I ee ap edne 5, 762 . 562 37.9 21. 3] 
Assistant foremen, working---.........-.......---.-- 128 . 573 41.6 23. 87 
Bunchmakers, hend-manipaiated machine__-__..--- 227 . 394 34.7 13. 67 
pT ei eee ee 887 . 512 37.0 18. 97 
Cigarmakers, whole work, hand_.................-- 1, 492 - 472 38. 1 7.98 
Examiners, final, cigar and box..................--- 105 . 536 41.3 22.11 
Foremen, working ee OE 411 . 824 41.1 ¢ 
Mac inists Es, Sp OE CT a ae 131 852 39.6 7 
Maintenance mechanics, other. .............-.----- 126 656 41.6 97 
Pe sntitaccacbsdcncasewbadiseebbecdavewteseces 625 627 35.4 22 
Repairers and adjusters, cigar-machine __.___..._--.- 307 . 877 41.2 36. 09 
Repairers and adjusters, other.................----- 126 . 700 41.1 28.71 
a  nsaueee 970 -413 35.9 14.8 
ON See: eee eee 105 . 630 39. 2 4.7 
el aE ESR 5 eS, ae 74 . 621 42.5 26. 43 
Miscellaneous skilled workers._................-.--- 48 - 686 42.9 29. 45 
TENE ES EE. AE EO 1, 447 . 453 39.8 18. 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine-_-_-__.-.----- 103 . 510 38.2 19.4 
Clerks, factery and stock..........................- 78 - 487 39.2 19 
CS Fe EE, AEE. ee 613 . 451 39.9 18. 0 
a cine 48 449 43.0 19 
pepentenanes mechanics’ and machinists’ helpers-_- 37 450 40.4 18 
eh De Pe Rs GEG Boe Eh De eS 166 -424 39.5 16.7 
ne and adjusters’ helpers, all types --------- 64 . 483 41.7 20 
Shippers’ helpers and clerks...................--.--- 122 . 425 41.4 17. 5 
Nee Tn ee enepeaweaces 44 . 540 41.9 22. 6 
pRB EEae Re Rea 66 . 449 40.2 18. OF 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers................-- 106 - 407 35.9 14. 6 
Cen cdemldeweanesenenen 2, 329 . 377 41.1 15 
I ondeunenncea 410 371 40.4 14.§ 
I a “es 66 - 435 41.1 17 
Floor workers, including general helpers-__- 4 991 . 363 40. 5 14.7 
Ce ee. weeduoe 160 . 378 39.9 15. 11 
Hopper fillers, shredded-filler....................--- 48 . 387 40.8 15 
Ee 116 . 363 39.8 14 
Packers, cartons, shipping......................---- 129 . 394 44.9 17 
shipping and receiving laborers. ............-- 53 . 344 39.2 13 
Shredded-filler, machine operators. 63 -413 40.4 16 
es eueded 188 . 401 45.6 18 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers. _.............---- 105 422 41.3 17 
EEE ES EE Ee eae en 39 253 35. 5 4 
Females 
i 16, 429 417 37.1 15.4 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine- ----_---- 1, 103 . 392 36. 5 14.3 
pO RE ETS Ee 1, 823 - 425 37.1 15 
Cigarmak ow i ae 292 . 393 35.8 14. ( 
Examiners, en ns oe 598 .418 39. 3 16 
Forewomen, aoe PL Sa eae a wt Tae 255 . 498 40.7 20 
Instructors, cigar-machine-_.....................---. 73 .479 39.9 19. 1 
. nee tt Pe 3, 054 - 453 37.2 16 
pS Pe. eee el ee 8, 845 - 405 36.8 14 
I le he ic tint one sucecenes 361 . 363 38. 6 14 
Sissslianoone SST ee 25 . 528 42.5 22. 
a i i ih iisinainapvmitelot 23, 235 404 37.8 15. 
Banders and cellophaners, hand___.............-_-- 526 . 351 34.8 12. : 
Banders and omsoene, ik bees 1, 155 - 382 38.9 14. & 
Binder la myess, tenes long-filler, cigar-machine --...____._- 2, 522 . 436 38.7 16 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine -._-._____-- 2, 744 . 406 37.7 15. 
Filler feeders, long-filler, ant: ae ee 2, 511 - 436 38.8 16.9 
Finishers, long-filler, cigar- Es ee EES 2, 240 . 442 38.4 16 
pee aa eae ee 173 . 348 35.7 12 
Relief —< long-filler, cigar-machine - ----..__- 77 444 37.5 16 
PE, Sivcanktcadvalecssdnnbitelecdguenseses 1, 275 . 342 34.5 11 
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TaBLeE 10.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Cigar 
Workers, November and December 1940, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation—Con. 








Estimated | Average Average Average 
Sex, skill, and occupation number of} hourly weekly weekly 
workers earnings hours earnings 
Females—Continued 

Semiskilled workers—Continued. 
Stri pers, SS, ST Pr 4, 645 $0. 359 36.7 $13. 21 
Welg ee eS 110 . 357 39.3 14. 02 
Wrapper layers, long-filler, cigar-machine._._.____- 2, 514 . 436 38.7 16. 87 
Wee oem shredded-filler machine..._.______- 2, 593 . 402 38.1 15. 30 
Misce us semiskilled workers............._.__. 150 . 405 39.3 15. 92 

EE i ee 1,723 . 326 38.0 12. 41 
ER 675 . 325 37.1 12. 06 
Floor workers, including general helpers... ..__.___. 239 . 326 38.0 12. 40 
Pe cell a he 107 . 322 39.9 12. 85 
TE ee ey eee 101 . 320 38. 6 12. 37 
Stampers and labelers, hand_.................____. 213 . 333 40.9 13. 63 
Stampers and labelers, machine...................- 64 . 346 41.0 14. 20 
Wrappers, box or package, hand____.__.______- BG 140 . 307 36.3 11,17 
Wrap’ , box or package, machine............____ 72 . 322 34.1 10. 97 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers. ..............___- 112 . 344 38.9 13. 35 

pe eS ee 71 . 257 34.7 8.95 

















Male workers * were paid average hourly earnings ranging from 
34.4 cents for shipping and receiving laborers (unskilled) to 87.7 cents 
for cigar-machine repairers and adjusters (skilled). There was a 
wider variation (48.3 cents) within the skilled group than in either of 
the semiskilled or unskilled groups. In the semiskilled group, the 
differential between the earnings of the lowest paid miscellaneous 
semiskilled workers and the truck drivers who received the highest 
average pay was 13.3 cents. The margin between low and high was 
even smaller in the unskilled group, elevator operators receiving only 
9.1 cents more than shipping and receiving laborers. 

Average hourly earnings of woman workers * ranged from a low of 
30.7 cents for machine wrappers of boxes and packages (unskilled) to 
52.8 cents for miscellaneous skilled workers. Among specific occu- 
pational classes of women, the three highest-paid were forewomen, 
instructors, and packers. 

In the semiskilled group, women earned from a low of 34.2 cents 
as hand strippers to a high of 44.4 cents per hour as relief operators 
of long-filler cigar machines. 

Males earned a higher average than females in each of the 13 spe- 
cific occupations in which both males and females were employed. 
In the 8 identical occupations classed as skilled, the difference in 
favor of men ranged from 0.2 cent for bunchmakers (hand-manipu- 
lated machines) to 32.6 cents for foremen. Male wrapper selectors 
averaged nearly 27.0 cents per hour more than females performing 
the same job. 





%* Exclusive of handicapped workers. 
4275374112 
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In the semiskilled occupations of machine bunchmakers (shredded. 
filler) and weighers tmen received 10.4 cents and 9.2 cents more. 
respectively, than women. The difference was smaller in the unskil]oed 
jobs, male floor workers, janitors and porters, and conditioners’ 
helpers being paid approximately 5 cents more than women doing the 
same jobs. 

Bunching and rolling workers. —Brief special mention should be made 
of the bunching and rolling occupations in the industry, which repre- 
sent, by and large, the production workers. Of the total number of 
workers in the industry, approximately 61 percent are in this class:"” 
88 percent of these are women. 

The average hourly earnings of men were less in these occupations 
than the average for men in all other occupations (46.2 cents as 
compared to 51.7 cents), but women earned more on the average in 
bunching and rolling than in all other occupations (41.7 cents as 
compared to 38.3 cents). Men employed in bunching and rolling 
earned an average of 4.5 cents more than women in the same job." 

Occupations by method of production—A comparison of average 
hourly earnings was made for 22 selected occupations by method of 
production. Of the occupations thus selected, only 10 were repre- 
sented in all of the three methods of production. 

Reference to table 11 reveals that no one method of production 
showed consistently higher or lower average hourly earnings than the 
others. In the occupations common to all three groups, average 
hourly earnings of floor workers and conditioners’ helpers were higher 
in the hand plants than in any of the others; foremen, forewomen, 
banders and cellophaners, hand strippers, and machine strippers 
were paid more in the straight machine plants; leaf conditioners, 
packers, and selectors had higher average hourly earnings in the plants 
using combination hand and machine methods. 

Although the level of hourly earnings does not appear to vary 
consistently with method of production, it should not be inferred that 
labor costs are the same for each of the different types of plants. 


Labor productivity, as has been shown, is greatest in the machine 
plants.” 





1? Bunching and rolling workers include the following occupations: Cigarmakers, hand, whole work; 
bunchmakers, hand; rollers, hand; bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine; bunchmakers, shredded- 


filler machine; wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine; filler feeders, long-filler machine; binder layers, 
long-filler machine; wrapper layers, long-filler »nachine; finishers, long-filler machine. 

8 For detailed information regarding the manufacture of cigars by both hand and machine, see Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 660: Mechanization and Productivity of Labor in the Cigar Manufacturing 
Industry, by W. D. Evans, Washington, 1938. 

1% Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 660. 


SOO 


et ee eC eee eee 
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TaBLE 11.—Average Hourly Earnings of Cigar Workers in Selected Occupations, 
November and December 1940, by Sex and Method of Production 














Plants with 
Straight-hand- | Straight-ma- | ther methods 
method plants | chine-method ti f hand 
plants ons of han 
and machine 
Sex and occupation methods 
Esti- | Aver- | Esti- | Aver- | Esti- | Aver- 
mated age mated age mated age 
number} hourly |number| hourly |number| hourly 
of earn- of earn- of earn- 
workers} ings {workers}; ings |workers| ings 
Males 
ne cw ccduepees 4 ¢ | * BR ee 277 | $0. 507 
Cigarmakers, whole work, hand...................__-- 959 | 2 oe 533 .477 
eC 110} .451 297 | $0. 403 206 517 
Floor workers including general helpers.__._...__.____- 117 . 369 635 . 364 239 . 360 
a el A eR pa aa 88 . 833 159 . 865 164 77 
a A at a eR NS 469 4 (to swe 501 . 442 
Females 
Banders and cellophaners, machine.__....____._______- 153 . 356 665 . 393 347 . 372 
Binder layers, long-filler cigar machine..___..._____...}_...._._].______. 2,012 . 445 510 . 401 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine_..._...._______- = SES Se 1, 863 . 396 881 . 428 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine_....._____- 694 ee scammed 409 . 404 
Ge A aa 1, 312 gE 511 . 435 
Cigarmakers, whole work, hand..........._..._______- 195 ( | —_——s Pal 97 . 395 
EE EE TELS 96 . 346 443 . 326 136 . 307 
Filler feeders, long-filler cigar machine._..............|_____.__]_______. 2,011 . 445 500 . 400 
Finishers, long-filler cigar machine...._..............-]__..._-_]_____-- 1, 856 . 450 384 . 401 
a At Ee i SE a IR A iat 38 . 480 186 . 504 31 . 479 
a EIT i ER Een al ee 566 . 445 1, 773 . 438 715 . 499 
TALL RT TL a ea ED 5, 142 - Spee Seow 3, 703 . 422 
Te. Sa cenwnemaa 121 . 346 62 . 325 178 . 386 
Strippers, MESO ae ae aa 467 . 332 79 375 729 . 344 
eT eewnde 436 .344 | 3,099 . 366 1,110 . 348 
Wrapper layers, long-filler cigar machine_._______.____|_....___]_______- 2. 031 . 446 483 . 397 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine..............|.......-}...____- 1, 902 . 391 691 . 433 























Weekly Hours and Earnings 


In general, the cigar industry operated on a 40-hour week during 
the winter of 1940-41. Of the 184 plants covered in the Bureau’s 
survey, nearly 90 percent (165 plants) operated on this basis. The 
remaining 10 percent had regular work schedules varying from 24 to 
44 hours per week.” 

It is estimated that all employees in the cigar industry actually 
worked on the average 37.8 hours a week, males working longer hours 
(39.0) than females (37.5). Average hours actually worked by all 
workers were shortest for skilled (37.3), slightly longer for semiskilled 
(37.9), and longest for unskilled workers (39.8). This was true for 
boih males and females. Among individual occupations, average 
weekly hours worked by males ranged frem 34.7 for bunchmakers, 
hand-manipulated machine, to 45.6 hours for watchmen, with an 
average for all males of 39.0 hours. Weekly hours for women aver- 





* The full-time hours indicated above apply to the majority of the workers in each plant. In many 
establishments, however, the maintenance, powerhouse and service employees had a different schedule 
Working hours from those of the main body of wage earners. 
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aged 1.5 hours less per week than for men. Average weekly hours for 
women ranged from 34.1 for machine wrappers to 42.5 for misco|- 
laneous skilled workers (table 10). 

The average weekly earnings for all workers in the cigar industry 
were $15.99; for male workers, $19.35; and for female workers, $15.2]. 
The highest average weekly wage, $21.31, was paid to skilled males 
and the lowest, $12.41, was paid to unskilled females. Occupationa| 
averages for males ranged from $13.49 per week for shipping and 
receiving laborers to $36.09 per week for repairers and adjusters, 
cigar-machine. Average weekly earnings of women ranged from 
$10.97 for machine wrappers to $22.43 for miscellaneous skilled 
women. Forewomen were the only other occupational group in which 
women earned an average of as much as $20 a week. In interpreting 
these figures it should be borne in mind that the period of the survey 
was one of unusual activity. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Office Workers 


In the course of the survey, data were obtained for 414 office 
workers *' in the cigar industry, including 127 males (30.7 percent) 
and 287 females (69.3 percent). Data for office workers, however, 
have not been included with data for other employees of the industry. 
Hourly earnings of office workers covered a wide range, from 25.0 
cents to more than $1.10 an hour. 

Average hourly earnings of all office workers were 58.2 cents. 
Nearly two-thirds (64.0 percent) received less than 60 cents an hour. 
This group included 15.9 percent earning less than 40 cents, 25.7 
percent earning from 40 to 50 cents, and 22.4 percent earning from 
50 to under 60 cents an hour. In the upper wage brackets 15.1 per- 
cent were paid 77.5 cents an hour or more, with 5.3 percent receiving 
$1.00 an hour or more. 

Males earned on the average 23.2 cents an hour more than females, 
the averages being 74.1 cents for males and 50.9 cents for females. 
Only 32.3 percent of all males received less than 60 cents an hour, 
while 77.8 percent of all females were in that wage classification. In 
the group earning less than 40 cents an hour were 7.2 percent of the 
males and 19.8 percent of the females. Conversely, 38.6 percent of 
the males earned 77.5 cents an hour or more and only 4.9 percent of 
the females earned that much. Nearly 16 percent of the males but 
less than one percent of the females earned $1.00 an hour or over. 





*% Actual number scheduled. These figures do not include central administrative-office employees. 
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for TasLe 12.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in Cigar Industry, by Average 
] Hourly Earnings and Sex, November and December 1940 
Average hourly earnings Fe- Average hourly earnings Fe- 
™ (cents) Total | Males males (cents) Total | Males males 
] 
1, 25.0 and under 27.5..........| 0.2 | (eee 60.0 and under 62.5.......___ 3.6 4.7 3.1 
‘i 97.5 and under 30.0....._____ eo ee a | | - | ) aaa 4.3 4.7 4.2 
os Exactly Gees é><64~-4+~0-.. 2.7 . 3.1 || 65.0 and under 67.5.......__. 1.9 2.4 &, 
al 30.1 and under 32.5......____ 1.7 8 2.1 || 67.6 and under 72.5.._.____ 6.31} 10.2 4.5 
a 32.5 and under 35.0... 3.1 8 4.2 || 72.5and under77.5........| 4.8] 7.1 3.8 
d 35.0 and under 37.5....._____ 2.4 8 3.1 || 77.5 and under 82.5.....___ 3.1 5.5 2.1 
37.5and under 40.0..........| 58] 24 7.3 || $2.5 and under 87.5......---| 1.9] 3.1 1.4 
" 7 3.6 3.1 3.8 || 87.5 and under 92.5......__ _ 3.1 8.7 .7 
vn 40.1 and under 42.5......____ 1.7 a 2.1 || 92.5 and under 100.0.....__. ‘Ss, 5.5 
42.5 and under 45.0......._ 7.3 3.1 9.1 || 100.0 and under 110.0... __. 1.2 3.9 
n 45.0 and under 47.5.._...__- 7.8 3.1 9.9 || 110.0 and over_........._. 4.1] 11.9 .7 
d 47.5 and under 50.0..........| 65.3 2.4 6.6 —- -- 
( 50.0 and under 52.5.........| 93] 5.5] 10.9 aT .. ....-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
} 52.5 and under 55.0.....____ 3.1 1.6 3.8 = —=/| == 3 
} 55.0 and under 57.5....____ «dt ee. 47 8.7 || Number of workers....____. 414| 127 287 
o 57.5 and under 60.0..........| 2.4 8 3.1 || Average hourly earnings ____|$0. 582 189. 741 | $0. 509 
y 


e 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE PRINTING 
TRADES, JUNE 1, 1941! 


Summary 


THE average union rate per hour for all printing trades in the 
75 cities covered in a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
$1.211 on June 1, 1941. The average for the book and job trades was 
$1.137 and for the newspaper trades, $1.350. Over two-thirds of the 
union members in the printing trades had rates between $1.00 and $1.50 
per hour—65.6 percent in the book and job trades and 71.3 percent in 
newspapers. About one-fourth of the book and job workers had 
scales under $1.00 in contrast to only 4.3 percent in the newspaper 
trades. 

The index of union rates in the printing trades increased 1.3 percent 
during the period June 1, 1940—June 1, 1941, raising the index to 
114.1 (1929=100). The book and job group raised its index 1.2 
percent and the newspaper branch, 1.5 percent. Over 40 percent of 
the quoted scales provided for raises benefiting about 38 percent of 
the members. 

Union agreements in the printing trades provided an average 
maximum workweek of 38.7 hours. In the book and job trades the 
average was 39.5 hours; the 40-hour week was specified for 87.2 percent 
of the membership. The newspaper trades had an average of 37.4 
hours; almost half of the workers operated on a 37%-hour basis. Very 
few changes in hour schedules were made during the year. The indexes 
for all trades combined declined by one-tenth of 1 percent to 87.5 
(1929100). The book and job index (89.4) showed no change, but 
the newspaper index was reduced by three-tenths of 1 percent to 84.3. 

Overtime in the printing trades is practically always paid for at 
the rate of time and a half. Over 99 percent of the union members 
were covered by this provision. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Data on union scales of wages and hours in the printing trades 


have been collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year 


since 1907. The early studies were made in 39 cities and included 
7 book and job occupations and 4 newspaper occupations. The 
study has been gradually extended to cover 75 cities and now includes 





1 Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn, of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of 


Florence Peterson, chief. 





— “V i FT 
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11 book and job occupations and 8 newspaper occupations. These 
cities are located in 40 States and the District of Columbia.’ 

As far as possible the scales covered were those actually in effect 
on June 1. The collection of the data was made by agents of the 
Bureau who personally visited some responsible official of each local 
union included in the study. Each scale was verified by the union 
official interviewed, and was further checked by comparison with 
the written agreements when copies were available. The 1941 
survey included 2,496 quotations of scales covering 65,012 union 
members in the book and job trades and 35,065 in the newspaper 
trades, a total of approximately 100,000 members. 

Union scale—A union scale is a scale of wages and hours agreed 
to by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organization 
for persons who are actually working or would be working if there 
were work to be done in that locality. 

Union rates and actual rates—The union scale usually fixes the 
minimum wages and maximum hours. More experienced and skilled 
workers may earn more than the union rate. This is especially true 
during periods of prosperity, when a plentiful supply of jobs creates 
competitive bidding for the better workmen. In periods of depression, 
in order to spread or share available work, actual hours worked are 





? The following are the cities covered. The numerals indicate the population group in which the city 
is included in tables 6 and 7. 


North and Pacific 
Baltimore, Md., II. New Haven, Conn., IV. 
Binghamton, N. Y., V. New York, N. Y., i. 
Boston, Mass., LI. Omaha, Nebr., IV. 
Buffalo, N. Y., IL. Peoria, Il., IV. 
Butte, Mont. V Philadelphia, Pa., I. 
Charleston, W Va. i> Se Pittsburgh, Pa., II 
Chicago, Lll., 3 Portland, Maine, V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ITI. Portland, Oreg., IIT. 
Cleveland, Ohio, II. Providence, R. L., III. 
Columbus, Ohio, III. Reading, Pa., IV. 
Davenport, Iowa, included in Rock Island (Ill.) Rochester, N. a a ae 

Rock Island (Ill. j district, IVs 

Dayton, Ohio, IV. St. Louis, Mo., 
Denver, Colo., CII. St. Paul, Minn., III. 
Des Moines, lowa, EV. Salt Lake City, Utah, IV. 
Detroit, Mich., L. San Francisco, Calif., I. 
Duluth, Minn., IV. Scranton, Pa., IV. 
Erie, Pa., IV. Seattle, Wash., IIT. 
Grand Ra ids - aT IV. South Bend, Ind., IV. 
Indianapolis, Ind., I Spokane, Wash., IV. 
Kansas City, Mo., a Springfield, Mass., IV. 
Los Angeles Calif, I. Toledo, Ohio, III. 
Madison, Wis., V. Washington, D. C., II. 
Manchester, N. H., V. Wichita, Kans., IV. 
Milwaukee, Wis., it. Worcester, te IV. 
Minneapolis, Minn., ITT. York, Pa., 


Moline, Lil., included in Rock Island (Ill.) district. Sessuuenn. Ohio, IV. 
Newark, N. J., II. 


South and Southwest 
Atlanta, Ga., ITI. Memphis, Tenn., III. 
Birmingham, Ala., III. Mobile, Ala., V. 
Charleston, S. C., V. Nashville, Tenn., IV. 
Charlotte, N. C., IV. New Orleans, La., III. 
Dallas, Tex., III. Norfolk, Va., IV IV. 
E) Paso, Tex., V. Oklahoma City, Okla., IV. 
Houston, Tex., III. Phoenix, Ariz., V. 
Jackson, Miss., V. Richmond, Va., IV. 
Jacksonville, Fia., fe San Antonio, Tex., III. 
es Rock, Ark., Tampa, Fla., [IV 


ile, Ky., Iil. 
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sometimes less than those provided in the union agreement. Where 
such a share-the-work policy was formally adopted by the union and 
was in effect for the majority of the members, the existing scale of 
hours was used in this report rather than the theoretical scale appeur- 
ing in the written agreement. 

Union rates and prevailing rates—This report is concerned only 
with the contract scales for union members. No attempt was made to 
discover what proportions of all the workers in the different occupa- 
tions were union members. As union strength varies from city to 
city and trade to trade, the prevailing scale for any one occupation in 
any one city may or may not coincide with the union scale. If prac- 
tically all the workers of a particular trade belong to the local union, 
the union scale will be equivalent to the prevailing scale in that com- 
munity. On the other hand, if the proportion of craftsmen belonging 
to the union is small, the union scale may not be the actual prevailing 
scale. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trade for 
a definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered an 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices are not included. 

No rates are included for strictly supervising foremen or for indi- 
viduals who are paid unusual rates because of some personal quali- 
fication as distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members covered by each rate. 
When a union representative reported more than one occupational 
wage rate he was requested to divide the total membership of his loca! 
union, allotting to each quotation the number normally working for 
the rate specified Members who happened to be unemployed on 
June 1 were included in the quotation of the rate that they regularly 
receive when working. Honorary and inactive members were ex- 
cluded, as were members employed in government printing plants 
where wage scales are not established through agreements with the 
unions. In computing the averages, each particular wage rate or 
hour scale was weighted by the number of members reported in that 
particular quotation. Thus the averages reflect not only the actual 
rates provided in the union agreements but also the number of persons 
presumably benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers the percentage 
change from year to year is based on aggregates computed from the 
quotations of unions which furnished reports for identical occupations 
in both years. The membership weights in both of the aggregates 
used in each year-to-year comparison are those reported for the second 
year. The index for each year is computed by multiplying the index 
for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggregates so obtained. 
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The index numbers were revised on this basis in 1936 in order to elim- 
inate the influence of changes in union membership which obscure 
the real changes in wages and hours. 

Caution: For the trend of union rates, the table of indexes should 
be consulted; for a comparison of wage rates between trades or cities 
at a given time, the table of averages should be used. 


Trends in Union Wages and Hours 


Hourly wage rates—Union wage rates in the printing trades in- 
creased 1.3 percent during the period from June 1, 1940, to June 1, 
1941, raising the index (1929=100) to 114.1. The newspaper branch 
showed a slightly larger increase (1.5 percent) than the book and job 
trades (1.2 percent), the 1941 indexes being 115.1 and 113.5, respec- 
tively. (See table 11 for indexes of individual trades.) 

Since the beginning of the series in 1907, rates for the book and 
job trades and those for the newspaper trades have advanced at a 
progressive yearly increase, on the average, of 4.0 percent and 3.2 
percent, respectively. The actual increases from year to year were 
gradual and steady until 1918. During the following 3 years 
union wage rates advanced rapidly. For all trades combined they 
increased 72 percent—book and job, 77 percent, and newspaper, 60 
percent. Unlike wages in most other industries and trades, rates in 
the union printing trades were not generally reduced during the post- 
war depression of 1921-22. Subsequent to 1922 the trend of rates 
again resumed a gradual increase until 1931, following which the only 
backward steps in the trend of union wages in the printing trades oc- 
curred. By May 1, 1933, general decreases had reduced the index 
6.5 percent in the book and job trades and 6.7 percent in the news- 
paper trades. However, recovery was rapid and by 1935 the lost 
ground had been regained and the steady climb to the present indexes 
continued. 

Weekly hours.—There was practically no change in the index of 
full-time weekly hours in all printing trades during the period June 1, 
1940-June 1, 1941. The book and job index showed no change 
whatsoever, maintaining its previous index of 89.4, while the newspaper 
index was reduced by three-tenths of 1 percent to a figure of 84.3. 

The trend of weekly hours in the printing trades is marked by short 
periods of abrupt change followed by long intervals of practically no 
change. This is especially true in the book and job branch. The 
index of weekly hours for this branch indicates a 27-percent reduction 
from 1907 to 1941. Practically all of this decrease occurred in three 
short periods—1907-09, 1919-22, and 1931-35. The most noticeable 
reduction in weekly hours occurred during the period 1919-22, when 
the printing-trades unions concentrated on a drive for the 44-hour 
week. As a result, maximum weekly hours were decreased by 12.5 
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percent. Average weekly hours remained relatively unchanged {oy 
the next 9 years, after which a combination of factors—various share- 
the-work plans established during the depression, and the NRA 
40-hour week program—induced a movement for another sharp 
reduction. During this period (1931-35) weekly hours in the book 
and job branch decreased 9.5 percent. Since 1935 the decreases have 
been very slight, the 1941 index being only 1.2 percent lower. 

The index of weekly hours in the newspaper branch did not change 
materially during the entire period from 1907 to 1931, representing, 
in general, scales from 40 to 48 hours. A slight increase in the index 
was indicated in 1922 but the effect of this upturn was practically 
canceled by 1924. Beginning in 1931 and continuing until 1936, the 
hours for newspaper workers decreased rapidly. The reductions 
during these 5 years (13.3 percent) amounted to over five times the 
amount (2.5 percent) of the reductions for the 25-year period preceding 
them. The greater part of this decrease occurred between May 15, 
1933, and May 15, 1934, when the newspaper index declined by 8 
percent. These recent declines represent an ever-widening adoption 
of weekly scales of less than 40 hours a week. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in All Printing 
Trades, 1907 to 1941 





























[1929 = 100] 
Hourly wage rates Weekly hours 
Year 
All Book News- All Book News- 
printing | and job paper printing | and job paper 
ET EL SE eee a ee re () 30.0 39. 2 (1) 122. 4 102. 3 
CS a Oa ees SE (!) 33.3 41.3 (1) 116.8 101.8 
MAA AL «1d in ochdilncnt bhbtiiibhd adpeddadutbe ( 35. 7 43.1 () 115.8 101.5 
Se ee Sr eae (}) 37.6 44.6 (1) 115.4 101. : 
RE es 40.0 38. 6 45.2 111 6 115. 4 101. ; 
RR ek See 40.7 39.3 46.0 111.5 115.3 101.1 
Sara ea ae: eS RE ee 41.5 40.0 47.0 111.4 115.3 101. ( 
I CE SORT” CP AC ee ee 423 40.9 47.5 111.3 115.3 100 
stil te eens iaecUbetincigegangen tetigindionstadarigliaotdatinl 42.5 41.1 47.8 111.3 115.3 100.7 
RR a er a 42.9 41.7 48.0 111.3 115.3 100.6 
a a ee 44.4 43.2 49.2 111.3 115.3 100. ¢ 
TE a SSS epee ARRAS eae 48.3 47.8 51.6 111.3 115.3 100. f 
a ie SP, ES SE SC 59.1 58.9 62.2 111.3 i 115.2 100 
ES EEE SOS SS I Ke 75.7 76.9 76.1 108. 1 110.9 100 
ET a, AE. i OR a I aes EE. 83.0 84.7 82.8 101.5 102. 1 100. 4 
RS ES 25 eat a See 83.8 85.0 83.5 101.1 100.8 102 
Fs ARIE Pi REE SSS LB 86.4 88.3 84.4 100.7 100. 2 102. : 
Beni ihnstinclc bac Ltetniienpitndhin tientindiatel-acinimsicinliaie 90. 6 92.0 89.5 100.3 100. 2 100. 
SS EES a eee ree 92.0 92.9 91.1 100.3 100.3 100 
SS SRE SS STE ee en ee 94.0 95.0 93.1 100. 2 100.1 100 
RES a ee EGER. 96.7 97.3 95. 9 100. 1 100. 1 100 
dt Ci dittintidiendentinbatiicimdomndadeal 98.5 98.7 98.3 100.1 100.1 100 
SERED Uy De ee eee ee ease 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
REE OTT rt ws See Eee ae ee oe 101.5 101.8 101.0 99.9 99. 9 99 
EPS Ta RS me Ste 102.1 102. 5 101.3 99.8 99.9 99 
SPCR Cpe ee ee oS 101.3 101.4 101.1 96.5 96. 1 97 
RR A iS IE paar ori ceeesr di 95.3 95. 8 94.5 95. 7 95.1 96.8 
a al tal elit cincineanensiioratomsinibtndiiin 97.3 98.4 95.8 90.8 91.8 89. 1 
tS SE peas. SSE * 101.0 100. 6 101.6 89.3 90. 4 87. f 
Hn hivannsmhadhecneiaeteaseieiemaaial 103.3 103.5 103.1 88.9 90. 5 86. 5 
Bl cis, « coldaliatildionidineceienne 106.8 106.7 107.0 88.5 90.3 85 
RE, a OE Es ES AAT IM Sa i ma 110. 2 110.4 109.8 88.1 89.9 85 
EROS Bee, PSR A See 111.2 111.2 111.1 87.8 89.6 84 
EERIE NAA TR TE ES 112.7 112.2 113.5 87.6 89.4 84 
RRS So a aN scr Ce en 114.1 113.5 115.1 87.5 89.4 84 





1 Combined data for the years 1907-10 not available. 
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Average Union Wage Rates, 1941 


The average union rate per hour for all printing trades in the 75 
cities included in the survey was $1.211 on June 1, 1941 (table 2 
The book and job average was $1.137 and the newspaper average was 
$1.350. Because of the nature of the industry, night rates were jn- 
cluded in the computation of the newspaper average. The average 
for day workers was $1.277. 

The photoengravers had the highest average rates in both branches 
of the printing trades. Their book and job average of $1.596 was 
almost 46 cents higher than the average for all trades in that group 
and over 14 cents higher than the average for the electrotypers, who 
were second. In newspaper work, the photoengravers had an average 
($1.700) that was 35 cents above the average for all trades and almost 
28 cents higher than the figure for pressmen-in-charge, their closest 
rivals for top honors. 

Among the book and job trades, the composing trades (compositors. 
machine operators, machine tenders) ranked next to the photoen- 
gravers and electrotypers, with average rates of $1.246, $1.277, and 
$1.315, respectively. The bindery women had the lowest average, 
$0.528. The comparatively low rates for this trade are, to a great 
extent, due to differences in skill. 

In addition to the photoengravers, three newspaper trades (hand 
compositors, machine operators, and pressmen-in-charge) had average 
rates above $1.40 per hour. Only the pressmen and mailers had 
average rates below $1.30. 

Actual scales in the printing trades ranged from 30 cents an hour 
for some of the bindery women in Baltimore and Richmond (these 
rates represent initial agreements for this trade in both cities) to the 
top rate of $3.00 per hour for compositors and machine operators set- 
ting Hebrew text for newspapers in New York City. However, 
slightly more than two-thirds of the union members in all printing 
trades included in the survey had rates ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 
per hour. Even including bindery women, who had no rates as high 
as 90 cents, almost two-thirds of the book and job members had rates 
between $1.00 and $1.50, and 71.3 percent of the members in news- 
paper work appeared in the same range. Only 4.3 percent of the 
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union newspaper workers had rates below $1.00, but 24.6 percent of 
the members in the book and job trades were under that amount. 

Differences in rates for day and night work on newspapers were 
responsible for the sharp variations in the percentages of union mem- 
bers having rates between $1.00 and $1.50. Over 80 percent of those 
on the day shift had hourly rates in that range, and 13.7 percent had 
rates of $1.50 or more. . On the night shift, only 62.2 percent had 
rates between $1.00 and $1.50, but 34.8 percent had rates of $1.50 or 
more. The night rates for photoengravers constituted one of the 
main factors in this large difference, over 90 percent of the total 
members on night shifts had rates of at least $1.50 and 32 percent 
had rates as high or higher than $2.00. 

Among the individual trades in the book and job branch, only the 
photoengravers reported no rates less than $1.10. In fact, almost 
two-thirds of the members had rates of at least $1.50 per hour and 
about one-third had rates between $1.80 and $1.90. A majority of 
the machine operators and tenders had rates of $1.30 or more, and the 
electrotypers had a majority of their members working under scales 
between $1.50 and $1.70. Next to the bindery women, all of whom 
had rates between 30 and 90 cents, the press assistants and feeders 
had the lowest rates with 55 percent of them receiving less than 
$1.00 per hour. 

In the newspaper branch, all of the trades on the day shift, except 
mailers and photoengravers, had a majority of their members under 
contract to receive rates between $1.10 and $1.40, the same trades on 
night shifts had a majority of their members rated between $1.20 and 
$1.60. The only craft with a substantial number of members receiv- 
ing less than $1.00 per hour was the mailers—48.7 percent on day shift 
and 20.5 percent on night shift received less than this rate. An addi- 
tional 37.8 percent of the day-shift members were reported to be 
receiving between $1.00 and $1.10, while 36.8 percent of the night 
membership had rates between $1.10 and $1.20. Practically all of the 
photoengravers on day shift had rates of at least $1.30 but less than 
$1.80 per hour, while over 53 percent of the night members had rates 
of at least $1.80, with 32 percent receiving a minimum of $2.00. 
Practically all of the photoengravers receiving $2.00 or more were 
in New York City, but there were a few in Newark also. 
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TaBL_e 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades |; 
Hourly Rates, June 1, 1941 




































































Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) per ho, 
Aver- were 
age - 
Trade 4 a. | 40 | @ 70 m, | | 100 | 1 
hour | der | | and | and and | and | and 
40 under A under under a under) under under 
| | 6 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 | 110 | 12 
| 
All printing trades. -.-__- --------|$1.211 | 0.4 | 1.4 | 5.4) 21) 17] 20) 45/113) 155 
EE A a | 1. 137 61 22) 83] 321] 24] 24] 8&6] 13.7 { 
Bindery women....-._. ---------| «523 | 5.4] 17.9 | 57.3 | 18.9 .4 ,) eo ae 
Bookbinders. - -_- BES Ft < , Sere 4] 7.3 eS 8} 22) 9.4) 25.0) 41.9 
Compositors, hand_______- [is | SS ES: Saee iE Sam 4] 16] 15.4) 29, 
ee I Te “A - § See Se eS TTT” -2} 22) 2.0) 10.0 
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Machine tenders (machinists) .....| 1.315 |......}_...__]_...--}...--_]_____- + .6 | 78.4 
a ie Lak eet ie gue « ax wh | 2S BS 3.2 .6 2} 2.4) 16.1 | 15.4 S 
Photoengravers. - ee | A AL AE SO Ee ee ee 
Press assistants and feeders _..__- . 945 mn -7} 6&3) 60/148] 9.5) 18.6] 22.0 4 
Pressmen, cylinder--... ee | |! SS Ee ee Lt A 1.4] 3.0] 20.7 | 4 
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eee Seales acmabaniatbid eiiianbapdiint | ¢ Ss ae 1 2 ak ES es 49) 142 
ay work_. ft | get Ra 1 3) .61 19] 3.0] 9.6 | 18.4 
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_ SS Say + 4 eae es. eae es oS ST 11lj| 68 
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ae Sr es | EE REE SE AD ie ee or Re ee Se 
cS eee — i + a ee wil 9) 25] &1)17.5 | 22.7 |.37.8) 10.7 
Night work. .__- d -. ya ae 33 °L3 -8| 3.9] 14.4] 21.6] 36.8 
Photoengravers.._...___- 0) PR PS CS ea A: A See oiks 
Day work.......-- | SRS a a Se 8 1.0 .4 
Night work_-._... . 9 RR S- PN Hae Mae PE ee 2.5 
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Pressmen-in-charge_._._. - | eS RE ok RS SE eee ee . 
Day work........_._- ot... hada ~ dab ae eden cape 2.3 
Night work. -.-- , | =e eer: EEE SOBRE, CNBR NS. < 2 | 
Stereotypers..........._.. tO El WEES (SR Pe 2 ee Fe oN ‘ 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Taste 2,—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades by 
Hourly Rates, June 1, 1941—Continued 
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Changes in Union Rates Between 1940 and 1941 ° 


Wage rate increases were reported in 963 of the 2,372 quotations of 
all printing trades for the period June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941 (table 
3). These raises in scales benefited 37.7 percent of the total mem- 
bership included in the survey. <A greater proportion of the members 
in the newspaper branch received increases than did those in the 
book and job trades (41.6 percent and 35.6 percent). The number of 
quotations reporting reduced scales from 1940 was negligible, being 
only 8 in number and affecting but one-tenth of 1 percent. 

On an individual trade basis, in the book and job branch the book- 
binders and machinists (machine tenders) recorded the largest pro- 
portion of increased scales, as almost one-half of all their rates were 
higher than in 1940. These raises affected 39.6 percent and 37.5 
percent of the respective memberships. Although the hand com- 
positors had a smaller percentage of wage increases, 53.8 percent of 





* Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
not only the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for those years 
in each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase 
in actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union members, 
but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with less- 
than-average rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase correspondingly or 
may even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a downward swing in 
actual rates if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas where lower-than- 
average rates are paid. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, no table comparing 1940 and 
1941 averages is included in this report. For the trend of actual union rates, the tables of indexes (tables 
! and 11) should be consulted, since these are so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating member- 
ships at various rates. The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the genera! 
level of wage rates between trades, or between cities and regions at the time the survey was made. 
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the members benefited from the higher rates. This large percents: 
resulted from the fact that the large memberships of Boston, Chicacy. 
Detroit, and St. Louis all received raises. No other book and jo} 
trade was able to provide increases for a majority of its members 
although about 45 percent of the electrotypers and the binder 
women received increased rates. 


Tas 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of Member; 
Affected, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 
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a ee 57 Ree 41 Cf ee 53. ¢ 
Machine operators_- was; Fs 100 42 1 57 30.0 x 69.8 
Machine sands (machinists) 2% Me Sg de 42 ete eRe 22 aS 62.5 
din 5 ctianacokamek cmste 36 be il 22 | 1, See 74 
I nw a. trance erent 56 Bere 45 >, 78. 5 
Press stants and feeders... te 214 67 Z 145 74.0 a 75. § 
i OS ES 308 85 1 222 24.0 PB 75 
Pressmen, ee aa Se eae 117 | ee 87 - os 71.4 
rr eee ee Ae 1, 116 537 4 575 41.6 | 58 
aL == ; ee hs. 579 281 4 294 42.3 on 
Night work.____...___--- beh atuad 537 3 ree 281 40.9 |. *s ) 
Com tors, hand: 
SS GAFFES S aes si | 41 1 391 44.2 1 wb. 
Night work______. ellis ds ibistitndn is aol 74 ae 36 45.1 . 4 
Machine operators: 
ly EE eas 83 | 39 1 43 38.4 | 61 
Night work. ........._....__-__. , 75 | _ | one 38 | 37.9]. | 62.1 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
SS erry ae ‘ 7 3 eee 35 44.9 |. D5. 1 
RE WE is cowkatnesasda ee 66 | Sawer 32 45.3 |....-- 54.7 
Mailers: 
non on canbtacakbis ob 63 35 1 27| 60.6 6 38.8 
Rees os 5 ae 57 Be Passticnns 25 5 ee 2 
Photoengravers: 
NT AE i ey 48 | ree | 32 oo | Tier 80.7 
Night work. - OGTR TW 48 jp apnea 36 14.1 |. 85 
Pressmen Gourneymen): 
AEE, RE “eh 87 ‘ |) eo 44 40.7 19 
SNES PR re ay gre 80 Oye 42} 20.1 0.9 
Pressmen-in-charge: 
BN Ge aiiins 24535. 445- <a panies 73 | = ee 40 nn Se 62.8 
a Aes eer 66 5 ae 38 +4 Sage 75. € 
Stereoty pers: i318 
a lt a 7 39 1 34 41.7 5 | 7.8 
0” EET ere eae ee 71 5 ees } 34 3 ae | 67.7 




















| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 





Among the newspaper trades, the mailers were most successful in 
negotiating wage increases. Considerably more than one-half 
both day and night quotations showed raises. The proportions of 
the members benefiting from these increased wage rates were evel 
larger—60.6 percent of those on day shift and 71.3 percent of thos: 
on night shift. The stereotypers were not far behind the mailers, «>= 
over 50 percent of their quotations also indicated increases; howev«', 
these were not spread among so many members, as only 41.7 percen' 
on the day shift and 32.3 percent on the night shift benefited. A’ 
least 50 percent of the quotations for both shifts of-hand compositor= 
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and machine tenders showed higher rates, and in both cases slightly 
more than 45 percent of the members were the recipients of these 
increases. ‘The photoengravers listed the smallest proportion of wage 
increases, as well as of members, affected by increases. However, 
the average hourly rates for this craft, as shown in table 2, are the 
highest in the industry. 

Practically all the wage increases in all printing trades were com- 
paratively small (table 4). Of the total advances reported (963), 
over two-thirds were of less than 5 percent, and over nine-tenths were 
of less than 10 percent. About four-fifths of the total members 
benefiting from raises had their 1940 rates increased by less than 5 
percent; these increases covered about 29 percent of all members 
included in the survey. Probably the chief reason for a clustering of 
increases under the 5-percent mark is the tendency of wage rates in 
the printing trades to advance by $1'per week, and in fewer instances 
by $2. 


Taste 4.—Number of Increases in Union] Wage-Rate Quotations and Percentage of 
Members Affected, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 


























Number of quotations showing | Percent of total members affected 
increases of— by increases of— 
5 10 15 5 10 15 
Teade nes and | and | and | 70 —_ and | and | and | 0 
under|under/under —s 5 under }under|under ee 
10 15 20 10 15 20 
Font | Per | per- | per- | Over | Sone | per- | per- | per- | Over 
cent | cent | cent | cent | VF | ©°P" | cent | cent | cent 
All printing trades..................... 670 | 234| 33] 10] 16/289] 7.3] 12] 0.1] 0.2 
EE a a 230} 112; 21 3 10 | 27.0] 7.8 6) 0) 2 
8” ai 9 13 2 1 1 | 23,0 | 18.6 3.5 a 5 
SES eee eee ae 45 20 8 1 2/| 32.1) 6.4 8} @) a 
Compositors, hand....._..........- 26 9 3 ee 1/ 48.8] 4.6 .4 (!) 
SEE a eee 11 eS eee SRS, eee TO" 2 7 ee ee eee 
Machine operators.__............-- 31 9 , y en Bete 25.2) 4.6 eR Tat teeth 
Machine tenders (machinists)__-- .- 17 Of Tees es eee FS ee ae ae 
— 0 Ee a eee 7 6 EF RAR Sod 9.7 | 16.1 i, satanic 
Ee ae eee 10 iF ee Se eee 21.4 A aS ea 
Soap sole and feeders. __- 34 25 3 1 4/ 13.0) 10.6 yy 1 2 
Pressmen, cylinder_...............- 69 13 a eee 2] 22.0) 1.8) ( 2 
Pressmen, platen -_..........._....-- 21 8 G Rilo ~~ ens 2S i) eatin, oe ince 
UR EE: IS ee eee 390 122 12 7 6 | 32.7 6.3 2.2 2 2 
Day 0 EE I SS 209 57 6 5 4|32.5/ 7.3] 1.6 4 5 
SAS BERETS 181 65 6 2 2 | 32.8 5.3 2.7 J (*) 
Com tors, hand 
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Machine operators: 
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Pressmen-in-charge: 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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In general, similar conditions existed in the individual trades jn 
both branches of the printing industry. The bindery women were 
the only book and job workers who had as many as 4 percent of their 
total number receiving increases of 10 percent or more. The mailers 
constituted the only newspaper trade which was able to negotiate 
raises of 10 percent or over for a substantial number of its members: 
16.1 percent on the day shift and 17.7 percent on the night shift were 
recipients of these comparatively large increases. In fact, 4.4 percent 
of the day-shift workers had their rates advanced by at least 20 
percent. 


Night-Rate Differentials 


There was an average wage-rate differential of 11 cents an hour in 
favor of newspaper night workers as compared with day workers in 
identical occupations and cities. In avery few instances the same rate 
was reported for both day and night work, but these quotations ap- 
plied to less than 1 percent of the total membership normally working 
on night shifts. Over half of the membership on night shifts had 
wage rates that were 8 or more cents per hour higher than the cor- 
responding day rates, and over a third had differences amounting to 
between 6 and 8 cents. 

The photoengravers had the highest average difference (20.5 cents 
among the several trades: Over 65 percent of their night-working 
members had rates that were more than 20 cents per hour higher than 
the corresponding day rates; only 7.6 percent had night rates that 
were not at least 10 cents higher than their day rates. For pressmen, 
pressmen-in-charge, and stereotypers, night rates were higher by be- 
tween 14 and 17 cents. The differences for the typographical trades 
and mailers were between 8 and 9 cents. 

All of the differentials in excess of 32 cents per hour were reported 
in either New York, Chicago, or Newark. The highest was that of 
the hand compositors and machine operators setting Hebrew text 
in New York, who had a night rate 81.9 cents per hour higher than 
the day rate. Similar work in Chicago had a night differential of 
64.5 cents per hour. The other differences of over 32 cents occurred 
among the stereotypers. In Chicago the night-shift workers in this 
trade received 43 cents more than the day shift, in Newark 41.2 
cents, and in New York 33.8 cents. 

The average differentials and the distribution of the night-working 
membership, according to the amount of their differences, are shown 
in table 5. 
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TaBLe 5.—Differences in Union Wage Rates Between Day and Night W ork in Newspaper 
Printing Trades, June 1, 1941 












































Aver- Percent of night workers whose wage-rate differences (in cents) in 
al e comparison to day work were— 
er- 
ence ] | | 
Trade per 4 6 s | 10 | 12! 14 | 16 | 20 24 | 2 
hour Up | 8nd | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and jand | 32 
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wage } der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der + = over 
rate ! 6 8 10 12 | 14 16 20 24 hot tk 
wesw Les 
All newspaper trades_.__| $0.110) 0.4) 4.6) 9. 3| 33. A 11. 6. of 7.7) 9 4| 8.3; 42) 0.7) 18] 28 
Compositors, hand......|  . 081)_____|__.-- 7.4) 55.3) 22. 6| 3.3] 48) 64)... hast 2 
Machine operators_- A 8.8} 59.0) 10.2) 10.5) 4.2) 6.5). ‘ oe a 8 
Machine tenders (ma- | 
chinists) -..__---- ‘ OR iAF.c. 9.2) 36.4) 10.6 > H 2.8 6.2).....}... eS 
Mailers. - - sidtinsckabia . 090 -4| 27.9) 14.3, 6.8 3] 9 18.7) 3. 8} 20. 9)_ ps = 
Photoengravers..._ _- . ss, 4.1) 3.2)... ce 21.1) .9 .3 26. 2) 7.1) 32.2 
Pressmen (journeymen)-| .145| .7| 2.2| 7.8} 4.6) 9.9} 3.9] 3.2) 27.7| 27.4) 126)... ||. - 
Pressmen-in-charge ---_-- .148} .6| 85) 4.4] 6.8} 8.3) 1.0) 5.8] 20.7] 13.9) 23.2) 6.8)... 
Stereotypers...._...._..- 169} 2.0 ” 16. 4| 16.7) 8. 2} 8 12.1) 2.4, 4.8)... | oh ---| 32. 1 








| Since some cities did not have both day and night workers, and are thus excluded from table 5, the average 
differences shown in this table are not the same as the difference between the averages for day and night 
work shown in table 2. 


Average Rates in Each City * 


New York City recorded the highest average rates in both branches 
of the printing industry. In the book and job branch its average of 
$1.329 was 6.5 cents higher than that of Chicago ($1.264). Youngs- 
town ($1.209) and Detroit ($1.180) ranked third and fourth in the 
book and job trades. Youngstown’s high average was due largely 
to the fact that it had no quotations for bindery women or press 
assistants and feeders—the lowest-paid trades. In the newspaper 
crafts, the highest wage cities outside of New York were Newark 
($1.463), Wasnington, D. C. ($1.444), and Chicago ($1.440). 

Averages of the combined book and job rates and of the combined 
newspaper rates in each city, grouped according to population, are 
presented in table 6. 

Not all the trades had effective union scales in all the cities. This 
was especially true among the bindery women, bookbinders, electro- 
typers, machine tenders, mailers, and photoengravers—occupations 
which either did not exist or were not organized in a number of the 
smaller cities. No averages have been included in table 6 unless they 
were computed from the effective rates of at least two distinct printing 
trades. In consequence, a few cities included in the survey do not 
appear in the table. In this respect, the three typographic classifi- 
cations were considered as constituting only one trade, as were the 
newspaper pressmen and pressmen-in-charge. Day and _ night 





‘The averages are weighted according to the number of members in each local union covered by the 
reported rates. Although a comparison of average rates between cities where averages include the influence 
of the membership factor may be somewhat misleading where membership is unusually large or small in 
comparison to the same trade in other cities, a weighted average of this kind is obviously more realistic than . 
a simple average of specific rates. In the latter case a wage rate in a trade including half a dozen members 
would be given the same imyortance as that of a trade including several thousand members. 
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TaBLe 6.—Average Union Poroletion Ptah ae the Printing Trades, by Cities and 
roups, June 1, 1941 
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newspaper rates for identical occupations were also considered as 
representing but one trade. As it may be assumed that the types of 
printing done in cities of comparable size will in general be similar, the 
averages Should be comparable within the city-size groups. 

In addition to the four leaders in the book and job branch, the Rock 
Island, Dil. district ($1.172), San Francisco ($1.165), Seattle ($1.149), 
and Toledo ($1.139) had average rates that were higher than the 
average for the 75 cities combined ($1.137), although the Rock Island 
district had no bindery women in its composite average. Other 
cities having averages of at least $1.10 per hour were Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. Memphis had the lowest average 
($0.755). 

In the newspaper trades eight cities had averages higher than the 
average for the 75 cities ($1.350) included in the survey. In addition 
to the four already mentioned were Detroit ($1.386), Cleveland 
($1.384), Boston ($1.375), and Providence ($1.370). Four others— 
Milwaukee, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and Seattle—had average 
rates of at least $1.30 per hour. Wichita was the only city recording 
an average under $1. 





Average Wage Rates, by Size of City 


The averages of the wage rates for al! printing trades within the 
several population groups varied directly with the size of the city 
groups (table 7). This direct relationship prevailed for all printing 
trades combined, for the book and job branch, and the newspaper 
group. 

The differences between the averages of group I cities (over 1,000,000 
population) and the cities in group II (500,000 to 1,000,000) were 
considerably greater than the differences in averages between subse- 
quent groups. For all printing trades combined the difference be- 
tween groups I and II was 17.6 cents, between II and III (250,000 to 
500,000) 5.0 cents, between IIT and IV (100,000 to 250,000) 2.8 cents, 
and between IV and V (40,000 to 100,000) 2.9 cents. In the com- 
bined book and job trades the differences, in descending group order, 
were 22.1 cents, 3.8 cents, 0.6 cents, and 4.7 cents; for the newspaper 
branch they amounted to 13.9, 7.7, 9.7, and 3.4 cents. 

In the North and Pacific region the direct variation in accordance 
with population held for the averages of all trades combined and also 
for the averages of both the book and job and newspaper branches. 

In the South and Southwest the averages for the newspaper trades 
varied directly with the city sizes, but this was not true of the aver- 
ages for the book and job trades and for all trades combined. In 
fact, the relationship between group sizes and averages was in inverse 
order in the book and job branch—the average for group V was higher . 
than for.group IV, which in turn was higher than that for group III. 
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This was largely due to the fact that the lowest paid trades in th 
book and job group—bindery women, bookbinders, and press assistants 
and feeders—were less widely organized in the small cities than in th» 
large cities. These lower paying trades included only one-fifth of the 
total book and job membership in size V cities, while the proportion 
was about one-third in cities of groups II] and IV. The influence of 
the higher rated trades upon the averages thus became progressively 
greater as the population of the cities included in the various averages 
became less. Other factors bringing about a higher rate in group 
IV cities than in those of group III were the low averages for Louis- 
ville, Birmingham, San Antonio, and Memphis, all of which had aver- 
ages under 90 cents, while in group 1V Richmond alone was below 
that mark. The high rates for pressmen in Phoenix and El Paso 
also raised the group V averages to a considerable extent. Some of 
these influences carried over into the averages for all printing trades 
combined, with the result that the average for size V cities in the 
South and Southwest was higher than that of size IV cities. 

Direct variation by city size was not the rule among the individua! 
book and job trades, as only 4 of the 11 trades had this relationship. 
Five trades in the northern and Pacific group varied directly, but 
only 3 in the southern and southwestern cities. The most frequent 
exception in the averages of all cities, as well as the averages for the 
North and Pacific cities, was a higher average for size III than for 
size II. To aconsiderable extent this was caused by the low averages 
in Milwaukee, Boston, Washington, and Baltimore. 

The averages for the individual newspaper trades varied with the 
city-size groups more consistently than those of the book and job 
trades. The pressmen on both day and night shifts and the night 
photoengravers were the only trades not in direct variance. Group 
V cities, owing to the influence of the high rates in Butte, Mont.., 
Charleston, W. Va., and Madison, Wis., had average rates for pressmen 
higher in cities of group V than in those of group IV. Both the aver- 
ages for all regions and for the northern and Pacific cities showed the 
effects of these differences. The only other averages not in direct 
variation in the North and Pacific area were the day-shift mailers, 
whose rates in cities of groups II and III were the same, and the 
pressmen-in-charge on day shift who had a higher average in size II] 
cities than in those of size IJ. 

Among the southern groups there were 6 exceptions to direct varia- 
tion—3 on day shift and 3 on night shift. The machine tenders had 
higher averages for both shifts in group V cities than in group IV, 
owing primarily to the influence of Phoenix. Other exceptions 
occurred in day-shift mailers and pressmen-in-charge and in night- 
shift machine operators and photoengravers. 
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he . . . 
- Regional Differences in Wage Rates 
he There is no city in the South or Southwest with a population of 
he over 500,000. Consequently, the comparison of average wage rates 
On between the regions, given in table 7, had to be confined to population 
of groups III, IV, and V. 
‘ly 
ES TaBLE 7.—Average Hourly Union Wage Rates in the Printing Trades, by Region and 
1p Population Group, June 1, 1941 
is- 
Average hourly wage rates in cities of specified population group ! 
‘T- _ 4 
Ww | Group| Group G | . 
| 18 2 roup III Group IV Group V 
SO Trade i ad al 
| | 
, . lg 
of North | North} AM |North| 5°42) Ay | North | S0UtD) an | North | South 
es Pacific| Pacifie| gions | Pacific! S°UtD-| gions | pacific| SoUth-| gtons | Pacifie| South- 
west | 210ns | Pacific) ",.., | sions | Pacific) “yas 
| ' 
he , een aa eee eee 
All printing trades....|§1. 322 |$1. 146 |$1.096 |$1. 112 |$1. 032 |$1. 068 |$1. 078 |$1. 026 |$1.039 |$1. 042 | $1. 034 
al Book and job....._--- 1.257 | 1.036 | .998 | 1.015| .906| .992| 1.004| .917| .945| .946| . 943 
Bindery women.-_| .527 -547 | .515 | .524; .455| .500/ .519 | .446) .400| .503/ (3) 
Bookbinders.....- 1.030 | 1.081 | 1.074 | 1.103 | .931 | .865| .859| .895 | 1.024] 1.064) () 
P. Compositors 
it hand.._.....-.| 1.360 | 1.183 | 1.135 | 1.152 | 1.045 | 1.079 | 1.088 | 1.034 | 1.022 | 1.007 | 1.058 
Electrotypers wee 1.631 | 1.208 | 1.247 | 1.254 | 1.148 | 1.205 | 1.216 | 1.081 | @) "a 
nt Machine opera- | 
| os al te — 1.361 | 1.200 | 1.154 | 1.175 | 1. 083 | 1.085 | 1.097 | 1.047 | 1.085 | 1.054 | 1. 008 
1e Machine tenders 
(machinists)....| 1.392 | 1.159 | 1.195 | 1.206 | 1.042 | 1.110 | 1.125 | 1.047 | 1.228 | 1.119 | 1.147 
or Mailers _......_- 1.132 | 1.052 | 1.053 | 1.076| .919| .814| .811| (@) (8) | i ane 
Photoengravers.. 1.674 | 1.480 | 1.453 | 1.472 | 1.327 | 1.383 | 1.404] 1.322) @ |---| @ 
eS ress assistants 
pand feeders... 1.046 | .868| .782| .814| .585| .815| .827| .639| .654 | .688 | . 581 
2ressmen, cylin- 
AE A 1.361 | 1.170 | 1.126 | 1.162 | .981 | 1.139 | 1.153 | .996 | 1.006 | 1.021 | .973 
1e Pressmen, platen.; 1.202 | 1.002 | .929| .950| .807| .916| .942| .833 | .853 | .816| .890 
yb Newspaper_.._._.___. 1.472 | 1.333 | 1.256 | 1.291 | 1.158 | 1.159 | 1.180 | 1.100 | 1.125 | 1.145 | 1.097 
Day work____| 1.396 | 1.276 | 1.219 | 1.252 | 1.120°| 1.135 | 1.153 | 1.072 | 1.082 | 1.095 | 1.056 
it ‘ Night work___| 1.519 | 1.397 | 1.312 | 1.352 | 1.209 | 1.191 | 1.220 | 1.128 | 1.166 | 1.205 | 1.125 
ompositors, | 
ip Sand: | 
Day work __.| 1.517 | 1.362 | 1.296 | 1.329 | 1.204 | 1.161 | 1.178 | 1.099 | 1.102 | 1.121 | 1.070 
: - Night work...| 1.596 | 1.454 | 1.356 | 1.392 | 1.266 | 1.219 | 1.250 | 1.157 | 1.175 | 1.204] 1.147 
iachine opera- } 
nN tors: 7 | 
Day work._..| 1.565 | 1.375 | 1.310 | 1.329 | 1.214 | 1.165 | 1.180 | 1.106 | 1.110 | 1.125 | 1.082 
r- me Night work. 1.619 | 1.459 | 1.374 | 1.396 | 1.286 | 1.223 | 1.255 | 1.154 | 1.190 | 1.218 | 1.159 
Machine tenders | 
1e (machinists) : 
Day work__._| 1.520 | 1.345 | 1.283 | 1.315 | 1.212 | 1.187 | 1.209 |-1.104 | 1.133 | 1.128 | 1.143 
ot wanieht work... 1.613 |-1. 442 | 1.350 | 1.388 | 1.274 | 1.235 | 1.274 | 1. 163 | 1.192 | 1.211 | 1.165 
a ers: | | i 
S, Day work....| 1.053 | .966 | .915 | .966 | 70 | .s39| 938 .839 | .731 | .739 |  . 688 
Night work_..| 1.151 | 1.074 | 1.016 | 1.063 | .911 | .804| .921| .822| .851| (©) 758 
1e Photoengravers: 
Day work....| 1.719 | 1.506 | 1.425 | 1.496 | 1.292 | 1.323 | 1.359 | 1.229 |. 
J ‘ Night work.._| 1.949 | 1.676 | 1.482 | 1.634 | 1.238 | 1.493 | 1.521 | 1.378 |____- | | 
>ressmen (jour- 
neymen): | | 
Day work...) 1.281 | 1.202 | 1.160 | 1.183 | 1.087 | 1.086 | 1.099 | 1.048 | 1.100 | 1.158 1.019 
\- 4 Night work... 1.468 | 1.334 | 1.234 | 1.250 | 1.171 | 1.145 | 1.164 | 1.101 | L150 | 1.214] 1.097 
ressmen-in- 
d chaxge: | | | 
% Day work. ...| 1.434 | 1.272 | 1.257 | 1.273 | 1.202 | 1.215 | 1.217 | 1.204 | 1.137 | 1.143) @) 
T Night work__-| 1.631 | 1.400 | 1.331 | 1.352 | 1.288 | 1.284 | 1.294 | 1.250 | 1.177 | 1.183 | (©) 
Stereotypers: | | 
Ss Day work____| 1.309 | 1.256 | 1.178 | 1.210 | 1.103 | 1.109 | 1.121 | 1.060 | 1.077 | 1.103 | 1.024 
Night work...| 1.583 | 1.382 | 1.242 | 1.204 | 1.160 | 1.181 | 1.208 | 1.127 | 1.128 | 1.178 | 1.066 





1 Group I, over 1,000,000 poputetion: Group IT, 500,000 to 1,000,000; Group TTT, 250,000 to 500,000; Group 
LV, 100,000 to 250,000; Group V, 40,000 to 100,000. 


? No city of this size in the South or Southwest. 
? Insufficient quotations to compute an average. 
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Within the comparable city-size classifications the averages for all 
printing trades combined, as well as for both the book and job and 
the newspaper branches, were consistently higher in the North 
and Pacific region than in the South and Southwest. The same rela- 
tionship prevailed generally throughout the averages of the individual 
trades, there being only 4 exceptions in the book and job trades and 
2 in the newspaper branch. 

The southern and southwestern cities in size V group had higher 
averages for hand compositors, machine tenders, and platen pressmen 
in the book and job branch than did the northern and Pacific cities. 
This was due primarily to the influence of Phoenix and El Paso. 
The other exception in the book and job trades occurred in the book- 
binding craft for which southern cities showed a higher average than 
those in the North and Pacific in the size [V group. This was, in the 
main, due to the low rates for subsidiary occupations in Springfield.“ 
and Dayton, the latter having rates as low as 40 cents per hour. 

Among the individual newspaper trades, only the day-shift machine 
tenders and mailers did not have higher averages.in the North and 
Pacifie region than in the South and Southwest. However, the dif- 
ferences ($1.128 as compared with $1.143 in Group IV, and $0.838 com- 
pared with $0.839 in group V) were so slight that it is impossible to 
attribute the causes to the influence of any specific city. 





Union Hours, 1941 





The two branches of the printing trades differed sharply in their 
hour scales for a normal workweek (table 8). In the book and 
job trades the 40-hour week prevailed; 87.2 percent of their members 
were operating under agreements specifying that scale. The news- 
paper trades in general had a shorter workweek. The 37-hour 
week applied to 48.6 percent of the newspaper workers (day shift 
50.2 percent, night shift 47.0 percent) while only 21.7 percent had 
40 hours and almost none had more than 40 hours as their normal work- 
week. Only 13.3 percent of the night-shift workers were covered by 
40-hour scales. In fact, 3 of every 8 newspaper workers on night 
shifts operated on schedules of less than 37% hours; about 1 of every 
8 workers on day shifts were in the same category. Only one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the newspaper workers and none of the book and job 
members had workweeks of over 40 hours. 

These various hour scales resulted in an average workweek in the 
printing trades of 38.7 hours. The average for the book and job 
trades was 39.5 and the newspaper average was 37.4 hours; on day 
work it amounted to 38.0 hours, on night work 36.8 hours. 

Nine of the 11 book and job trades reported the 40-hour week as 
applying to over 94 percent of their members; 5 of them included as’ 
many as 98 percent. Only the electrotypers (45.1 percent) and photo- 
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engravers (18.4 percent) reported a minority of their members on the 
40-hour basis. The electrotypers had 44.4 percent of their members 
included under scales between 30 and 35 hours per week, practically 
all of them at 32. The photoengravers had workweeks of 35 hours 
applying to 33.2 percent and 37% hours covering 44.2 percent of their 
number. Because of these exceptions, the electrotypers and photo- 
engravers had the lowest average hours per week (36.0 and 37.2, re- 
spectively). None of the other book and job trades had average 
workweeks of less than 39.8 hours, although none of them exceeded 
40. 

Among the newspaper workers, the mailers on day shift were the 
only ones with a majority of their number (63.0 percent) working a 
40-hour week. The typographic trades and photoengravers, day and 
night shifts, had substantial majorities of their members operating 
under agreements providing for a 37%-hovr week, as did also the day- 
shift workers of the pressmen (journeymen and men-in-charge). 
However, over one-half of the night-shift workers of the pressman 
group had workweeks of 35 hours or less. The same condition ex- 
isted for the stereotypers on night shifts. Only the pressmen re- 
ported workweeks of over 40 hours, 1.3 percent of them having scales 
of 42 hours. The stereotypers on night work had the lowest average 
hours per week (35.2) closely followed by the night pressmen (35.9) 
and pressmen-in-charge (36.1). The stereotypers also reported the 
lowest average (36.9) for all members. All of the remaining trades 
and shifts had average workweeks of 37 to 39.1 hours.. 




















Tas ie 8.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by Hour 
Scales, June 1, 1941 





Percentage of members whose hours per week were— 
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| | 
| age Over | | Over Over | 
Trade hours) yy. —? 7 | 3% 
per an | anc =1, | an Over 
week = 30 | un- | * | un- | 37% un- | - | 40 
der der der | 
35 3734 | 40 | 
eat ee °F RSME ESE OE PS ———j --— | —- | |— | —_— 
All printing trades_____. neem ft | 0.2] 0.2| 3.9) 54] 3.2) 21.3] 1.6] 642) ( 
Book and job.........._____. __.....|39.5| @ | @ | 21] 33] .5| 65| .4| 87.2). 
Bindery women.._______- ome FT nod coma . ~ ae | ) 97.1 | 
Bookbinders.__........___- _..-}| 40.0 as SURO ey ls * > ee 98.4 
Compositors, hand... __. ae 39.9 +e eee os Ea 3 ) 2 95.9 | 
SIR bi ots ood oan’ 36.0 |......| .6| 44.4 ce a I. nas Se ene i....- 
Machine operators... ........._..- 39.8/ .3 _— * |) al YS ah 04.4 |..... 
Machine tenders (machinists) ......| 40.0 |....._|.._.-- Be Sy aM | Be acs: 98.1 
8S SSS a peer Ge ms a2 20) tas... 95.3 
Photoengravers. _...._._..._. pio GER ticecen ae PC PSHE 44.2); 4.2] 18.4 
Press assistants and feeders____..__. O68 toe TS —_— i: Ve © t......) C4 
Pressmen, cylinder...__._____.___.. of eee ee Ge? OSE esa @ 3 See 1 
Pressmen, platen...............___- ODA ee YEAS EE awed” ee SS gg | RE SB Re 
y scabscccr-a---2-----0.] 97-4] .8| .?| 23) &81| 11.8) 848] 46] i665 
Night work. ._._.. inte tisqdade 37.3 | 




















1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE 8.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by Hour 
Scales, June 1, 1941—Continued 





Percentage of members whose hours per week were— 
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Changes in Hours Between 1940 and 1941 


There was very little change in weekly hours for union members in 
the book and job printing trades during the period, June 1, 1940, to 
June 1, 1941. Only 9 of 1,256 quotations reported differences from 
last year (table 9). Seven of these changes provided for a shorter 
workweek affecting less than 1 percent of the total members. Hours 
of work at straight time remained the same for over 99 percent of 
the members in this branch. Seven of the trades had no changes 
whatever. 

In the newspaper branch, changes were slightly more numerous, 
although 95.7 percent of the total members maintained their 1940 
schedules. Day workers had 5.5 percent of their number working a 
shorter week than in the previous year, while only 2.9 percent of the 
night workers were thus affected. A negligible number of newspaper 
workers had their workweeks increased. 

Among the individual trades, only the stereotypers had as many as 
10 percent of their members receiving a reduction in working hours. 
The pressmen on day shift obtained a shortened workweek for 9.6 
percent of their number. All of the other trades and shifts main- 
tained their 1940 scales for at least 95 percent of their members 
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Taste 9.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations, and Percent of Member, 
Affected, June 1, 1941, Compared with June 1, 1940 





Number of quotations | Percent of union members 
be pam showing— affected by— 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Time and a half for overtime is practically universal in the 
printing trades. Over 99 percent of the union members are paid on 
this basis. Double time is specified in a few of the book and job 
quotations but none of the workers in the newspaper branch receive 
penalty compensation amounting to twice the regular hourly rate. 
The bindery women indicated double time for 6.7 percent of their 
membership, this being the only trade to have less than 99 percent of 
its members receiving time and a half for overtime. Except for two 
quotations in photoengravers’ reports, all newspaper agreements pro- 
vided for time and a half. 

In a number of the reports it was stated that the initial overtime 
rates applied for only a limited number of hours before or after the 
regular working time and that a higher rate applied thereafter. A 
number of the unions further restricted overtime work by requiring 
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any member, who had worked overtime, to take equivalent time off 
as S0On as a competent substitute was available to work in his place. 

The distribution of the initial overtime rates provided in the print- 
ing-trades agreements and the proportions of the memberships to 
which they applied are shown in table 10. 


TaBLE 10.—Overtime Rates Provided in Printing-Trades Union Agreements, June 1, 1941 





Number of quotations showing | Percent of union members having 
initial rates of— initial overtime rates of— 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
Trends in Individual Trades 


Hourly wage rates.—Each of the trades appearing in tables 11 and 
12 registered increases in their average rates during the period June 1, 
1940, to June 1, 1941. The mailers in the newspaper branch recorded 
the largest average increase (4 percent). The bindery women (2.5 
percent) and the electrotypers (2.1 percent) had the largest increases 
among the book and job trades. None of the other trades in either . 
branch reported an average advance of as much as 2 percent, although 
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5 of the book and job trades, in addition to the 2 mentioned above. 
and all of the newspaper trades except the photoengravers showed 
average increases of at least 1 percent. 

Compared with the base year, 1929, the photoengravers showed the 
greatest increase in average hourly rates, their 1941 indexes indicating 
an 18.9-percent rise in the book and job branch and a 19.6-percent 
advance in the newspaper branch. Book and job electrotypers re- 
corded the next highest increase (16.8 percent). All of the other trades 
in both branches, with the exception of machine operators in book and 
job work, increased their 1929 averages by at least 10 percent and al! 
of the newspaper trades advanced their average rates by at least 13 
percent. 

Weekly hours.—Seven of the 11 book and job trades did not register a 
change in their average weekly hours during the past year. Only 
the bookbinders, photoengravers, and platen pressmen succeeded in 
reducing their indexes, although none of the decreases amounted to 
more than two-tenths of 1 percent. In contrast all of the newspaper 
trades showed declining indexes, with the stereotypers leading with a 
reduction of 1.2 percent; the decreases were of less than 1 percent in 
each of the other cases. 

In relation to the base year (1929) the electrotypers’ index for 1941 
(81.7) reflected the greatest reduction in average allowed hours among 
the book and job trades. The least reduction among the book and 
job trades was that of the press assistants and feeders, whose 1941 
index showed a decline of 8.5 percent during the 12-year period. The 
three typographic trades (compositors, machine operators, and ma- 
chine tenders) had the greatest reductions in hours since 1929 (17.0, 
18.2, and 20.6 percent, respectively) among the newspaper trades. 

The indexes for each printing trade, except mailers, are shown in 
table 11. Separate indexes for day and night work in the newspaper 
trades are not shown, since the movement is very similar. 
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1 \BLE 11.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Printing 
Trade 
BOOK AND JOB 
[1929= 100] 
} : 
| Bindery ; Compositors Machine Machine 
women | Bookbinders hand operators Pa... — A 
Year WSR Se ee Sere co oe 
a ae sis SEN ; 
| | | | | ua | age age | 
—— pti — | Hours | — | Hours | i | Hours | —_ Hours 
di cal —_—-|——_|— Aes? GARE Roce ee, ee. | eo 
| | | 
1907 33.5 | 119.4 | 35.9 | 108.8 | 38.0 | 107.8 | 
1908. 37.0 | 108.7 | 36.0 | 108.8 | 39.4 | 107.8 | 
1909 , od 37.5 | 108.1) 36.0 | 308.8 | 40.9 | 107.8 
1910- ‘ae ..| 37.9 | 107.7 | 37.6 108.8 | 42.3 | UL ea 
Wil... -.-.-.---------02---- ae | downs 38.6 | 107.4 | 38.6 | 108.8) 42.8 107.8 am He 
7 Si ARIES RS OE RS 38.8 | 107.4 | 39.4 | 108.7) 43.8 | 107.5 | 43.9 | 1086 
2 ae Gee | | 39.8 | 107.4 | 39.9 | 108.7 | 45.0 | 107.5 | 44.6 | 108. 6 
1914. 2), CO TEER | 107.4 | 40.9 | 108.7 | 45.5 | 107.5 | 44.7 | 108.6 
1915 37.3 | 107.0 | 40.5 | 107.4 | 43.1 | 108.7 | 45.6 | 107.5 | 44.9] 108.6 
1916 -| 37.9 | 107.0 | 40.6 | 107.4} 42.0) 1087 | 45.7 | 107.7 | 45.0 | 108.8 
1917 .- 40.6 | 107.0 | 43.1 | 107.4 | 42.9| 108.7 | 468 | 107.7| 46.1) 1088 
1918. - ~"| 453 | 107.0 | 48.4 | 107.4 | 47.3 | 108.7 | 50.5 | 107.7) 50.6) 108.8 
1919. - “| 58.7 | 107.0 | 61.8 | 107.4 | 57.8 | 108.7 | 60.9 | 107.7 | 62.2} 1088 
1920. 81.1 | 107.0 | 81.2| 107.4 | 761 | 1087! 77.6) 107.7 | 77.9| 108.8 
1921 - - 94.7 | 102.1 | 889 | 101.9] 87.3] 1028) 87.8 102.1} 90.1 | 100.8 
1922. “| 917 | 100.8 | 85.3 | 100.9| 88.8 | 100.7| 87.9 | 100.6 | g9.0| 100.4 
1923 _ -- 95.8 | 100.3 | 90.5 | 100.4 | 90.9| 99.7} 89.5 | 100.2 | 90.8 | 100. 1 
1924__- | 97.2 | 100.3 | 94.5 | 100.1 | 94.9 | 100.0) 93.3) 99.8) m.8 | 100. 0 
1925_- | 9a.3| 100.3] 95.6 | 100.4] 94.4 | 100.0] 93.3 | 100.2) 94.9) 100.2 
ETI SARTO 96.4 | 300.5 | 97.3 | 100.3| 963 | 100.0| 94.4 | 100.0] 98.2] 100.0 
- Ser 98.7 99.9 99.4 | 100.0 98.0 | 100.0 | 98.1 | 100.2 ; 98.8} 100.0 
ae ata Ae 99.2 | 99.8 | 98.9 | 100.7] 99.5 | 100.0 | 98.4 | 100.0) 99.2) 100.0 
1929_- “-~-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ELSIE SRE | 100.7 | 99.9 | 1012| 99.9| 102.2 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 100.0 
1931__. 101.2 | 99.8 | 101.6 | 99.8 102.8 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 100.0 | 102.5 100. 0 
1932. 98.7 | 99.9] 97.9 | 99.7 | 102.5 | 99.7 | 103.3 | 99.9 | 103.5 | 100.0 
} | 
1933. ..| 94.8 | 99.9 04.4| 99.6] 963] 965] 96.9] 956] 97.4] 95.0 
1934. “| 99°6 | 935 | 97.9| 9&1] 97.3] 94.1] 97.0) 929] 100.4) 91-5 
1935... .-- | 100.5 | 92.8 | 99.3 | 91.5 | 99.0 | 92.4] 98.6} 91.2] 100.9| 90.7 
1936_- - 102.4 | 92.4 | 100.6) 91.5 | 102.0 | 91.7/| 102.0) 90.4] 104.0) 90.2 
1937 _. | 104.0 | 91.9 | 103.4 | 91.5] 105.8 | 91.6 | 104.8) 90.3) 107.0) 2 
1938... ““} 300.0 | 91.5 | 107.2 | 91.2 | 109.4 | 91.4) 107.7) 1 | 110.3) 90.1 
1939. 110.6 | 90.4 | 109.3} 90.0 | 109.9) 91.4 | 108.0) 90.1) 110. 7 0.0 
1940. <=] saf1 | 90.4 | 100.9 | 90.0 | 111.8 | 91.4] 108.8) 90.1} 111.9] 90.0 
1941 113.9} 90.4 | 111.5 | 9.9 | 113.4| 91.4| 109.7 | 90.1] 1128) w.0 
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Tanie 11.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Prin: 
Trade—Continued 
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TssLE 11.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Printing 
Trade—Continued 
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1 Includes pressmen-in-eharge. 


Since data for mailers were not collected in 1929, it is impossible 
to present index numbers for this craft comparable to those of the 
other trades. The changes from the previous year, as shown in com- 
parable quotations for each year in which data have been collected 
for this trade, are given in table 12. 


TaBLe 12,—Percent of Change in Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours of 
Mailers, 1937 to 1941 





Percent of change from previous year— 





1939 | «mo 





Mailers, book and job: 


Hourly wage rates ‘ . 2.7 | +1.3 
Week! our 0 
Mailers, 
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WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


INFORMATION concerning wage-rate adjustments occurring dur- 
ing the month ending September 15, 1941, as shown by reports 
received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establishments 
which supply employment data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
given in the accompanying table. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry, and furthermore as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 


ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. 


Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending September 15, 1941 ! 





j | 
| Establishments | Employees | Average 
E | percent 
| of change 
in wag 
Group and industry Total ——— ——s rate : of 
re ad report- | employ- 
— arn ingin- | ees hav- 
covere@ | creases creases | ing in- 
creases 











a is ccs bad teh ee Means mhwnbs . 428, 593 | 9.0 
ey Pee f a 109, 432 | 8.8 
| anna ee 5 : . 319, 161 | 9.1 








Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cut- 
lery) and edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel 
I 65 itn dic Babhd apne diinéee smears : 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stamped and enameled ware 





Structural and ornamental metalwork 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) | 

Firearms 


CO meaT-I ROE 


Machinery. not including transportation equipment | 
Cash registers, adding machines, aad et seulat- 
ing machines 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and oeees | 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and wind- 
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Foundry and machine-shop products. 
_Machine tools 

Radios and poencereene 

Textile machinery and parts 
Machine-tool accessories 


-"s 


S28 £8522 
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28, 052 


1, 035, 492 
240, 186 | 
477, 213 
239, 112 


259, 092 | 
100, 216 | 
18, 647 
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Transportation equipment__._..........-.-..-------| 
Aircraft 
Automobiles 
Shipbuilding 


Nonferrous metals and their products ; 
Brass, bronze, and owe SPER. Soa caase, 
Jewelry.. 
Lighting equipment. - 16. 728 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine - 32, 806 
Sheet-metal work 30 | 7 | 7, 736 12. 7 

1 Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual esta)- 
lisbments. They are, however, included where practicable in “all manufacturing,” and in the various 
industry groups. No decreases were reported 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 


During Month Ending September 15, 1941—Continued 





Group and industry 


Establishments 


Employees 





Number 


report- 
ing in- 
creases 


Total 
number 
covered 


Average 
percent 
of change 
in wage 
rates of 
employ- 
ees hav- 
ing in- 
creases 


Number 
report- 
ing in- 
creases 





Wood turned and shaped 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Mattresses and bed springs 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Centidia and rugs : 
I a el 4 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Hosiery 
Knitted outerwear 
Knitted underwear 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted hi 
Cordage and twine 

Wearing apparel 
RET AS SE 
Clothing, women’s 
Men’s furnishings --__._.-._._-_-_--- : 


slaughtering and meat packing 
ae 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
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oe publishing: 
and job 
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Po goods, not elsewhere classified 
Lithographing 


Chegies, pots petroleum, and coal products_.___---- ~ 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishm:;:1, 
During Month Ending September 15, 1941—Continued 





Establishments Employees 





Group and industry Number Total Number 
report- number report- 
ing in- covered ing in- 





All nonmanufacturing (except building con- 
struction) 
Bituminous mining 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and senmaialilc mining 
rude petroleum — 
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1 Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 


PPOOORS 
RISE IN FARM WAGES, 1941 


THE upturn in farm wage rates beginning in the first quarter of 1941 
continued during the second and third quarters.' Wage rates are 
reported by the United States Department of Agriculture for January 
1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 of each year. The October 1940 
figures were approximately the same as in recent years. The rates 
at that time were materially higher than in the depression years 
following 1930, but lower than in 1929, even when changes in cost of 
living are taker into account. 

There was a small advance (3 percent) in the seasonally adjusted 
general index of wage rates between October 1940 and January 1941. 
Between January and April 1941, the increase was 9 percent; between 
April and July, 10 percent; and between July and October, 3 percent. 
The increase between October 1940 and October 1941 was 28 percent. 
There are significant seasonal variations in the rates, the January rate 
in particular usually being comparatively low and the April rate also 
being significantly below the rates for July and October. Thus, a 
part of the increase between January and October 1941 was seasonal, 
and the seasonally adjusted index numbers were therefore used i) 
arriving at the comparisons given above. 

The accompanying tabulation gives figures for October 1940 ani 
for July and October 1941, without adjustment for seasonal variation. 
by type of wage rate and by region. 





1 U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Farm Labor Report, Washington, April 11, October 13, and Novem 
ber 14, 1941 (mimeographed). For earlier summaries of Department of Agriculture wage data, see Mont)! 
Labor Review for September 1941, July and September 1940, and July 1939. 
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Farm Wage Rates, October 1, 1940, July 1, 1941, and October 1, 1941 ' 
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! U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Farm Labor Report, October 13, 1941 (mimeographed). 


The rise of 28 percent in the general index of farm wage rates from 
October 1, 1940, to October 1, 1941, was somewhat greater than the 
increases in weekly earnings in most of the nonagricultural employ- 
ments during the same period, and was significantly greater than the 
increases in nonagricultural average hourly earnings. Farm rates, 
however, before 1941, had lagged significantly behind industrial rates. ? 

The upturn in farm wage rates is illustrated by the increase in the 
average rate for picking 100 pounds of seed cotton from 62 cents in 
1940 to $1.09 in 1941, the highest rate since 1928. There were in- 
creases in all of the cotton-growing States. 

The rise in 1941 in farm wage rates was a result of the increasing 
demand in nonagricultural industries for workers ordinarily avail- 
able on farms. In spite of the increase in wage rates, the number of 
hired farm workers in October 1941 was slightly smaller than in 
October 1940, and the decline continued in November. The number of 
hired farm workers on November 1, 1941, was 2,577,000, and on 
November 1 of the preceding year, 2,763,000. There was a much 
greater increase in the wholesale prices of farm products than in farm 
wage rates. The rise in the general level of wholesale prices of farm 
products between the week ended October 5, 1940, and October 4, 
1941, was 38 percent, in contrast to the rise of 28 percent in farm wage 
rates and an increase of 14 percent in the wholesale-price level of 
commodities other than farm products. 





? See Monthly Labor Review, September 1941 (p. 763). 
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WAGE EARNERS AND WAGES IN PUERTO RICO, 1939 


THE 1939 Census of Manufactures in Puerto Rico, taken as part of 
the Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, was the first 
such census taken since 1919.' It shows the number of wage earners 
and salaried workers in the different industries of the Territory, the 
amount of wages, the value of products, and the value added by manu- 
facture, with comparisons for earlier years. The figures for 1939 do 
not include data for plants reporting products valued at less than 
$2,000, while for the earlier years all plants having products valued 
at $500 or more were included. 

The distinction between salaried employees and wage earners is 
based on the type of work done rather than on the unit of time for 
which compensation is computed. Those listed as salaried workers 
are, in general, persons who perform supervisory and clerical work in 
connection with manufacturing, while those classified as wage earners 
include all full-time and part-time workers, whether paid on a time- or 
piece-rate basis, who perform manual work of any kind. Working 
foremen and gang bosses are included with the wage earners, but not 
foremen whose duties are mainly supervisory. The wages reported 
for the year include amounts contributed for unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age benefits. 

The average number of wage earners reported exceeds the number 


of full-time workers required to perform the work done, as the number 
of full-time and part-time workers are not reported separately by the 
manufacturers and it is necessary, therefore, to calculate the average 
from the monthly figures representing both classes. 

Table 1 shows the number of persons engaged in industry, total 
salaries and wages, and value of products in Puerto Rico for the years 
1909, 1919, and 1939. 





1U. 8. Department of Comimerce. Bureau of the Census. Manufactures in Puerto Rico, Census of 
Manufactures, 1939. Washington, 1941. 
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Taste 1.—Establishments, Workers, Total Salaries and Wages, and Value of Products 
in Puerto Rico, 1909, 1919, and 1939 





| Percent of 
change 


1919-39 | 1909-19 
| (20- | (10- 
year | year 
| period) | period) 


1909 








Total persons engaged in industry %6, 711 
Proprietors or — et 953 
Salaried emplo 2, 274 


+44. 
+21.1 | 
+85. 


tented ii tenaiabibiiiete 708 | ; 7 ) | +28. 
| 


277 
Supervisory employees 522 sae 
Clerical and other nonsupervisory em- 

ployees 1, 475 S¢ 7 +65. 5 | 

Wage earners (average for year) 23, 484 | 5, 15, ! | +46, 
Males (as reported for October) 14, 427 (2) WS 
Females (as reported for October) 6,417 | (2) 


3, 455, J 2, 338, 861 1, 259,032 | +47. 
954, 688 , 553, 119 564, 746 |_- 
Supervisory employees 1, 167, 341 (') (") 
Clerical and other nonsupervisory em- 
ployees 1, 333, 418 785, 742 | 694, 286 
.  —s_s $e cide dkagitnahdiientaaneneghee 9, 220, 251 | 765, 604 3, 639, 196 


Cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, electric 
energy, and work done outside the plant 76, 280,773 | | 21, 500, 618 | 

Value of products 111, 499, 641 B, 8 36, 749, 742 | 

Vaiue added by manufacture 3 35, 218, 868 ‘ 776 | 15,249, 124 


$12, 675, 698 | $9, 104,465 | $4, 898, +39. 2 | 
) 
1 








1 Included in figures for salaried officers. 
No data. 


— of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, electric energy, and work done outside 
the plant. 


The two most important industries in Puerto Rico, from the stand- 
point of both number of wage earners and value of product, are the 
sugar industry and the needlework industries. The needlework 
industry depends mainly upon home workers, who numbered about 
39,000 in the late spring of 1940. The workers reported in the table 
are those employed in the shops which, as a rule, are small, employing 
from 5 to 50 workers.* The relative importance of the various manu- 
facturing industries in the Island is shown in table 2 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1940, p. 1329. 
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TasLe 2.—Rank of Manufacturing Industries on Basis of Workers, Cost of Materia«|; 
Value of Products, and Value Added by Manufacture, 1939 





Cost of materi- | 
als. supplies, con- 
tainers, fuel, Value of Value added }, 
electric energy, products manufactur: 
work done 
outside plant 








=a 


Amount wep Nene Rank 











All industries________- a ' ; \$76, $111, 499, 641 








Cane sugar—Except refin- 

55, 377, 402 

ing wii | : 3} 12,510, 477 

Needlework industries | 13 20, 778, 267 
Bread and other bakery prod- 

3, 067, 773 5} 1, 214, 662) 

364, 866 


Furniture and showcases. 5 \ 744, 202 364, 

Printing, pees « and al- 
lied activities. ____- / 8} 1, 606, 975 8} 1, 047, 115) 

aeenary -— — 1, 146, 696 ¢ 658, 148) 
Tobacco manufactures. __ 740, 604 289, 140, 


1, 918, 934 988, 007, 
2, 198, 363 647, 898) 


gfe 
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Rectified or blended _ 
Textile products and other 
fiber manufactures. ___ : 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 


3, 163, 761 


249, 382) 
53, 890 


So ons Reo 


quarry) 

Planing-mill products__.. __- 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_- 
Lime__- eeter inee 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and 

other toilet preparations. 
Drugs and medicines 
Leather and leather goods __- 
Brick and hollow structural 

tile; sewer pipe; other con- 

woe and stone products__. 


Candy; chocolate and cocoa - 
Ice cream and ices 
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oon 


BRE 











ts 
SBBYRRY 
| Swe RE 


Rom mom aan 




















1, 292, 417' 





_ — of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, electric energy, and work done outsi« 
the plant 
2 Includes 16 industries, with from 1 to 5 establishments. 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1939 


PRELIMINARY figures on average annual salaries and wages in the 
manufacturing industries of Canada for 1939 as compared with 1930, 
1933, 1937, and 1938, are given in the accompanying table. The data 
were ‘collected in the yearly industrial censuses taken by the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Labor Statistics, the latest being for 1939." 


1 Canadian Labor Gazette!(Ottawa), Septem ber[1941. 
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From 1938 to 1939 the number of employees on salaries increased 
3.5 percent and their average annual salaries 1.6 percent. In the same 
period the number of wage earners rose 2.3 percent and their average 
annual wages 2 percent. 


Salaries and Wages in All Manufacturing Industries in Canada, in Specified Years 





Number 
of salaried 


Salaries 


Number 





employees 


Total 


Wages 





Average 











84, 711 
86, 636 
115, 827 
120, 589 








$169, 992, 216 
139, 317, 946 
195, 983, 475 
207, 386, 381 
217, 839, 334 











$995 
777 
965 
956 
975 








1 A change in the method of computing the number of wage earners in the years 1925 to 1930 increased the 


number somewhat over that whic 


the method otherwise used would have given. 


In 1931, however, the 


method in force prior to 1925 was adopted. 
PPOO OOS 


HOURLY WAGES IN HUNGARY, APRIL 1941 


THE table below shows the “representative” hourly wages of workers 
in Hungary on April 1, 1941, as revealed by a sample study under- 
taken by the Central Statistical Office of Hungary. The wages quoted 


are gross earnings, that is, without deductions established by law 
or otherwise.! 


Hourly Wages of Workers in Various Occupations in Hungary, April 1941 





Num- 
ber of 
work- 
ers 
eover- 
ed 


Hourly 


Hourly wages 


Industry and occupation wages 


Industry and occupation 





une and smelters: Metal work—Continued. 
Grinders and polishers. 


Wire-netting and plating work- 


~ 
Ba 


Day laborers 
Machine industry: 
Armament workers 


Shi ae 
ers of optical glass 
Watchmakers. 





28en 1.8 ke 


Electrical workers 
Electrical-installation workers} 
Machinists... __. om 

Motor attendants. 

Machine attendants 





NEeeee 


Other machine workers 


B 


Production and distribution of 
ll electric energy: 
32 — and distribution work- | 
= 1 


' Average exchange rate of pengé (100 fillers) in March 1941=19.8 cents. 














! Statisztikai Negyedévi Kézlemények (Statistical Quarterly of Hungary issued by State Central Statisti- 
cal Office, Budapest), April-June, 1941. 
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Hourly Wages of Workers in Various Occupations in Hungary, April 1941—Con. 





Industry and occupation 


Num- 
ber of 
work- 
ers 
cover- 
ed 


wages 


Hourly || 


Industry and occupation 





Stone, asbestos, clay, and glass 
workers: 
Quarry workers 


Porcelain workers 
Cement pourers 


Woodworking: 
Furniture makers 
Building carpenters 
Model makers 


Luxury-leat er workers 
cy and trunk mak 


Day labore 
Rubber tadustry: Rubber-factory 


Bristle, hair, and feather workers: 
Feather-factory workers 
Brush-factory workers 
Hair-factory workers 

Textile industry: 
somes and whoviag 
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Wages 





Chethins intetrs industry—Continued. 


Day labo 
Chemical industry: 


Soap-factory workers 
Day laborers 








= & 


Barbers, women’s 
ones and transport: 


Day laborers 
Ccnnmmaaiiiyy ourview: Day laborers. 








Mineral-oil refinery workers -- 











So8 


Sszt 








‘Average exchange rate of pengd (100 fillérs) in March 1941=19.8 cents. 
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40-CENT MINIMUM FOR WOOLEN INDUSTRY ? 


A MINIMUM hourly wage of 40 cents became effective on November 
24, 1941, in the woolen industry, by order of the Administrator of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.' The present wage supersedes the 36- 
cent hourly rate established by wage order in 1940.2 


PPOOOOOD 


40-CENT MINIMUM FOR KNITTED UNDERWEAR AND 
COMMERICAL KNITTING INDUSTRY * 


A 40-CENT minimum hourly wage was established for workers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce in the knitted and men’s woven underwear and com- 
mercial knitting industry. This rate was fixed by the Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and became effective on November 
24, 1941. A previous wage order (effective May 6, 1940) covering 
the knitted underwear and commercial knitting industry provided a 


33.5-cent minimum.‘ 
PPPPOO SOE 


WAGE ORDER FOR TWO INDUSTRIES IN PUERTO 
RICO 


MINIMUM-WAGE rates making effective the recommendations of 
the special industry committee for Puerto Rico for the leaf-tobacco in- 
dustry and the miscellaneous-handwork division of the needlework 
industries were established by an order of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, dated October 6, 1941.5 The wage order 
becomes effective January 5, 1942. 

The leaf-tobacco industry was defined as the processing of leaf to- 
bacco, including (but not by way of limitation) the grading, ferment- 
ing, stemming, packing, storing, drying, and handling of tobacco prior 
to use in the manufacture of cigars or other finished tobacco products. 
The order provides that wages of not less than 20 cents an hour shall 





1 Federal Register (Washington), November 8, 1941. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1940 (p. 1461). 
* Federal Register (Washington), November 8, 1941. 
‘ See Monthly Labor Review, May 1940 (p. 1194). 
‘ Federal Register (Washington), October 11, 1941. 
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be paid under section 6 of the act, by every employer to each of |); 
employees who is engaged in commerce or the production of goods 
for commerce. 

The term “miscellaneous handwork division of the needlework 
industries” was defined as all needlework operations performed }y 
hand on any article not already included in other divisions of th, 
needlework industries,® including (but not by way of limitation 
sewing, crocheting, knitting, embroiderirg, appliqueing, quilting, and 
tufting. It is provided that wages of not less than 12% cents an hour 
shall be paid by every employer to each of his employees who is 
engaged in hand sewing operations, and wages of not less than 2( 
cents an hour shall be paid by every employer to each of his employees 
who is engaged in other operations, including (but not by way of 
limitation) cutting, machine operating, stamping, sorting, pinning. 
washing, finishing, pressing, examining, and packing, and who is 
engaged in commerce or the production of goods for commerce. 


POPOOO OR 


SECOND REFUSAL OF FLAT INCREASE IN WAGES IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A FLAT increase of 6s. weekly in wages, as a war bonus, sought by 
Australian workers by award of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, was recently refused for the second time.’ Early in 1941 a 
similar application was made by the labor unions and, although the 
decision was adverse, the court stated that further consideration 
would be given to the application at a later date. The second of 
these judgments was announced on June 27, 1941, by the chief judge 
of the court. The principles set forth in this case, affecting the Port 
Darwin and the Northern Territory, were the basis for refusing war 
bonuses in some Federal awards made subsequently. 

In the affidavit of the union secretary, applying for an increase 
of 6s. a week on all wage rates payable under awards applicable in tlic 
Northern Territory, the reason given for the addition was dissatisfac- 
tion among the employees covered by the awards. No other reasons 
were given in this request or in a number of other similar applications. 
The inference that might be drawn, according to the chief judge, was 
that a sum of 6s. weekly, referred to as a “war loading,” had been 
applied generally and that the applicants were asking for nothing 
more than had been awarded elsewhere. However, this was not tlic 
case. Although the court had awarded war bonuses, 6s. was neither 
the average nor the predominant increase; also, “loadings” were no‘ 





* See Monthly Labor Review, December 1940 (p. 1333) and September 1941 (p. 717). 

* The Employers’ Federation of New South Wales, The Employers’ Review (Sydney), August 30. 1°! 
(p. 280). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (pp. 1255, 1256). 
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granted merely because of a state of war. Increases of 1 to 10s. 
have been authorized; in some cases, covering marginal occupations, 
the increase was not given to basic-wage employees. Such loadings 
as have been given were awarded where employees were entitled to 
have their wages raised for various reasons. In some cases since the 
outbreak of war the court has increased wages instead of prescribing 
a loading. Whether or not the applicants for the 6s. increase realize 
it, the decision states, they “‘are in fact asking for more favorable 
treatment than has been afforded in the case of those to whom loadings 
have been awarded. * * * These applications which have been given 
the appearance of claims for equality in fact seek to secure some- 
thing more.” 

To obtain increased wages the applicants must satisfy the court 
that. the increases are justified. Each request will be decided on its 
merits. 

reoooves. 


GUARANTEED WAGE FOR COTTON WEAVERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 


A GUARANTEED weekly wage was provided for by agreement 
between cotton-industry employers and weavers of Great Britain, 
effective on the first pay day in October 1941. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide at least a minimum of earnings to weavers fulfilling certain con- 
ditions, who fail to earn the prescribed amount in a given period. 
This guaranteed wage (termed in the agreement the “‘fall-back wage’’) 
is set at 66% percent of the worker’s normal weekly wages averaged 
over 4 full weeks, but may not exceed 33s. weekly nor fall below 25s. 
However, allowance is made for general advances and reductions in 
wages since September 1939; the wage increase as of September 1941 
amounted to 32% percent, the Ministry of Labor states. A similar 
agreement was reached in May 1939, but further negotiations and 
delay caused by the war led to postponement in introducing the 
scheme. 

Only weavers engaged on the ordinary system of weaving are 
covered, including those making sheetings, quilts, towels, worsted 
goods, waste cloths, velvets and fustians, canvas and duck cloths, and 
cotton blankets, as well as cloths covered by the uniform weaving 
lists of 1937 and the supplement. Excluded are weavers engaged on 
looms fitted with an automatic weft-replenishing motion and those 
on smallware looms, those having less than 12 months of training, and 
those temporarily working in place of absentees. 

The provisions apply to weavers who are normally running four 
looms or who are running less than four looms where the type of 


1 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), September 1941. 
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cloth or looms makes this customary. Proportionate reduction of 
the minimum and maximum fall-back wage rates (25s. and 33s.) js 
authorized when a weaver is running a complement of fewer looms 
than is customary for firms in the district. An adjustment is also 
made for weavers, who, on account of age, disability, or for other 
personal reasons, are not’ running the normal number of looms; and 
for those who are not competent to carry a full load after 12 months of 
training. 

To qualify for payment of the guaranty, a weaver running a {il 
complement of looms and employed for normal full-time weekly hours 
must have average wages of less than the fall-back wage for 3 weeks 
that is, the week directly concerned and the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding and following. A proportionate adjustment is required when 
the weaver is employed less than the full-time workweek. 

If any of the weaver’s looms are stopped in any week and he is kept 
at work with less than the full complement and works full time, the 
agreement provides that the fall-back wage shall be paid for that week 
alone. If the weaver works short time in any week, the fall-back 
wage provisions apply to that week’s wages only, but a proportionate 
adjustment for time actually worked is authorized. 





Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
SEPTEMBER 1941 


THE rate of accessions in manufacturing industries declined during 
September, largely as a result of a sharp reduction in the rate at 
which automobile plants rehired workers, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey on labor turn-over. Automobile 
plants showed a total accession rate of 5.52 per 100 workers, or about 
one-third of the 14.87 rate reported in September 1940. Many key 
defense industries continued to take on large numbers of workers, 
however, and the accession rate for all manufacturing (5.16) remained 
higher than the total separation rate (4.53). The aircraft industry 
reported a hiring rate of 11.30, and the shipbuilding industry reported 
a rate of 13.85. The introduction of ‘new’ workers into industry 
is evidenced by the steady decrease in the ratio of rehiring to new 
hiring in all manufacturing industries combined, the rehiring rate in 
September falling to the lowest level on record (0.87 for every 100 
employees). A year earlier, more uhan one-third of the total acces- 
sions represented workers who had been separated from pay rolls less 
than 3 months, whereas in September 1941 about one-sixth of the 
total was accounted for by the rehiring of workers. 

Reflecting widespread employment dislocations, quits and lay-offs 
increased substantially during September. The quit rate for all 
manufacturing industries combined rose to 2.81 per 100 employees, 
a new all-time high. The lay-off rate increased slightly from 1.13 
in August to 1.16 in September. Quit rates increased not only in 
some of the defense industries, but also in many industries where 
material shortages have been most serious, indicating that many 
workers may be leaving their jobs in anticipation of lay-offs. 

Military separations have become less significant in recent months 
as indicated by the fact that the military separation rate among factory 
workers has shown a moderate but regular decline from 0.28 in April 
to 0.13 in September. The September labor turn-over survey includes 
nearly 8,300 representative manufacturing plants employing more 
than 4,000,000 industrial workers in 135 industries. 
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In this issue separate rates for 3 additional industries—engines, 
turbines, and water wheels; chemicals; and tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, and saws)—are presented for the first time. 


TaBLE 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries ' 


Class of turn- : Aver- 
over and year | 282- | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July . | Sept./ Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |"a5. 
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1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. 
2 Including temporary, indeterminate, and aon yy lay-offs. yi 
eavi 


3 Beginning with September 1940, workers ng to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘“miscel- 
laneous separations.” 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries! 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 
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Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries '\—Continued 
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Industry Date 
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Radios and phonographs_......___|Sept. 1941 
Aug. 1941 
Sept. 1940 
Rayon and allied products____-_-_- Sept. 1941 
Aug. 1941 
Sept. 1940 
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. 1941 
. 1940 
Rubber tires__---- -- ee . 1941 
. 1941 
. 1940 
Sawmills__---- ite . 1941 
Aug. 1941 
. 1940 
Nancie ck s cin tiendl 1941 
. 1941 
. 1940 
ee . 1941 
ug. 1941 
. 1940 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_-|§ : oa 
. 19 
. 1940 
Steam and hot water heating . 1941 
apparatus. , 1941) 
- 1940) 
Structural and ornamental metal . 1941) 
work. Aug. 1941) 
S . 1940) 
Tools (not including edge tools, . 1941) 
machine tools, files, and saws). . 1941 
. 1940) 
Woolen and worsted goods____. . 1941) 
1941 
. 1940 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 
2 Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘ Miscella- 
neous separations.’’ 
3 Included this month for the first time. 
Including aero-engines. 





Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1941! 


BUILDING permit valuations were almost a third lower in October 
1941 than in October 1940 when permit valuations were at the highest 
level at any time since 1929. The major part of the loss in October 
1941 was in new nonresidential building which decreased 54 percent. 
New residential construction also declined 21 percent, but permit 
valuations for additions and repairs to existing structures increased 
22 percent. 

October permit valuations were 12 percent below those for Septem- 
ber 1941. Over this period, also, the loss was confined to new con- 
struction. Residential construction declined 18 percent and non- 
residential construction, 14 percent; while permit valuations for 
additions, alterations, and repairs rose 16 percent. 

The reduction in the value of Federal contracts awarded was the 
chief explanation for the October decrease. If the building con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State governments were 
excluded from the comparison, the October 1941 permit valuations 
would be 8 percent above those for September and only 14 percent 
below those for October of last year. The OPM plan for granting 
priorities for critical construction materials to privately financed 
defense housing units became effective September 22, 1941, but the 
effects of this order on the volume of private construction are not 
clear from the building-permit reports for the first month’s operation 
of the system. 


Comparison of October 1941 With September 1941 and October 1940 


The volume of building construction in 2,192 identical cities with 
populations of 1,000 and over, which reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in October 1941, September 1941, and October 1940, is 
summarized in table 1. 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is contained in a separate pau 
phiet entitled “‘Building Construction, October 1941,”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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T BLE 1.—Summary of eg Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,192 
Identical Cities, 1941 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage Percentage 
change from— change from— 








Septem-| October Septem-| October 
ber 1941 1940 ber 1941 1940 





All construction j 82, 868 —-4.9 —4.0 | $218, 361,585 | —12.4 —32.7 
New residential | 24,617 | —13.5| —15.2| 112,216,374| —180| —21.0 
New nonresidential _- . ; 15, 946 +1.6 —2.6 70, 361,982 | —13.9 —54.1 
4 dditions, alterations, ‘and repairs. - 42, 305 —1.6 +3.3 35, 783,229 | +16.3 +21. 5 





























The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
struction in the 2,192 cities in October 1941 is presented in table 2. 
Percentage changes between October 1941 and September 1941 and 
October 1940 are also shown. 


TaBLE 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,192 Identical 
Cities, October 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





Number of dwelling units Permit valuation 





Percentage change Percentage change 
Source of funds and type of dwelling from— from— 








Septem- | October Septem- | October 
ber 1941; 1940 ber 1941 





—18.7 | —25.5 | $111, 437,474 | —17.7 


—2.1 | -—11.0| 100, 268, 602 —3.2 
—3.0 —5.2 87, 238, 629 —4.3 
—13.0 —7.9 5,111,370 | —13.4 
+14.5| —39.8 7,918,603 | +22.0 
Publicly financed —67.0 | —69.0 11, 168,872 | —65.0 





























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 10 Months of 1940 and 194] 


Cumulative totals of permit valuations reported in the first 10 
months of 1940 and 1941 are compared in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 10 Months of 1940 and 
1941, by Class of Construction ! 





Permit valuation 





First 10 months of— 





1941 1940 





$2, 354, 496, 613 $2, 085, 115, 228 +12.9 


1, 280, 990, 216 1, 086, 597, 326 +17.9 
753, 768, 055 708, 457, 199 +7.2 
319, 738, 342 295, 060, 703 +8. 4 

















1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 
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The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 10 months of 1941 are compared with 
similar data for the like period of 1940 in table 4. 


Tas_e 4.——-Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 10 Months of 
1940 and 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling ' 


























Number of dwelling units Permit valuation 
Source of funds and type | as , ~ a 
- a pam he typeof | First 10 months of—| Percent-! First 10 months of— , 
| age | agi 
| 191 | 194 | Change SS ee, oe gpm 
a a a ee Ae ae. Se ee a 
, } | 
All dwellings - 338, 921 297, 762 +13.8 |$1, 267, 351, 499 |$1, 068, 452, 209 +18 
Privately financed _.-....---| 284,541 | 251,295 | +13.2 | 1,085,328,963 | 925,037,909 | +17.3 
1-family __- puage ; 220,434 | 193, 331 | 414.0 | 906, 985, 741 761, 821,590 | +19.1 
2-family ?__._.. : | 19,211) 15,375 | +249 50, 552, 385 38,901,809 | +29.9 
Multifamily *. ; re 44,986 | 42, 589 +5.4 127, 790, 837 124, 314, 600 +2.8 
Publicly financed bs olaaiiad so 5A, Be | 46,467 | +17.0 182, 022, 536 143, 414, 210 +26. § 











! Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any giver 
month of both years. 


? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
5 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
directly from local building officials except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where State departments of labor collect and forward the 
data to the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more 
than 2,000 places having a population of 1,000 or more in 1940, from 
which are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding 
month and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
resulting tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities 
with a population of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage 
of cities in the remaining population groups decreases with the size of 
city. 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,192 reporting cities 
totaled $28,331,000 in October 1941, as contrasted with $73,222,000 
in the previous month and $104,105,000 in October 1940. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits to 


build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 


contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with Federa| 
or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building con- 
struction within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is included 
in the tabulations. 


Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN OCTOBER 1941 


RETAIL costs of food rose eight-tenths of 1 percent between Sep- 
tember 16 and October 14, in a more moderate advance than for other 
recent months. Prices of most foods were higher except for meats and 
certain fresh vegetables, such as cabbage and spinach which were 
seasonally lower. The usual autumn price increases were reported 
for eggs, dairy products, most of the fruits, and several important 
vegetables. Potato prices advanced contraseasonally, as a result 
of the relatively small late crop. For the last 2 weeks of October 
preliminary reports for 18 foods indicate further price advances for 
bread, eggs, oranges, canned tomatoes, navy beans, and coffee. 

On October 14 the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail food 
costs was 111.6 (1935-39=100), the highest level since January 1931. 
The rise since October 1940 amounted to 16 percent, with the most 
outstanding increases reported for lard, 67 percent; shortening in 
cartons, 51 percent; fresh green beans, 49 percent; whole ham, 34 
percent; and salt pork, 31 percent. Increases of 25 to 30 percent 
were reported for such foods as pork chops, sliced bacon, pink salmon, 
eggs, oranges, spinach, canned peaches, navy beans, and coffee. 

Since August 1939, just prior to the outbreak of the European War, 
food costs have risen 19 percent with advances of 51 percent for eggs, 
32 percent for fresh and canned fish, and 25 to 30 percent for dairy 
products, fats and oils, dried fruits, and pork. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Prices of cereals and bakery products advanced 1.3 percent between 
September 16 and October 14, largely as a result of increases of 2.4 
percent for white bread and 1.7 percent for flour. Bread prices 
advanced in 16 cities this past month, making 43 of 51 cities in which 
increases have taken place since July 15. This widespread advance 
was eased somewhat by a decline in bread prices in 4 cities from mid- 
September to mid-October and a substantial decline in 1 city during 
the last 2 weeks of October. On October 14 bread prices were 11.5 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Pork prices, following the usual seasonal trend, declined between 
September 16 and October 14 for the first time during the current vear. 
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On October 14 pork was about 9 percent higher than the aver: 
for the 5-year period, 1935-39, and 29 percent higher than the | p- 
usually low level of October 1940. On the other hand, beef pric.s. 
also showing a seasonal decline between mid-September and mid- 
October, were 14 percent above the 5-year average and only 5 percent 
higher than in October 1940. Prices of other meats, such as lamb and 
poultry, moved downward as is usual in the early fall but were § to 
13 percent higher than a year earlier. 

Prices of dairy products rose 1.2 percent between September 16 
and October 14, in their usual early fall advance. Increases of from 
1.4 to 3.6 percent were reported for all items in the group, except 
butter which declined 0.2 percent, following similar decreases in 
wholesale markets during early October. Fresh milk prices advanced 
in several cities between September 16 and October 14, making a total! 
of 44 of the 51 cities in which there have been advances of from 1 to 4 
cents per quart during the past 6 months. These increased prices 
have been attributed to drought conditions in some areas, higher 
production costs, and increased purchases of dairy products by the 
Government for domestic consumption and shipment abroad. Related 
products, such as cheese and evaporated milk, have advanced more 
rapidly than whole milk. As compared with a year ago, prices on 
October 14, 1941, were higher for cheese by 30.5 percent; evaporated 
milk, 24.3 percent; butter, 19.6 percent; and fresh milk, 14.6 percent. 

Egg prices have advanced nearly 20 cents per dozen since March 
18 and on October 14 were selling for the highest prices since Novem- 
ber 1930. In spite of a 10-percent larger production, the average 
price on October 14 was 48.7 cents per dozen, as compared with 39.1 
‘cents per dozen on October 15, 1940. Increased prices for eggs have 
resulted from increased consumer demand, supplemented by Govern- 
ment purchases and price-supporting programs. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 4.1 percent between 
mid-September and mid-October as the growing season came to a close 
for some items. Fresh fruits in particular were considerably higher in 
October, with increased prices for apples, bananas, and oranges. 
Prices of apples were 6.5 percent higher than a year earlier, in spite of 
slightly greater supplies, while oranges were 25 percent higher than 
in October 1940. The orange crop was reported to be about the same 
in 1941 as in 1940. Seasonal advances were reported for fresh green 
beans and carrots between mid-September and mid-October, while 
potato prices moved up contraseasonally in view of the relatively 
small late crop. Prices of cabbage and spinach declined between 
September 16 and October 14, and prices of lettuce, onions, an: 
sweetpotatoes remained unchanged. 

Canned and dried fruits and vegetables continued to advance b) 
1.2 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, between September 16 and 
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October 14. Prices of canned peaches on October 14 reached the 
highest level since prices were first reported to the Bureau for this 
item in January 1935. They were 28 percent above prices in October 
1940, although available reports indicated that distributors’ stocks on 
October 1, 1941, were 42 percent higher and canners’ stocks 16 percent 
higher than on the same date in 1940. Canned tomatoes, which have 
been purchased in large quantities by the Government, were 15.5 
percent higher than a year earlier; canned corn, with slightly smaller 
supplies in 1941, was about 12 percent higher; and navy beans were 
about 25 percent higher than in October 1940, reflecting heavy Gov- 
ernment purchases during the current year. 

Coffee prices were up 1.6 percent in October 1941, bringing the 
average price to 26.1 cents per pound, the highest level since April 
1935. ‘The 27-percent increase in coffee prices during the year end- 
ing in October 1940 reflected shipping difficulties and higher minimum 
price levels set by coffee-producing countries. Tea prices rose 1 
percent during the month and 10 percent during the year. 

Prices of fats and oils, which have been advancing rapidly during 
the current year, rose 2.5 percent between mid-September and mid- 
October, with increases for the various items ranging from 0.4 percent 
for salad dressing to 5.5 percent for lard. With an advance of 67.4 
percent since October 1940, price advances have been larger for lard 
thanforpork. Prices of shortening advanced almost as rapidly as lard, 
shortening in cartons rising 51 percent and shortening in tin or similar 
containers 22 percent since October 1940. Prices of oleomargarine 
rose 18 percent, salad dressing 13 percent, and peanut butter 8 percent 
during the year. 

Sugar prices advanced 0.6 percent between mid-September and 
mid-October for the tenth consecutive month. On October 14 sugar 
prices were 19 percent higher than in October 1940, and higher than 
at any time since early 1930 with the exception of September and 
October 1939 when they advanced very sharply shortly after the out- 
break of the European war. The increase during the past year was 
caused to a large extent by the relatively difficult shipping situation 
and some speculative activity. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for October, September, and August 
1941 and for selected months in 1940, 1939, and 1929 are presented in 
table 1. This table shows the present and recent level of food costs 
compared with a year ago, with costs prevailing before the European 
war, and with the level of October 1929. The accompanying chart 
shows the trend in the costs of all foods (1935-39=100) and of each 
major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to October 
1941, inclusive. 
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TasBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, ' by Commodity 
Groups, October, September, and August 1941, October 1940, August 1939, and Octo- 


ber 1929 
[1935-39 = 100] 
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! Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

2 Preliminary. 

’ Revised. 

4 Not available. 


Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 38 were higher 
in October 1941 than in September, prices of 11 were lower, and for 5 
there was no change. Compared with a year ago prices for October 
1941 were higher for each of the 54 foods. 

Average prices of 65 foods for 51 cities combined are shown in table 2 
for October and September 1941 and October 1940. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, October and 
September 1941 and October 1940 
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Tasie 2.—Average Retail Prices of 6 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, October «1:1 
September 1941 and October 1940—Continued 
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Retail Prices 
Details by Regions and Cities 


Increases of 2 percent or more in total food costs to moderate-income 
families were reported for 10 cities from mid-September to mid- 
October. The largest increases were for Salt Lake City (4.4 percent), 
Dallas (3.6 percent), and Houston (3.1 percent). In Dallas the large 
increase was occasioned by higher meat prices, together with an in- 
crease of 1 cent per pound for bread and 2 cents per quart for milk; in 
Salt Lake City and Houston, by greater-than-average advances for 
dairy products, eggs, beverages, and fats and oils. Food prices de- 
clined in 9 cities, the greatest decreases occurring in Scranton (0.5 
percent), Chicago (0.4 percent), Peoria (0.4 percent), and Bridge- 
port (0.3 percent). Sharp declines for meats and minor advances 
for dairy products, beverages, and canned fruits and vegetables were 
responsible for the lower prices in these 4 cities. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for October 
and September 1941 and October 1940. 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,! October and 
September 1941 and October 1940 


[1935-39 = 100] 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
Bw’ A -~ is for time to time comparisons rather than place to place comparisons. 

mary. 
* Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
* Revised. 
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COAL PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1941 


RETAIL prices of coal advanced between June and September 194). 
following a 6-month period of comparative stability resulting from 
omission of the usual spring and summer reductions. September 
prices were substantially higher than a year ago. 

The general level of bituminous-coal prices in September was about 
5 percent higher than in June. The increase in Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite prices amounted to 9.6 percent for pea, 7.2 percent for stove and 
chestnut, and about 2 percent for buckwheat No. 1. Arkansas 
anthracite prices advanced about 4 percent for the quarter. 

It is reported that lake shipments have reached a record high in 
recent months in the effort to fill the docks of the upper lake region 
before freezing weather stops navigation. 

The New England States reported considerable improvement in the 
fuel situation since June. Indications were that there would be an 
adequate supply for the coal year. 

Retail coal business slackened somewhat after the larger domestic 
consumers had ordered their winter supply of coal earlier in the season. 
Dealers in most cities were able to fill these early orders but delays in a 
few cities were caused by inability to secure supplies of the particular 
kinds of coal desired by some customers. 

Avera;e prices of coal together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and Penasylvania anthracite, based on the 3-year period October 
1922-September 1925 as 100, are presented in the following table 
for September and June 1941 and September 1940. 





Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, September and June 1941 and 
September 1940 
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= 1941, compared 
ber 1925=100) vith— 
Kind of coal pT hk | Sp 07 Bh i 
1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 194 
! | 
| G7 pe — | 
Sept. | June Sept. Sept. June | Sept. | June Sept 
| 153 | 1% | 15! 6} Bb | Bb |] 
| 
AREER Bust TET SE IEEE hE Fae REL Uae cies 
Bituminous coal (35 cities), old | | | 
EEE EEO $9.34] $8.89/°$8.54| 94.9) 90.5] 287.0) +49) +9 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new | 
AE -----| 12.36] 11.51] 11.40} 87.8| 818] 81.0] +7.3|) +8 
Chestnut....0°200-000-----o1| aman] 57] 14t| 883) 824) 812] 47.2) +8 
DOR ke abe) ahigibenil | 10.53} 9.61] 9.45 |... ‘las fstcook | +96) +11 
Buckwheat...................--- we ARS |G. % | tau pcaree eeeson +2.0| +5 
Vestern anthracite: | 
Arkansas (6 cities) ..............- | 13.39] 1289) 12.54).......|. | | 43.9) +6 
Colorado (1 city). ........-.----- Bt.Se * te «hea pees = 0 | 
New Mexico (i city)-...-------- | 28.86 | 23.86 | 23.86 |-oo etme rotate a 
' Preliminary. : 
2 _—— average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 
2 37 cities. 


¢ Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-mont! 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN OCTOBER 1941? 


THE general level of wholesale commodity prices rose 0.7 percent 
from September to October to the highest point since early in 1930. 
Increased excise taxes which became effective on the first of October 
contributed to the advance. At 92.4 percent of the 1926 average, 
the all-commodity index was 17.4 percent higher than in October 
1940. 

The price advance was confined largely to industrial commodity 
markets, with metals and metal products, particularly automobiles, 
leading the upward movement with a gain of 4.6 percent. Chemicals 
and allied products rose 2.6 percent; housefurnishing goods, 2.4 per- 
cent; miscellaneous commodities, 1.5 percent; textile products, 1.3 
percent; hides and leather products, 1.2 percent; building materials, 
0.8 percent; and fuel and lighting materials, 0.5 percent. Farm 
products, on the contrary, declined 1.1 percent and foods fell 0.7 per- 
cent during the month. Average wholesale prices for manufactured 
products advanced 1.2 percent, while raw materials and semimanu- 
factured articles declined fractionally. 

Wholesale prices for most commodities are substantially higher 
than they were a year ago. Farm products have risen 35.5 percent; 
foods, 25.0 percent; textile products, 23.5 percent; and chemicals and 
allied products, 16.6 percent. Housefurnishing goods, miscellaneous 
commodities, fuel and lighting materials, and hides and leather prod- 
ucts, rose over 10 percent; and metals and metal products, and build- 
ing materials, less than 10 percent. Among the outstanding changes 
in subgroups of related commodities was an increase of nearly 135 
percent for fats and oils from the relatively low level of 39.8 percent 
of the 1926 average in October 1940. Since October of last year cot- 
ton goods have advanced 47 percent; cattle feed, 40 percent; ‘other 
farm products,’”’ 39 percent; “other foods,”’ 35 percent; livestock and 
poultry, about 34 percent; and ‘‘other textile products,” 32 percent. 
During this period increases for grains, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, meats, hides and skins, petroleum products, drugs and 





! More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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pharmaceuticals, ranged from 20 to 30 pereent. Advances of fro: 
10 to 20 percent were recorded for cereal products, shoes, leather. 
clothing, woolen and worsted goods, coke, motor vehicles, lumber. 
paint and paint materials, fertilizer materials, furniture, automobi!. 
tires and tubes, crude rubber, and ‘‘other miscellaneous.” 

After fluctuating within a very narrow range during the first 
months of the year, under the influence of Government regulation . 
prices for most primary metals, the index for the metals and met: 
products group turned sharply upward in October. Higher prices for 
automobiles, inereased excise taxes, and a ceiling imposed by OPA on 
zinc at a price above the prevailing market level were largely respon- 
sible for the advance. In addition, minor price increases were re- 
ported for farm machinery, small implements, and for certain plumb- 
ing fixtures. Aluminum declined nearly 12 percent during the month. 
Notwithstanding the recent advance, average prices for metals and 
metal products were only 6 percent above a year ago. They have 
risen 7.6 percent since October 1939, shortly after the outbreak of the 
war in Europe, as compared with an advance of 49 percent during 2 
similar period after the beginning of the first World War. 

Average wholesale prices for building materials advanced 0.8 per- 

cent in October. Prices were higher for prepared paints, paint mate- 
rials such as colors, tung oil, turpentine, and whiting, for brick, 
plaster, roofing, and plumbing equipment, and for most types of 
lumber, particularly gum, Douglas fir, poplar, Ponderosa, Idaho and 
sugar pine, and yellow pine dimension, lath, and timbers. Quotations 
were lower for oak, yellow pine boards, drop siding, finish, and 
flooring, for red cedar shingles, and for linseed oil, and rosin. 
' Average prices for chemicals and allied products advanced 2.6 
percent, primarily because of higher excise taxes on alcohol, continued 
advances in prices for industrial fats and oils, and for glycerine, 
naphthalene, salt cake, carbon bisulphide, and zine chloride. Higher 
prices were also reported for fertilizer materials such as ground bone, 
fish scrap, tankage, manure salts, and potashes. Methanol and ergot 
declined sharply. 

Higher taxes, as well as advancing prices, were also reflected in 
the index for housefurnishing goods, which rose 2.4 percent to the 
highest point in 15 years, Increased prices were reported for furni- 
ture, including springs and mattresses, and for stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, bedding, and tableware. 

A general advance occurred in textile markets, hosiery and under- 
wear prices having increased 3.4 percent; men’s clothing, both work 
and dress, 1.8 percent; rayon yarns, 1.7 percent; cotton goods, particu- 
larly denim, duck, print cloth, flannel, and sheeting, 1 percent; and 
woolen and worsted goods, 0.9 percent. Quotations were also higher 
for hemp, jute, and cordage. The October index, at 90.9, was the 
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highest since the spring of 1929, and more than 77 percent above the 
depression low point of early 1933. 

The index for hides and leather products continued to advance 
with higher prices reported for hides and skins, leather, and for shoes, 
luggage, and belting. Prices for these commodities have risen steadily 
since February; the October index, 112.6, was over 10 percent ahove 
the February level. 

Fractional advances in prices for coal, together with higher quota- 
tions for kerosene and for fuel and natural gasoline from the Okla- 
homa fields, caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to 
rise 0.5 percent. Prices for Pennsylvania fuel oil and California 
gasoline declined. 

Following a steady gain since early in the year, agricultural com- 
modity markets broke sharply in October, causing the farm products 
group index to drop 1.1 percent. All grains declined, ranging from 
over 3 percent for barley, oats, and wheat, to more than 15 percent 
for rye. Livestock prices were considerably lower in October. Hogs 
and live poultry dropped about 9 percent; wethers, 10 percent; cows, 
5 percent; steers, 2 percent; and lambs, 3 percent. In addition, prices 
were lower for cotton, peanuts, flaxseed, and sweetpotatoes. Higher 
prices were reported for seeds, hay, hops, tobacco, wool, for fresh 
milk and eggs, and for most fruits and vegetables. Notwithstanding 
the recession in farm product prices in October, the group index was 
35.5 percent higher than a year ago. 

A sharp decline, 5.8 percent, in prices for meats contributed largely 
to a decrease of 0.7 percent in the foods group index. Lower prices 
were reported for fresh beef and pork, veal, lamb, cured pork, dressed 
poultry, lard, butter, cottonseed and corn oils, condensed milk, oat- 
meal, flour, rice, corn meal, and for imported foods, such as coffee, 
pepper, sugar, and cocoa beans. Prices for fruits and vegetables 
averaged 7 percent higher in October than in September, as marked 
advances were reported in prices for canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables, bananas, citrus fruits, apples, white potatoes, and onions. 
Dairy products advanced 2 percent, due to higher prices for cheese, 
fresh milk in the Chicago and New York markets, and powdered milk. 
A marked increase occurred in bread prices at Chicago, while smaller 
increases were reported in prices for crackers, and wheat cereal, cured 
beef and mutton, and canned salmon, oleo oil, edible tallow, tea, and 
most vegetable oils. 

Cattle feed prices declined 10.5 percent during October. Crude 
rubber decreased 1.1 percent, while average wholesale prices for tires 
and tubes advanced because of the increased taxes. Soap and soap 
products rose 2.4 percent in October and quotations were also higher 
for cylinder oil, paraffin wax, and matches. 
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Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities fo, 





September and October 1941 and October 1940 and the percentage 


changes from September 1941 and October 1940 are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 


October 1941 with Comparisons for September 1941 and October 1940 
{1926= 100] 
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TaBLE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
October 1941 with Comparisons for September 1941 and October 1940—Continued 
[1926= 100] 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1941 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months from October 
1940 to October 1941, inclusive, are shown i in table 2 


TasBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimsnufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
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and foods. The list of commodities included under the classific.- 
tions ‘Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and “ Manu- 
factured products” was given in'Serial No. R. 1251—Wholesale Prices, 
December and Year 1940. 


Taste .—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly indexes for the major commodity group classifications 
during September and October are shown in table 4. 


Tasie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September 
and October 1941 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
OCTOBER 1941 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment in October amounted to 
40,757,000, according to revised estimates, an increase of approxi- 
mately 49,000 over September, 3,382,000 since October 1940, and 
more than 3,400,000 since the 1929 peak. These figures do not 
include CCC enrollees, workers on WPA or NYA projects, or the 
armed forces. In each month since February 1941, total civil non- 
agricultural employment has exceeded all previously recorded levels. 

Factory employment as a whole showed virtually no change from 
mid-September to mid-October, the gain in the durable-goods indus- 
tries being offset by a decline in the nondurable-goods group, due 
largely to a seasonal decrease in canning. Contract construction 
employment showed a gain of 44,000 and the number of workers 
engaged in trade increased by 60,000. 

Gains in employment between October 1940 and October 1941 were 
reported by all major groups as follows: Manufacturing (1,862,000) ; 
Federal, State, and local government (390,000); trade (362,000); 
contract construction (326,000); transportation and public utilities 
(243,000) ; finance, service, and miscellaneous (147,000); and mining 
(52,000). 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment increases continued in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries; aircraft, engines, electrical machinery, 
foundry and machine-shop products, machine-tool accessories, and 
machine tools contributing to the further rise in October. The gain 
in all private manufacturing industries combined, from the time the 
defense program was inaugurated in June 1940, amounted to more 
than 2,500,000 wage earners, or 31 percent. During this same inter- 
val, 18 defense industries handling a large proportion of defense pro- 
duction orders showed an employment increase of more than 1,100,- 
000, or 69 percent. Approximately half of this increase occurred in 
three basic industries, namely blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
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mills; foundry and machine-shop products; and electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies. 

Two important defense industries showed decreases in employmen 
from mid-September to mid-October. Blast furnaces, steel works. 
and rolling mills reported a slight decline in employment (4;000). 
caused largely by a shortage of steel scrap and the inability of finish- 
ing mills to secure rough steel. Shortages of copper, zinc, nickel, and 
steel were largely responsible for an employment decrease of about 
600 wage earners in the brass, bronze, and copper products indus- 
try. Although shortages of raw materials affected a number of non- 
durable goods industries, the principal factor in the decline in that 
group was the seasonal decrease of 86,300 workers in the canning and 
preserving industry. 

The employment and pay-roll indexes for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined stood at 135.2 and 166.5 percent, respectively, of the 
1923-25 averages. During the past year the gains in factory pay 
rolls were much larger than in employment because of increased work- 
ing hours, overtime premiums, and wage-rate increases. Slight em- 
ployment gains were reported in anthracite and bituminous-coa! 
mining. Employment in metal mines remained at about the same 
level as in September, while in quarries and in crude-petroleum pro- 
duction employment was slightly curtailed. Wholesale trade em- 
ployment showed a seasonal increase of 1.0 percent and retail trade 
a slightly smaller than seasonal increase of 0.9 percent. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an employment gain of 0.5 percent 
between September and October, the total number employed in 
October being 1,217,750. Corresponding pay-roll figures for October 
were not available when this report was prepared. For September 
they were $196,757,736, a decrease of $3,195,439 since August. This 
decrease was due to the fact that September had only 30 days as 
against 31 days for August. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by man- 
ufacturing wage earners were 41.1 in October, a gain of 0.4 percent 
since September. The corresponding average hourly earnings were 77.0 
cents, a gain of 1.7 percent over the preceding month. The average 
weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and part-time 
combined) were $32.89, an increase of 2.4 percent since September. 
Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 10 re- 
ported an increase in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 non- 
manufacturing industries for which man-hours are available, 7 showed 
gains in average hours worked per week and 12 reported increases 
im average hourly earnings. Wage-rate increases averaging 8.7 per- 
cent and affecting 400,060 wage earners were reported by about 1,200 
manufacturing plants out of a reporting sample of approximately 
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34,000 plants employing nearly 7,800,000 wage earners. As the 
Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an industry and, 
furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report wage-rate 
changes, these figures should not be construed as representing the 
total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
September and October 1941 and October 1940 are given where 
available in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, for 
selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transportation, and 
for class I railroads. 


TaBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1941 (Preliminary) 
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1 Indexes adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See table 9 in December 1940 ‘“‘Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls’’ for comparable series back to January 1919. 

? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commeérce Commission. 

3 Not available. . 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls.” See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for revised 
figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940, inclusive. 

5 See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures, January 1938 to January 1941. 

* Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
1940. Revised series available upon request. 

’ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the 
January figures ap ng in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives and other 
employees whose duties are es 

§ Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 


es. 

* Indexes adjusted to 1933 Census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pam - 
phiet and in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

#* Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

1! Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage changes from September to October 
1941, August to September 1941, and October 1940 to October 1941 substituted. 

12 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. . 
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Public Employment 


Employment in the executive service of the Federal Government in- 
creased 423,000, or 39 percent, over the past year and was estimate 
to have reached 1,515,000 in the month of October. Included in thc 
executive service are all civilian employees of the War and Navy 
Departments. Personnel in the military branch of the Federa| 
service increased 1,281,000 persons over the past year. The judicial! 
and legislative branches showed no important change in employme:)' 
and pay rolls in the month of October. 

Employment on construction projects financed from regular Federa| 
appropriations exceeded 1,000,000 persons in the month ending 
October 15, having gained 87,300 in the past month and over 100 
percent in the past year. Pay rolls increased 230 percent in the pasi 
year. Defense construction of nonresidential buildings, and nava! 
and other vessels, was mainly responsible for the October gain. 
Employment on airport construction which has been gaining steadil) 
over the past year, showed its first sizable decline in the current 
month. Defense work required almost four-fifths of the employmeni 
and over four-fifths of the pay rolls for all construction projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations. 

Construction work on low-rent housing projects of the USHA and 
on PWA projects showed very little change in the current month. 
Employment on defense construction projects financed by the RFC 
increased 7,600. Employment on all RFC construction projects was 
23,900 in the current month, as compared with 2,270 a year ago. 

Employment on work projects of the WPA, which has declined 
steadily since January 1941, took a slight upward turn in the month of 
October. Nevertheless, the net decline over the past year has been 
42 percent for employment and 39 percent for pay rolls. Almost a 
third of a million persons were engaged in work on defense projects. 

The student work program of the National Youth Administration 
continued the expansion started in September due to the reopening of 
school, and in October employed 274,000 persons. This, however, 
represented 22 percent fewer persons than a year ago. Since Feb- 
ruary of this year the out-of-school work program of the National 
Youth Administration, has been curtailing operations and in the 
current month employed 19,100 fewer persons than in the month 
preceding. 

The number of persons in CCC camps was 146,000 less than a year 
ago, a decline of 46 percent. Most of the decline (136,000) was in 
the number of enrollees although the number of nurses, educational 
advisers, and supervisory and technical employees declined in pro- 
portion to their numbers. 
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(aBLE 2,—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds for October 1941 (Preliminary) ' 
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1 An explanation of the employment count and reer period is contained in footnotes to the detailed 
tables of the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls, September 1941.” 

2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 207,627 employees and $33,581,655 pay roll for October, and 205,386 employees and $31,402,701 
pay roll for Septembe ° 

* Data estimated. 

4 Data for Federal-aid roads estimated, 


5 Includes data covering PWA projects financed from” Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts, 1935, 
1936, 1937 funds, as follows: For October, 1,952 wage earners and $210,600 pay roll; for September, 2,476 wage 
earners and $202,031 pay roll. Also includes data covering PWA projects financed from Public Works 
Administration Appropriation Act of 1938, as follows: For October, 2,300 wage earners and $254,400 pay roll; 
for September 1,981 wage earners and $228,054 pay roll. Also includes data for PWA projects financed from 
National Industrial Recovery Act funds, as follows: For October, 98 wage earners and $10,100 pay roll; for 
September, 104 wage earners and $9,825 pay roll. 

* Includes 613 employees and $95. pay roll for October; 677 employees and $96,391 pay roll for September 
on — finan by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

7 and other categories not set up. 

OOOO OOS 


DETAILED REPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS EMPLOYMENT FOR SEPTEMBER 1941 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pamph- 
let is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of September 1941, insofar as industrial and business employ- 
ment is concerned, are reproduced here. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 
In table 1 are given estimates of nonagricultural employment by 
major groups. The figures represent the number of persons working. 
at any time during the week ending nearest the middle of the month 
and are based on the number of nonagricultural “gainful workers” 
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shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations less the number who wer: 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Estimates 
of “Employees in nonagricultural establishments” by States are give), 
each month in the pamphlet mentioned above. 


TaBe 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 
{In thousands] 









Septem- 


. : ber 1941 | August | August | Septem- | ber 19 ‘“ 
Employment group (prelim- | 1941 to Sep- | ber 1940 | to Sep- 
inary) | tember 


































Employees in a memes establishments!____- 33, 901 33, 501 +400 30, 385 +3, 51/ 
anufacturi ng? HEN eee | eae Pre 12, 365 12, 186 +179 10, 479 +1, 88 
8 a op a  R = 906 900 +6 846 ao 
RR 2 ‘ 1, 957 1, 921 +36 1, 511 +44 
Transportation and public utilities _-. ; ; 3, 365 3, 326 +39 3, 120 +245 
witha oe iicamnnrndimsinnnaces 6, 659 6, 564 +95 6, 321 +338 
Finance, service and miscellaneous. .......___- 4, 420 4, 394 +26 4, 255 +165 
Civil employees of Federal, State, and local | 
governments. ._____- , 229 4, 210 +19 | 3,853 +371 


Proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, 
casual workers, and domestic servants _. | oe ier tic... 
39, 644 


1, 992 1, 944 | +48 | 634 | +1, 358 






























1 Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects, and enrollees in CCC camps. Includes allowances 
for adjustment of factory wage-earner totals to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. Revised serie: 
available on request. 


1 Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 
died 


3 Nor included in the totals shown above. Includes members of the National Guard inducted into th. 
Federal service by act of Congress. 





Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class | 
steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation 
are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and 
those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They are presented in the foregoing summary. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, cover wage 
earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels, relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production thev cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities. 
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The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 of the 157 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 55 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries 
covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and’ part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on dats furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. The size and composition of the reporting sample vary some- 
what from month to month and, therefore, the average hours per 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown 
may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all in- 
stances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours over 
the period shown. The changes from the preceding month, expressed 
as percentages, are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, 
but the changes from September 1940 are computed from the chain 
indexes based on the month-to-month percentage changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND AVERAGE 
EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as averege hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
July, August, and September 1941, where available, are presented in 
table 2. The July and Avgust figures, where given, may differ in 
some instances from those previously published because of revisions 
necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. Indexes of 
employment and psy rolls are given in table 3 for 55 additional manu- 
facturing industries for the months of July, August, and September 
1941. These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 and are available in 
mimeographed form for the period from January 1939 to January 
1941, inclusive. 

In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from September 1940 to Sep- 
tember 1941, inclusive. The chart on page 1610 indicates the trend of 


factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to September 
1941, 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-Five Additional 
Manufacturing Industries 
[12-month average 1939= 100] 





Employment Pay rolls 





Industry Sept. Aug. July Sept. | Aug. Jul 


1941 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 194 








Iron and steel group: 
Metal doors and shutters 148. 145.7 | 138.6 9 | 196.4 
. (') (?) (1) 
Screw-machine products 203. 200.1 | 274. 1 
Wire drawing 140. 138. 170. 6 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills *________- 158. 150. 198. 7 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums ; 144. 142. ¢ 185. 2 
Machinery group: 
Machine-tool accessories 4 242. 
Pumps 197. 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus 2 : 137. 
OE re See ae ‘ 135. 
Washing machines, wringers. and driers... __.__-- 129. 
Transportation equipment group: Motorcycles, bi- 
RE sat miicin ptm encaliellnunianieyvcdie 
Nonferrous metals group: 
0 A ee eee , 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal 
Lumber group: 
Caskets and morticians’ goods___... .......---- - 
pi CO "See shelter aa 
Wood turned and shaped 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Mattresses and bed springs 
Stone, clay, and glass products group: 
pk ee ee ae 
Asbestos pesenets... 
a aS SE PP aT 
Gypsum ? 
Glass products made from purchased glass - 
Wallboard and plaster, except gypsum__- 
Textiles: 
Textile bags ?___._____-- 
Cordage and twine 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other ? 
Jute goods, except felt_...........--- 
Handkerchiefs 
Leather group: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... 
Leather gloves and mittens. ......___- 
Trunks and suitcases 
Food group: 
Cereal preparations , 
Condensed and evaporated milk______. 
Feeds, prepared 
Paper and printing group: 
Paper bags 
Envelopes -__- 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified ___- 
Bookbinding 
Lithographing- . 
Chemical, petroleum, ‘and coal ‘products group: 
Ammunition. 
Compressed and liquefied gases_.____. 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Coke-oven products ee 
a cnn pulse = 
Roofing materials___.____--_- 
Miscellaneous group: 
Chemical fire extinguishers___..........._- 
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237. 
194. 
143. 
130. 
125. 


168.0 | 


312. 2 
285. 4 
172.0 | 
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Instruments— professional, scientific, and 
mercial - see cit oe 
— goods 2 oe ; 

Photographic apparatus__ 
Pianos, organs, and parts__ 
Toys, games. and nlaveronnd eqninment 


1 Not available. 
2 = teow of employment and pay-roll indexes have been made as indicated: 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills—April, May, and June employment to 155.2, 156.1, and 155.8 
pay roll to 180 *, 24.8, and 204.8. 
Refrigerators anc erating apparatus—June employment to 154.7; pay roll to 186.0. 
Wood preserving- \. y and June employment to 122.7 and 122.7; pay roll to 150.3 and 153.7. 
Gypsum—January, March, April, May, and June employment to 106.2, 109.1, 111.1, 117.3, and 120.8: 
January, February, March, April, May, and June pay roll to 111.6, 114.4, 113.3, 127.2, 135.2, and 146.8 
Housefurnishings, other—February, March, April, May, and June employment to 123.6, 130.4, 136.8 
143.9, and 148.7; pay roll to 136.4, 143.6, 141.5, 160.1, and 168.9. 
Optical goods—June employment to 165.9; pay roll to 195.9. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! and 
Nonmanufacturing * Industries, September 1940 to September 1941 





1940 1941 
Industry -—— — ES RT 


Av. sent. Oct.) Nov.) Dec.] Jan.| Feb.| Mar. | | Apr.| pe|atas} unc} July 
be 




















Employment 


Manufacturing 


All industries... ___- 107. 5111. 4/113. 81114. 7/116, 
Durable goods 3___- 104. 3) 108. 2)112. 8115. 5/117. 
Nondurable goods 4. - 110. 6) 114. 4/114. 8)113. 8,114. 112. 7| 


\——— 
| oe ae 
i he a 
— = 


| nant 
} -~w 
| BRE 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining 5 _- 7) 49. } 8] 50.5 2) 49.: 
Bituminous-coa! mining 5 ’ 7} 89. 1} 90. : . 6) § 3. 1) 90.% 
Metalliferous mining * 59. -5| 72.6) 72.! . 2] 72.5) 73.4) 74.3) 77.2) 77.1) 78.9) 7 
9 


OAS 
2=S 


© 
= 


Coe ecoe SO ONO + BHWO 


Quarrying and nonmetal- 

lic mining - - _-- 5.3) 48.9) 48.§ ; . 4] 41. 9) 52. 
Crude- petroleum | produc- 

Gath aitnes 52.9) 63.0) 62.4) 61.3) 60.7] 60.3) 60.4) 60.2) 60.1) 60.3) 61.5) 62. 
Telephone and telegraph ? .9| 78.9) 79.1) 79.2) 79.7] 80.4) 80.9) 81.8) 83.2) 84.6) 86.3) 88. ¢ 
Electric light and power’ , 2.7; 92.3) 91.8) 91.3] 90.5) 90.1) 90.3) 91.% 2) 93.5) 94. 
Street railways and | | 

busses 7 §__ oak . 5) 68.5) 68. .7| 68. 4] 68.3] 68.0! 68.2) 68.3) 68.9] 69.1/ 69.5) 69. 
Wholesale trade - -_- . . 4) 9A. 0} 91.8) 92. 5} 91.2) 91.4) 91.8) 92. a 93.8) 94.2) 95 
5 
2 


gs 282 


Retail trade 7 ade t 2.8) 94.3) 96.3/198. 1] 90.5) 90.7) 92.5) 97. i. 1) 97.8, 96. 7) 96. 
Year- round hotels 5 92.0) 91.6) 93.4) 92.3) 92. 6} 92.9) 93.9) 94.2) 95.2 96.3] 95.0) 94.5) 94. 
(o , .f . . 2} 99. 7/100. 3] 101. 4/101. 1/102. 5)104. ¢ . 3/112. 0/115, 8)114. 
Dyeing ++ cleaning § ‘ | 5. 0/103. 3101. 0) 101. 4/104. 4/117. 2)120. 6)122. 7)121. 7|118. 9| 


2eees 
~—-Looo 
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Pay rolls 


Manufacturing 


All industries... _...._---- . 4/111. 6|116. 2/116. 4/122, 71 
Durable goods *_ _____ 7. 8)115. 1,123. 4/125. 1/131. 7132. 0/13 
Nondurable goods 4. Te 2.7| 107. 7 108. 1) 106. 6/112. 1 1 


26. 813). 2|134. 7/144. 
3/144. 6 149. 9 163. 
9) 


116. 3) 117. 7)122. 


39. 
2. 


Nonmanufacturing ae f x | 

Anthracite mining 5. __ .5| 39.3) 32.3) 37.6) 42.7] 38.5) 45.2) 42. | 

Bituminous-coal mining * | 81.2) 83. 2| 83.6) 84.5) 91. 8} 90.8) 93.8) 15. 5/103. 4)107. 2/105. 4 
2. 


3) 33. | 34.8 


Metalliferous mining * _. 5. 5) 71.3) 69.8) 72. 78.9) 81. 

Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining______- 

Crude- petroleum | produc- 
tion _ - 

T elephone and telegraph 7. 

Electric light and power ’ 

Street amined and 
busses 7 &___ EL ®. 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 7__._.__....-- 

Year-round hotels § 

Laundries 5 ____ 

Dyeing and cleaning § 


—) 
5 
to 


46.7) 42.3) 42.4] 36.9) 38.2 


57.6) 56.8 
102. 2/103. 2 


7.0) 53. 
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| 40 

3| 56.1) 57.8) 58. 
. 3}106. 4/107. 3/110. ! 
4/106. 1/107. 6|109. 
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1 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 Employment and Pay Rolls for comparable figures back to January 1919 for “‘all 
manufacturing” and January 1923 for “durable goods” and “‘nondurable goods.” 

412-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls 
orin February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing indexes 
see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

4 Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

5 Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of Emplo oe and Pay Rolls. See also table 7 of October 
1940 pamphlet for revised figures for anthracite mining February 1940 to September 1940. 

§ See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

7 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to '935 Census and public-utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphiets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

Pa street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN OCTOBER 1941 


UNEMPLOYMENT declined 600,000 in October to a new low of 
3,900,000, according to data based on the WPA monthly unem- 


ployment survey. The labor force declined by 800,000 and. 
employment was reported 200,000 lower. 


Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Months, 
April 1940—October 1941 





Estimated number (mil- Estimated number (mij. 
lions of persons) lions of persons) 
Month and year Month and year ee —_+— 


Labor | Em- | Unem- | | Labor | Em- | Unem. 


force | ployed | ployed! | | force | played |ployed:! 











1] 1941 
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1 Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 


The decline in employment occurred exclusively in rural areas, as a 
result of seasonal changes in agriculture. Approximately two-thirds 


of the decline in the labor force was likewise concentrated in rural areas. 
In urban and metropolitan areas employment increased by about 
500,000, reflecting continued expansion of industrial activity. The 
decrease in the labor force in nonrural areas indicates some further 
withdrawals of school-age workers in addition to those who had 
returned to school at the time of the September survey. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


DECEMBER 1941 


Cooperative Movement 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives, 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 1367, reprint from September 1941 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


A survey of consumers’ cooperatives in the United States. By L. G. Bryngelsson. 
New York, the author, 1941. 447 pp., bibliography. 

Contains chapters on Government relationship to the cooperative movement, 
local and national organization of the movement, labor policies, promotional 
education, etc. Special analytical chapters deal with proper accounting forms 
and practices for cooperatives, and actual practices are revealed by returns on 
questionnaires sent out by the author. As the author is a teacher of accountancy 
in the College of the City of New York, these are of especial value. 


Operations of credit unions in 1940. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1354, reprint from August 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Cooperative education: Part I, Bibliographical review of literature on cooperative 
education. By V. J. Tereshtenko and research staff. New York, U. 8S. 
Cooperative Project, 1941. xxiii, 363 pp.; mimeographed. (Stucjies of the 
Cooperative Project, Series D; prepared in cooperation with Work Projects 
Administration for City of New York and U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

Abstracts of material on the subject of cooperative education and recreation, 
with a bibliographical index, an index of organizations and agencies referred to, 

a geographical index, and a topical index. The introductory chapter gives a gen- 

eral discussion of cooperative education and the meaning it has for different 

people, according to their idea of its purpose. The material covered in the 
bibliographical section is classified into that relating to education in the theoretical 
aspects of cooperation, historical accounts, general cooperative programs, formal 

(school) and informal (discussion and study club) teaching of cooperation, the 

cooperative press, cooperatives in the schools, cooperative exhibits, and (since 

the two subjects of education and recreation are inextricably intermingled) 
cooperative recreation. 


Directory of mutual companies in the United States—fire and casualty insurance, 
business of 1940. Chicago and New York, American Mutual Alliance, 1941. 
133 pp., chart. (Vol. 9.) 

Not only lists the mutual insurance companies writing fire and casualty insur- 
ance, but gives statistics of operation for the year 1940 for the various types and 
their central associations. Many of the mutuals included operate on genuinely 
cooperative or semicooperative principles. 


Rapports et comptes sur lVactivité des organes de l’ Union suisse des coopératives de 
consommation (U.S. C.) Bale en 1940. Basel, Union suisse des coopératives 
de consommation, 1941. 114 pp. 

Report on operations in 1940 of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 





EDITOR’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respective 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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Cost and Standards of Living 


Family expenditures in the United States—statistical tables and appendizes. A 
National Resources Committee publication released by National Resources 
Planning Board. Washington, 1941. 209 pp. 

The third report by the National Resources Committee in its series based 0) 
the Study of Consumer Purchases, 1935-36, conducted jointly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home Economics in cooperation with the 
Work Projects Administration. The preceding reports in this series are “Con- 
sumer Incomes in the United States” and “Consumer Expenditures in the United 
States.”” The present volume contains statistical tables giving greater detail on 
expenditures than the previous report on this phase of the survey. It is limited 
to estimates of average and aggregate expenditures for families, and does not 
include data for single individuals or persons living in institutions. The data on 
family expenditures cover more than 90 categories of outlay. 

he analysis includes estimates of differences in expenditures for families in 
communities of varying degrees of urbanization, in different regions, and for 
white and Negro families. Also included are estimates of differences in expendi- 
tures for durable, semidurable, and perishable goods. 


International comparisons of food costs. By Robert Morse Woodbury. Montreal, 
Canada, International Labor Office, 1941. 83 pp. (Studies and reports, 
series N, No. 24.) 


Graded versus proportional rents in public housing—a discussion of their advantage: 
and disadvantages, with 14 plans, proposed or in operation. By Beatrice 
Greenfield Rosahn. New York, Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, 
Inc., 1941. 59 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 


Rent control. By Charles E. Noyes. Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 14 pp. (Vol. 2, 1941, No. 13.) 
Describes the present problem of rising rents, housing crises, and rent laws in 
the last war, post-war action, and proposals now being made for rent control. 


An index of urban land rents and house rents in England and Wales, 1845-1913. 
By H. W. Singer. (In Econometrica, Chicago, July—October 1941, pp. 221- 
230.) 


Discusses the statistical procedure used and gives the results. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Economics of social security: The relation of the American program to consumption, 
savings, output, and finance. By Seymour E. Harris. New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 455 pp. 


Government and the American economy. By Merle Fainsod and Lincoln Gordon. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1941. 863 pp., bibliography. 

Shows the transition of Government from a comparatively passive role in the 
American economy to the assumption of major responsibilities, and the chief 
causes and methods of regulation. A chapter is devoted to promotion of th« 
interests of labor. 


Occupational mobility: Democratic efficiency through the use of human resources. 
By Omar Pancoast, Jr. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 
155 pp., bibliography. 

This is a study in economic theory. The different chapters deal with th: 
question whether we can use our human resources effectively under democratic 
methods, the case for more training, contributions from formal economic literature, 
the background of liberal thinking about high labor rates, and occupationa| 
mobility as a means of combating unemployment. 


Hiiler’s “‘new order’’ in Europe. By Paul Einzig. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1941. 147 pp. 
The author states that his purpose is to show that the German statements 
regarding their “new order in Europe’”’ are propagandist in nature and would 
actually mean something totally different. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Education and Training 


First annual report of Training Within Industry Branch, Labor Division, Office of 
Production Management, September 1940—September 1941. Washington, 
1941. Various paging, map; processed. 

The report contains a table showing the number of defense contractors served 
by the training program and the number employed by these contractors, by dis- 
tricts. 


Proceedings of Office of Production Management conference on in-plant training, 
Washington, D. C., March 17-18, 1941. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
1941. 83 pp.; mimeographed. 


Training within industry: Example No. 1, Precision lens grinding. Washington, 
U. 8. Office of Production Management, Labor Division, 1941. 27 pp.; 
processed. 

One of a series of pamphlets giving examples of successful training within 
different defense industries. Titles of other numbers already published include: 
How idle machinery is being used for training; Upgrading in a rapidly expanding 
plant; Manning an airplane engine manufacturing plant with 10,000 employees; 
Upgrading and full-time instructors solve problem of expansion in precision 
manufacture. 


Factory training manual. Edited by Reginal Pugh. Bath, England, Manage- 
ment Publication Trust, Ltd., 1941. 286 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Textbook for use in the factory and workshop in connection with the British 
Ministry of Labor’s scheme for training skilled and semiskilled workers. The 
book is by a group of experts in different branches of the machine and machine- 
tools industries. 


The literature of adult education. By Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody. New 
York, American Association for Adult Education, 1941. 493 pp. 
Material on vocational and workers’ education is included. 


“1000 and one’’—the blue book of nontheatrical films. Chicago, Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1941. 128 pp. 17th ed. 

For each film, the list gives the title, number of reels, distributor, price, and 
other information. Subjects dealt with include labor and labor relations, student 
work camps, vocational guidance, safety and accident prevention, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and cooperatives. 


Governmental Agencies 


The independent regulatory commissions. By Robert EF. Cushman. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1941. 780 pp. 

Contains accounts of the important Federal regulatory agencies, beginning with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and including, among recently established 
agencies, the National Labor Relations Board. Such agencies as the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor are not included, nor are the operating 
agencies such as the Tennessee Valley Authority. There is a chapter on individual 
State experience and one on British experience in similar fields of government. 
The volume is descriptive and analytical rather than critical. 


Canadian boards at work. Edited by John Willis. Toronto, Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 1941. xxxvii,190pp. (Studies of Institute of Public Affairs 
at Dalhousie University.) 

A collection of nine essays by as many authors, the first dealing with the genesis 
and nature of boards, followed by three others discussing respectively the work 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada, Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and Ontario Securities Commission. Under “administrative 
discretion” there are two contributions, one on unjust discrimination and the 
other on public convenience and necessity. The titles of the three remaining 
essays are: The Debt-Adjustment Board of Saskatchewan, The Saskatchewan 
Board of Review under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, and The 
making, approval, and publication of delegated legislation in Ontario. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Emergency medical service for civilian defense. Washington, U. 8. Office of Civilia, 
Defense, Medical Division, 1941. 9pp., map. (Buli. No. 1.) 

The bulletin outlines a plan for emergency medical service as part of the 
program for civilian defense. The general plan is presented as a recommendati«: 
to State and local defense councils for adaptation to meet the needs of differe;t 
arcas. 


Special report of New York State Commission to Formulate a Long Range Healt), 
Program on health mobilization for defense. Albany, 1941. 64pp. (Legisla- 
tive document, 1941, No. 43.) 


Disabling sickness among 2,000 white male glass workers. By William M. Gafafer. 
(In Public Health Reports, U. 8. Public Health Service, Washington, Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, pp. 1791-1799.) 

The report analyzes the absences lasting 8 days or longer from sickness and 
nonindustrial injuries among a group of glass workers. The study shows the 
number of absences and days of disability for eight occupational groups and for 
four broad diagnosis groups. No data were available on the degree, continuity, 
and length of the workers’ exposure to specific environmental conditions, and 
determination of possible causes of difference in the morbidity rates in different 
occupations was, therefore, impossible. 


Occupational hazards in the munitions industry. By Kingsley Kay. Ottawa, 
Canada, Department of Pensions and National Health, [19417]. 9 pp.: 
mimeographed. 

Brief review of the principal dangerous substances used in the munitions 
industry. 


The control of the lead hazard in the storage battery industry. By Waldemar C. 
Dreesen, M. D., and others. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1941. 
138 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Public health bull. No. 262.) 

The study covered chronic plumbism among 766 men employed in 6 lead storage- 
battery factories. It included an engineering study of the plants and medical 
studies of the workers. No cases of disabling lead poisoning were found, but 177 
men had a combination of clinical and laboratory findings which were directly 
referable to lead absorption, 9 of these cases being considered cases of incipient 
plumbism. The equipment and practices found to be effective in reducing lead 
exposure are discussed. 


Tuberculosis in industry. By Maurice 8. Jacobs, M.D. (In Public Health Nurs- 
ing, New York, July 1941, pp. 414-421; bibliography.) 

The author discusses the extent to which tuberculosis can be considered an 
industrial disease, basing his conclusions on various studies and the mortality 
statistics of different cities. He concludes that tuberculosis is not, in itself, an 
industrial disease except as it occurs in certain dusty trades, but that race and 
socio-economic factors are equally if not more important than the hazards of 
occupations themselves in the morbidity and mortality from tuberculosis. 


Housing 


oo housing, 1941. Washington, Federal Works Agency, [19417]. 14 pp. 
ictorial presentation of the housing program of the FWA with text statements. 


Housing of Federal employees in the Washington, D. C., area in May 1941. By 
Jerome Cornfield and Marjorie Weber. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. 21 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1374.) 


Urban housing and crowding: Relation to certain population characteristics as indi- 
cated by National Health Survey data. By Rollo H. Britten and J. E. Brown. 
Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1941. 123 pp., charts. (Public 
health bull. No. 261.) 

The Health Survey data showed that crowding in urban households varied 
widely in extent and in intensity with geographic region, color, size of household, 
and with tenancy, type, rental charge, or estimated value of dwelling units. 
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4 survey of housing authorities in thirty-three cities. Eugene, Oreg., University of 
Oregon, Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 1941. 9 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Information bull. No. 43.) i. 

Contains a tabulation of the answers made by the respective housing authorities 
on specific questions dealing with the value of their work. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Injury experience in iron and steel industry, 1939 and 1940. By George R. McCor- 
mack and Frank 8S. McElroy. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 14 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1368, reprint from September 1941 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Causes and prevention of injuries in the manufacture of lumber products, 1940. 
By Max D. Kossoris and Frank 8. McElroy. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1361, reprint from October 
1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Metal- and nonmetal-mine accidents in the United States during calendar year 1939 
(excluding coal mines). By W. W. Adams and M. E. Kolhos. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 52 pp. (Bull. 440.) 
Increased employment and a lower accident frequency rate characterized the 
- metal and nonmetal mining industries (excluding coal mining) of the United 
States in 1939 as compared with 1938, according to this report. Accidents at the 
mines in 1939 resulted in the death of 173 employees and in nonfatal injury to 
13,710. The accident fatality rate per million man-hours of exposure to mining 
hazards was 0.84 in 1939 as compared with 0.83 in 1938; the nonfatal injury rate 
was 66.28 in 1939 and 67.61 in 1938. 


Industrial accident prevention—a scientific approach. By H. W. Heinrich. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 448 pp., diagrams, 
illus. 2d ed. 


Eye hazards in industry. By Louis Resnick. New York, Columbia University 
Press (for National Society for the Prevention of Blindness), 1941. 321 
pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. ; 

This book deals not only with the eye hazards present in all kinds of occupations 
but also with methods of eliminating these hazards, or of safeguarding the workers 
when they cannot be eliminated. he appendixes include discussions of indus- 
trial poiSons which are hazardous to the eyes and of recommended minimum 
standards of illumination for industrial interiors. 


Cost of [workmen’s accident] compensation [in New York State], 1988 and 1939. 
Albany, Department of Labor, 1941. 135 pp. (Special bull. No. 208.)* 
The bulletin gives statistics of number, severity, types, and cost of all com- 
pensable industrial accidents and occupational diseases in New York State in 
1938 and 1939, and similar data for specified industries. 


A report of the Interdepartmental Committee to Study Workmen's Compensation for 
Seamen. Prepared by representatives of Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, United Btates Maritime Commission, United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, and Maritime Board. Washington, 
1941. 41 pp. (Senate document No. 113, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Industrial Relations 


Labor relations reference manual: The law and the facts of labor relations, including 
news developments, court opinions, and decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board and State labor relations boards. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1941. xxviii, 1273 pp. (Vol. 7.) 


Papers presented at fourth annual Stanford industrial relations conference, March 
24 to 28, 1941. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University, Graduate 
School of Business, Division of Industrial Relations, 1941. 288 pp. ‘ 

The papers cover collective bargaining, recruitment of workers, training, and 
related questions, 
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The present status 1 Cerra contracts in the American legal system. By Arthur 
enhoff. (In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, May 1941, pp. 1109-1153. 

_ This article discusses the difference between employment contracts and collec- 

tive contracts, and reviews many court decisions on the subject. The article js 

divided into two parts—one concerning the enforceability of collective contracts 

by or against the union, and the other dealing with the rights of individual employ- 
ees derived from collective contracts. 


The Swedish collective bargaining system. By Paul H. Norgren. Cambridge. 
Mass., Harvard etnonaites. Peaoe, 1941. 339 pp. 

Following a historical account of the development of workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, the book deals with the provisions of collective agreements, methods 
and procedures used in arriving at the agreements, and practices followed in put- 
ting them into effect. The writer examines some of the broader implications of 
the Swedish collective-bargaining system, and considers whether it could be made 
to work in the United States. He states that “the great majority of Swedish em- 
ployers no longer regard unions and written collective contracts as necessary) 
evils, but actually prefer them to verbal agreement with individual workers.”’ 


Use of Federal troops in labor disputes. By Harry Cannon. Washington, U. §. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 1363, reprint from 
September 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unificacién de la legislacién de las Américas sobre jurisdiccién del trabajo. By 
Carlos M. Raggi Ageo. (In Informaciones Sociales, Seguro de Salud y 
Maternidad, Ministerio del Trabajo, Habana, June 1941, pp. 6-20.) 

Includes a review of legislation concerning the settlement of labor disputes in 

— Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and the United 

tates. 


wen labor problems in Australia. By Orwell de R. Foenander. Melbourne, 
elbourne University Press,1941. xxxv, 168 pp. 
A series of essays dealing with the history of industrial relations in Australia. 


Industry Reports 


Production, employment, wages, and prices in Douglas-fir lumber industry. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 1378, 
reprint from October 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Done in oil; The cavalcade of the petroleum industry from a practical, economic, and 
financial stand point. y David D. Leven. New York, Ranger Press, Inc., 
1941. 1084 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

* Deals with the oil industry of the world, including a chapter on Mexico’s expro- 
priation of Britishand American oil properties, with some data on the Mexican 
wage situation. There are a few statistics of employment, wages, and prices of 
oil products in the United States. 


Service establishments, 1939—monthly employment and sex of employees. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1941. 90 pp. (Sixteenth census of the 
United States, 1940: Census of business.) 


Report of Millowners’ Association, Bombay, for the year 1940. Bombay, 1941. 
Various paging. 
The report covers various phases of working conditions in the textile industry 
and legislation affecting workers, in addition to data on conditions in the trade. 


Fifty-first annual report of Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 1940. Johannesburg, 
1941. 161 pp. 
Contains data on employment, fatal accidents in the gold mines, labor organiza- 
tions, and special provisions made to meet wartime labor conditions. 


The anthracite coal industry of the Swansea district [Wales]. By A. E. C. Hare. 
Swansea, University College of Swansea, 1940. 84 pp. (Social and eco- 
nomic survey of Swansea and district, pamphlet No. 55 Aa 

Includes information on coal prices, employment, mechanization, and mining 
costs (including wages) during the period 1923 to 1938. Statistics are also given 
of anthracite production in South Wales, Scotland, and the United Kingdom as 

a whole, and of bituminous-coal production in South Wales, 1913 and 1922-38. 
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International Labor Organization 


The I. L. O. and reconstruction. Report by Acting Director of International 
Labor Office to Conference of International Labor Organization, New York, 
October 1941. Montreal, Canada, International Labor Office, 1941. 112 pp. 

The report reviews the economic effects of the war up to the present and con- 
siders the part which the I. L. O. will take in reconstruction after the war. 


The I. “** at work. Montreal, Canada, International Labor Office, 1941. 20 
pp., illus. ° 
Account of the moving of the International Labor Office from Switzerland to 
Canada and the conditions under which work was resumed. 


World organization, 1920-1940. Princeton, N.J., Institute for Advanced Study, 
1941. 39 pp. 
The technical and nonpolitical activities of the League of Nations, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and the International Labor Organization, 
are described in this pamphlet, with particular reference to the future, by a group 


of American experts who have participated in the activities of these organizations 
during the past 20 years. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Illinois labor legislation enacted in 1941. (In Illinois Labor Bulletin, Illinois 
Department of Labor, Chicago, August 1941, pp. 3—5, 21, 22.) 


New York [State] labor laws enacted in 1941. Albany, Department of Labor, 1941. 
131 pp. (Special bull. No. 209.) 


Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma, edition 1941, Oklahoma City, Department of 
Labor, 1941. 217 pp. 


El contenido social de las constituciones de América. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. 
(In Accién Social, Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, Santiago, Chile, August 1941, 
pp. 19-27.) 

Summarizes the provisions relating to the welfare and working conditions of 
workers contained in constitutions and some other legislation of 10 Latin American 
Republics, beginning with Mexico (constitution adopted in 1917) and continuing 
in chronological order with Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Nicaragua (constitution of 1939). 


Legislacién nacional del trabajo: Recopilacién de leyes, decretos, resoluciones minis- 
teriales, resoluciones del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo y otras disposi- 
ciones; tratados y convenios internacionales. Compiled by Antonio Amillano. 
Buenos Aires, Junta Central de la Accién Catélica Argentina, 1939. Ixxix, 
1,223 pp. 

Annotated compilation of Argentine labor legislation, by topic, with a detailed 
table of contents. Legislation under the various topics is arranged chronologically. 


Nociones elementales de derecho del trabajo. By Francisco Walker Linares. San- 
tiago, Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1941. 464 pp., bibliography. 
Elementary textbook on labor legislat: n and its administration, beginning 
with very early times and giving instances of provisions in various countries, but 
primarily those of Chile, covering the labor contract, legal protection of employees 
of private concerns, industrial accidents, labor disputes and their settlement, 
labor organizations, workers’ housing, social insurance, and cooperatives. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


The A. F. of L.’s research service to unions. By Boris Shishkin. (In Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, October 1941, 
pp. 1-3.) 


Report of executive council of American Federation of Labor to sizxty-first annual 
convention, Seattle, Wash., October 6, 1941. Washington, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1941. 203 pp. 


Fortieth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1941 (with statistics 
of membership, 1937-1941). Boston, Department of Labor and Industries, 
1941. 99 pp. (Labor bull. No. 184.) 
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List of American trade union journals and labor papers currently received by De- 
partment of Labor Library. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Library, October 14, 1941. 38 pp.; mimeographed. 


Organizacién de los servicios del trabajo y legislacién social en Argentina, Uruguay, , 
Brasil. By Tucapel Ahumada and Juan Honorato M. (In Revista ce! 
Trabajo, Direccién General del Trabajo, Santiago, Chile, July 1941, pp. 3-28. 

Brief account of the organization of the governmental labor agencies in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil, followed by a summary of some of the principal labor 
and social legislation in each of these countries. 


Report of 40th annual conference of Labor Party [Great Britain], held at Westminster, 
June 2-4, 1941. London, Labor Party, 1941. 197 pp. 


The T. U. C. in wartime—an informal record of three manths’ progress. By Sir 
Walter Citrine. London, Trades Union Congress, May 1941. 40 pp. 
One of a series of etree reports on labor and other matters of interest to 
labor, issued by the British Trades Union Congress. 


Migration and Migratory Workers 


Interstate industrial migration as reflected in claims for unemployment compensation 
filed in 1939. Prepared in Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. (In Social] Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, 

ashington, September 1941, pp. 20-27; charts.) 
This issue of the Social Security Bulletin contains two other articles concerning 
migratory workers, one dealing with the effects of migration on unemployment- 
benefit rights, and the other, with migration in relation to national defense. 


Labor and agricultural migration to California, 1985-40. By Seymour J. Janov; 
and William Gilmartin. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 
17 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1342, reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 

Mexican migratory workers of South Texas. By Selden C. Menefee. Washington, 
U. 8. Work Projects Administration, Division of Research, 1941. 67 pp., 
maps, charts, illus. 

The report covers the working and living conditions of a representative group 
of Mexican migratory agricultural workers in South Texas. 


Occupations 


Banking as a profession. Lansing, U. 8. National Youth Administration for 
Michigan, 1941. 22 pp. (Youth opportunity series, No. 4.) 

The pay in this field of activity is frequently far from commensurate with the 
Phas pregency involved, but, according to this pamphlet, many bank employees 
find the work highly satisfactory because of its economic security. Training 
in service and promotion on merit are being given greater emphasis. 


Help wanted—female. By Margaretta Byers. New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 
1941. 386 pp., illus. 

This book on careers in the field of fashion analyzes and discusses the various 
jobs, showing the characteristic personal qualities best adapted for each, the best 
preparation therefor, what the job involves, and what part it plays in the fashion 
world. Practical advice is given on how to obtain congenial positions, and how 
to advance to larger careers if already employed. 


Your career in nursing. By Cecilia L. Schulz. New York and London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 205 pp., illus. 
In writing this book the aim of the author was to simplify career hunting by 
presenting in outline the major facts about the profession on which she reports. 


Photography as a vocation. By Andrew B. Hecht and George J. Berkowitz. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1941. 48 pp., bibliography, illus. 
(American job series; Occupational monograph No. 24.) 

Discusses studio jobs, specialized photographers, press photographers, military 
and police photographers, cameramen of science, opportunities for photographers 
in the Civil Service, motion-picture cameramen, and various occupations in fields 
allied to photography. 
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Price Control 


Importance of pons to license industry as an aid to price control. By Stella 
Stewart. fashington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 15 pp.; 
mimeographed. 


The danger of inflation in the United States, and wartime price control in Germany 
and Great Britain. New York, New York University, Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance, 1941. 22 pp. (Bull. No. 114.) 


British price control legislation. By Thomas R. Wilson. (In Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
September 27, 1941, pp. 6, 7, et seq.: charts.) 


Statement by His Majesty’s Government on price stabilization and industrial policy. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1941. 4 pp. (Cmd. 6294.) 
Makes a case for curbing wage increases in the interest of avoiding inflation, 
since regardless of the growth in purchasing power the supply of consumption 
goods cannot be increased during the war. . 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


Status of unemployment compensation laws, 1941. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1370, reprint from September 
1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


‘Work or maintenance:’’ A Federal program for the unemployed. By Edith Abbott. 
(In Social Service Review, Chicago, September 1941, pp. 520-532.) 
The author predicts overwhelming post-war unemployment but holds that 
“it is not beyond hope that barriers can be constructed against it.’’ 


Report of Controller of Employment, National Service Department, New Zealand, 
year ended March 31,1941. Wellington, 1941. 20 pp. 
Account of operations in the field of subsidized public employment. 


Swedish unemployment policy—-1914 to 1940. By Harrison Clark. Washington, 
American Council on Publie Affairs, 1941. 179 pp. 

This study of unemployment policies in Sweden deals with unemployment 
committees, unemployment insurance, employment created by relief works and 
by public works other than relief works, cash relief, public labor exchanges, safe- 
guards against future depressions, and other matters. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages and normal hours of work of adult males in certain occupations in various 
countries in October 1940. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, Can- 
ada, October 1941, pp. 470-488.) 

This inquiry covered 66 towns in 24 countries. Several Latin American 
countries not previously represented in the survey were included; on the other 
hand, data were not obtainable for a number of European countries represented 
in previous surveys. 


Analysis of wage record data for 45,054 construction workers engaged on Fort Leonard 

ood project in south central Missouri during first quarter of 1941. Jefferson 

City, Unemployment Compensation Commission of Missouri, 1941. 19 pp., 
charts; mimeographed. (Special research bull. No. 4.) 


Earnings and hours in cordage and twine industry, September 1940. By Louis M. 
Solomon. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 17 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1383, reprint from October 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Earnings and hours in paperboard industry. {By H. E. Riley.] Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 30 pp. (Bull. No. 692.) 


Earnings and hours in rayon and allied products industry. By Robert A. Sayre. 
(In Economie Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, October 11, 1941, pp. 410-413; charts.) 

Gives average hourly and weekly earnings and average hours worked per week 
per wage earner, by sex, skill (unskilled, and skilled and semiskilled combined), 

month, and year, 1936-41. 
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Earnings and hours in dyeing and i faterine of textiles, September 1940. By Louis 
M. Solomon. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1931. 18 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1371, reprint from September 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Adjusting wages to changes in cost of living. By R. W. Bartlett and L. F. Tammen 
(In Illinois Farm Economics, University of Illinois, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Urbana, August 1941, pp. 97-105; charts.) 

The authors state that the post-defense period will probably tend to increase 
what is described as the disparity between farm income and nonagricultura| 
income unless steps are taken to prevent maladjustments. It is further stated 
that wages are the largest single item entering into cost and that if industrial prices 
are to be flexible, thus preventing too great a spread between industrial! and farm 
prices, wages should be made flexible. It is therefore suggested that in the interes: 
of farmers in the post-defense period it would be desirable for wages to be adjusted 
to changes in cost of living. bd 


Hours of work in relation to health and efficiency. Albany, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
1941. 90, vii pp.,‘bibliography; mimeographed. . 

Review of the effects of longer working hours on fatigue and output in an 
emergency period, largely based on studies of the effects of fatigue made during 
the last war. The subjects covered include the effect of longer hours on quantity 
and quality of output, accidents, lost time, and sickness and absenteeism. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


The defense program and labor supply in the United States. By A. F. Hinrichs. 
(In Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, August 
1941, pp. 414—425.) 


The economics of American defense. By Seymour E. Harris. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1941. 350 pp. 
The American economy is examined and the impact of the defense program 
upon it is measured to show what part of the potential output can be devoted to 
military use. Post-war problems are dealt with. 


Effects of the defense erences on prices, wages, and profits. By Meyer Jacobstein 
and Harold G. Moulton. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1941. 43 pp., 
charts. (Pamphlet No. 29.) 


Manning the arsenal for democracy. (In Survey Graphic, New York, November 
1941, pp. 547-638; charts, illus.) 

Special number of Survey Graphic devoted to industrial relations and defense, 
divided into five parts—The unlimited emergency, Labor, Management, Govern- 
ment and the pyblic, and a symposium on the question of how we can speed defense 
production and at the same time preserve free labor and free enterprise. 


Wartime labor problems in Australia. By E. Ronald Walker. (In International 
Labor Review, Montreal, Canada, October 1941, pp. 389-413.) 


Labor and the war. By Andrew Brewin. Toronto, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, and Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1941. 
20 pp. (Behind the headlines, No. 5.) 

Included in the subjects discussed are Canadian labor’s attitude toward the war, 
the necessity of collective bargaining and the expansion of responsible trade- 
unions, divisions in Canadian labor, change of situation due to war, dangers in- 
herent in the new situation, stabilizing wage rates, and steps toward labor unity 


The war and British workers. By Mary E. Murphy. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 20, No. 1, New York, autumn 1941, pp. 92—106.) 
Brief accounts of methods used by the British Government for regulation and 
control of the labor supply and of labor conditions during the war, drafting of 
woman labor, and training of workers, with some discussion of other matters. 
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Accident compensation. Carada. Trainees for war industries. Order, June 25, 1941, extend- 
ing Government Employees’ Compensation Act to cover_....-...........-..--.----------- Oct. 906-1 
Accident prevention: 
Hazardous occupations. Prohibition of employment of young workers in (Fair Labor 
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Agriculture, United States: 


Farm operators, nonwhite. By States and by status of ownership or tenancy, 1940-- --- Aug. 3990-401 
Farm prices. Increases from August 1939 to September 1941_.......-.-..--------------- Nov. 1081-5 
Migration of labor to California, 1935-40. Sections of origin, routes, and State borders 
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Potato and strawberry crops (Atlantic coast). Migration of workers......-....---------- Aug. 406-8 
Potato workers, migrant (N.J.). Characteristics and economic conditions, labor contract 
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Agriculture, foreign countries: 
Canada (Ontario). Woman farm-service volunteer workers, 1941, summary of program. - July 80-1 
Great Britain (Scotland). Minimum wages established for temporary workers, effective 
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Aircraft industry: 
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Great Britain. Problems. Select Committee on National Expenditure, findings of study 
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Alcoholic beverages. Chile. Prohibition of manufacture, transportation, sale, or consump- 
tion, in certain mining areas, by collective agreement signed May 17, 1941-.-..----------- July 221-2 
Aliens: 
Employment restrictions against in United States, by industry; and proportionate 
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Great Britain. Employment through international labor branch of Ministry of Labor 
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Aluminum industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941__-_.___._- July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 712; Oct. 987; Nov. 1299; Dec. 1553 
American Fedefation of Labor. Convention (61st) 1941. Membership; constitutional changes; 
jurisdictional disputes; suspension of brewery workers; discussion of discrimination 


against Negro workers; election of officers. __.....-...-..----.------+-----------e+------e-e Nov. 1215-19 
Apprenticeship. Defense-goods contracts. Inclusion of provision for training recommended 

by 1941 convention of International Association of Governmental Labor Officials_..._._... Dee. 1455 
Automobiles. Purchase of, by workers’ families, in 1940__..................--...-.-.__----- July 62 
Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts and equipment. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, 
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Bay-oil, bay-rum, and aromatic-alcohol industries. Puerto Rico. Minimum wage rates 
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Beauty shops: 
Minimum weekly wage for all working 4 days or more in week (provision in severa] State 
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Ohio. Students working in shops where customers pay fees must receive minimum wage, 
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Operators not in professional class, hence subject to minimum-wage law (Appellate Ct. 
of Ill. ruling) ...... I a a te Aug. 446-7 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941____--_._._...-...-----.-. ub July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 712; Oct. 987; Nov. 1299; Dec. 1583 
Minimum wage order effective November 3, 1941. __....-_..--..---....-....------------ Nov. 1292 
Rubber. (See under Rubber industry.) 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 
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Aug. 476; Sept. 712; Oct. 987; Nov. 1299; Dec. 1584 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 
Te ene akebaean AEE Oe at RDS Sotto a Mat a alee July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 712; Oct. 987; Nov. 1299; Dec. 1584 

Building construction: 

Federal and State buildings, principal cities. Value of contracts awarded, May to October 
EI Ph lat ction reg aaa me Ahlen, a emetic LL oc ge allege July 231; 
Aug. 511; Sept. 767; Oct. 1040; Nov. 1305-6; Dec. 1588 

Residential, new units, nonfarm, by type, size of unit, size of city, region, and source of 
Se eit boo etnceuscoenceoore. July 223-8 
— First half of 1941__ APD 2-0: ee Se At Oct. 1031-6 

Statistics. Number and kind of buildings, permit valuation, ‘and (to August) families 
provided for, principal cities, May to October 1941_________- bis am _....-. July 228-31; 
Aug. 508-11; Sept. 764-7 - Oct. 1037-40; Nov. 1302-5; Dec. 1586-8 


Canneries: 
Delaware. Migrant workers. Living conditions, remuneration, and family character- 
a ae Se eee ee ee Oh ie ences Seeen0 
New Jersey. Migrant workers, living conditions... BS aps fete = OF OE Aug. 411-13 
Cast-iron pipe industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to ‘September 1941. = July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Cement industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_________.- rey ous July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Portland. Productivity of labor, factors affecting; characteristics of industry; employ- 

I GH sn wren cee hk oe AES: Oss Soieeaewdas!  -M 
Chemicals industry. Labor turn-over rates, September 1941. tidtehndindenstaduchsensaceatbas Dec. 1584 
Child endowment. (See wnder Family allowances.) 

Child labor, United States: 
18-year minimum provided for hazardous occupations (under Fair Labor Standards Act) 
by Chief of Children’s Bureau, orders of July 1939, January and September 1940, and 
ee ki i ign k sc nadatbdasskeceevesscudincwoddldudusdsbesuce e Aug. 396-7 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, resolution, 1941 convention. . Dec. 1453-6 
Mining, bituminous-coal. Employment of minors under 17 prohibited in Appalachian 


| cmeeccnsece Aug. 376 
Child labor, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Law enfereement relaxed to permit employment in defense emergency - - Dec. 1399 


South Africa. Minimum age raised from 14 to 15 years by Factories Act of 1941____---- Dee. 1463-4 
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Clay-products industry. Minimum wage rate set (except for workers in refractories, pottery, 
and ceramic whiteware), effective September 1, 1941. .._...._...-..- 0. 5 Oct. 990 
Clay-products (structural) industry. Wage determination effective January 10, 1941, 


LT See ee ee Tee eee eer kee ee eee Nov. 1296 
Clothing industries: 
Men’s. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_............__.____. July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; ‘Nov. 1300; Dee. 1584 


Men’s shirts, single pants, and allied. Minimum wage effective September 29, 1941. ___ Oct. 989 
Women’s and children’s garments. Minimum-wage order effective September 29, 1941 _ Oct. 989 
Women’s apparel. Minimum-wage order effective September 29, 1941.......... _.._.__- Nov. 1292 
Coal industry: 
Anthracite. Production, productivity of labor, and degree of mechanization, by year 
1936-40; and “‘bootleg’”’ problem as of 1941__.......__.______- vee ‘ Sept. 618 
Bituminous. Wage and price structure, and effect of 1941 “Appalachian ‘agreement 
I Akin bib< hie cddddnneaand Td ER ORE ah Ae apres Tee ......--. Aug. 293-313 
Collective agreements: 
Coal-mining industry. Appalachian agreement, provisions of.......................... Aug. 374-82 
Ford Motor Co. with United Automobile Workers, June 20, 1941. Provisions__.______- Aug. 383-90 
Shipbuilding industry. Atlantic coast, Great Lakes, and Gulf coast. Provisions to 
Dn Fh ol cn ncn ce nn cada dobducuendbes Oct. 880-1 


Wage provisions summarized, as of 1941..._.._.______- aie ee 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices (U. 8. Government). Created by Executive 


order June 25, 1941, to prevent racial discrimination..._._._._.__. . Aug. 398 
Company stores. Bolivia. Mining industry. Regulation of, and relation of prices : to wages. Oct. 991 
Compulsory labor. Norway. Decreed by German occupational authority, April 15, 1941_- Oct. 902 
Conciliation and arbitration: 

Department of Labor, work of. Activities July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941___..... . _ _. Sept. 707-9 
—— By States and industries, May to October 1941___..._____ j July 157-8 

Aug. 470-1; Sept. 705-7; Oct. 980-2; Nev. “1199- 1201; Dec. 1419 0 

Mediation Board, National Defense, activities June to November 1941__...._......_.... July 158-9; 

Aug. 471-2; Oct. 982-3; Dec. 1425-6 

Confectionery industry. New York. Minimum-wage order of 1938, gains in earnings since Sept. 624 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. Meeting, Detroit, November 1941. Proceedings, 

I he ila es ch suebwce iti bnatt>s.wsees Ree 160-9 
Construction industry: 

Federal funds (financed from). Value of contracts awarded and force-account work 
NSS Oa ; July 232; 
Aug. 511- 12; Sept. 768; Oct. 1041; Noy. 1306 

State funds (financed from). Public buildings and roads (highways), May to September 
ee ee ae eo My Fe eee bhi July 232; 
Aus. 512: Sept. 768; Oct. 1041; Nov. 1306 

Contracts, U. 8. Government. Davis-Bacon Act and Walsh-Healey Act. Comparison of 


provisions ___.___- LE Sees ok a ~ Ee: ae ee eS eee | See Tee July 122-37 
Conventions, meetings, ete.: 

American Federation of Labor, 6lst annual, Seattle, October 6-16, 1941,, proceedings . Nov. 1215-19 
British Trades Union Congress, Edinburgh, September 1-4, 1941. Proceedings, summary 

ht ls tl a als oe ‘ : j Sah i Dec. 1457-9 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, November 17-22, 1941. Proceedings, 

summary of_. ms we Dee. 1452-3 
Governmental Labor Officials, ‘International Association of, St. Louis, September 3-4, 

1941. Proceedings, summary of.......____- ae Dee. 1453-6 
Industrial Accident Board and Commissions, International Assoc iation ol. 28th annual, 

Winnipeg, Man., September 8-11, 1941......___- ; Dec. 1456 
International Labor Conference. New York, October 27 to November 5, ‘1941. Pro- 

ceedings, summary of._. = Dec. 1448-50 
— To be held October 27, 1941, ‘New York. Summary of ‘background and proposed 

Ee ee ee TS ees Se ae | 
Labor Legislation, Eighth National ‘Conference a on. " ‘Prooveedings, summary of......... Dee. 1450-1 


Cooperation, United States: 
Apartment buildings constructed by Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
Cooperative management of buildings, and related cooperative enterprises. _ ; Sept. 646 
Banks, labor. Capital, surplus, and undivided profits; deposits; and total resources; 
by individual bank, June 30, 1941; and for 4 banks combined, by year, June 30, 1934 
ID cicnndnattctb chen aeinis eMail Gi dep tdiainedbtdicn bude =a Sept. 656 
Clothing Workers, Amalgamated, of America. Apartment- building projects | ee Sept. 646 
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Cooperation, United States—Continued. Page 
Camemnenis: Damn Oa ii si hhh ihe ai a vite dnccnt cli Rii es Sept. 648-55 
—— Upper Lake Region of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Place in the com- 

munity, eristics, and evaluation of Finnish-initiated movement__............_- Oct. 933-8 
Credit unioris. Operations, funds, earnings, and dividends, by States, 1939 and 1940; 

number, by State and type of charter, end of 1940____.............._._. caine eee Aug. 429-36 
Oil associations. Minnesota. Growth 1921 to 1940; and status, 1939_..._.......________ Oct. 938-40 
Ie, | eww ewan Oct. 940 
Retail distributive and service associations, credit unions, telephone associations, and 

inenrancs sebotiations, statistios, 1960: .... 22. 5.225 ses eee cee Sept. 650 
Self-help. Utah. Development 1935-41, legislation 1941, and status of associations in 

GUTS SIF La bs iS APRESS Aug. 438-43 
— Washington (D. C.) Exchange. Activities OpEGe a ie sec ik July 35-49 
Wholesale associations. Membership, business operations, earnings, and patronage 

ny meRmee LS. uo Cie Sis. re i es te ce 2d Sept. 650-5 


Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Canada. Credit unions. Development, and status, by Provinces, 1938, 1939, and 


tte... nceunnnnimisnns edad bone. De ieee, ol tei . Sept. 656-7 
Germany. Decree of February 28, 1941, and statement of leader of Labor Front concern- 
Oe cc... ees i. Se steed. doede ARS. beet oi ics debt esie Aug. 436-7 
Mexico. Associations authorized and established, with membership and capital, by 
year, 1934 to August 1940; by State, 1936-39; by type 1938-40____.................___._. Sept. 659 
—— Development of various types, legal status, and Government activities, as of 1940, 
nic cad satin chines wbniatioduirdnsipie ean Mba Ldin casidcvemBaowe Sept. 657-41 
Cordage and twine industry. Description, and method and scope of BLS study____._.____. Oct. 995-9 
Cost of living, United States: 
Indexes. By item and by citiy, May 15 to October 15, 1941 ____.___- wstnisins co olbigsalaeichaia olin ll July 144; 
Aug. 453; Sept. 666; Oct. 964; Nov. 1240-1: Dec. 1488 
—— By month, June 1914 to December 1923..__.---.-.-...-.--.2--22-- eee eee Nov. 1121-2 
Percentage changes, by month, May 15 to October 15, 1941__............-.-.-.---.-...-. July 1424; 


Aug. 449-52; Sept. 664-6; Oct. 962-4; Nov. 1238-9; Dec. 1486-8 
Spending and saving of workers in large cities, period 1934-36 and estimated situation 


ee obs Jess See Se el a ee os 5 Sl. eee tas S July 50-65 
Trends in first and second World Wars, and relation to wages (Bowden)_...___________- Nov. 1103-25 
Wage adjustments to. Collective-agreement provisions summarized.._............---.. Nov. 1136-9 
War conditions, effect of, and changes August 1939 to September 1941___.......__.___._- Nov. 1076-8 


Cost of living. Denmark. Expenditures, family, year 1935, April 1940, and April 1941, 
amount and indexes 


iia leant isla nenchpattilatpenbatiopbninns, capi et Se Scctiii tein Aug. 367 
Costs: 
Bituminous-coal production. Basis for computation; in 1940, and as affected by 1941 
wage changes; factors affecting; and minimum price related to (Bowden) -_............. Aug. 304-13 
Labor. Increase in relation to man-hour output, August 1939 to August 1941__._...._.__. Dec. 1388-91 
Se eee GON O4.. 353 a il hc eh ai edeulbicnnscecce July 917 
Cotton-textile manufacturing: 
Characteristics, definition, and method of BLS survey of September 1940_............. Dec. 1490-9 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941___________..._____--.-.__-_-. July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Cotton weavers. Great Britain. Guaranteed weekly wage provided by collective agree- 
ee, Gee en iSite. cee a i et GY Dec. 1579-80 
Court decisions, United States: 


Age misrepresentation by employee held to be no defense under Employers’ Liability 


EE RE a ee ee Sn a Me rr a eS Cow e Sept. 663 
Coercion by union held unlawful under Employment Peace Act (Wisconsin Employ- 

I I ke rind aspniinibiannnh atieihat DEMIR ES walibuhhe sais July 138-9 
Employers’ liability law. Any occupational disease resulting from negligence of employer 

held compensable (Appellate Ct. of Ind.)_............--...-.--....-----.---+--------. Aug. 447 
“Liquidated damages” held to accrue automatically with finding of unpaid overtime 

ES ES Re ee TS Tee Dec. 1460 
Minimum-wage law. Beauty-shop operators subject to provisions (Appellate Ct. 

a i ee ite ean dah aulndinked Aug. 446-7 
National Labor Relations Board. Disestablishment of employee-representation systems 

aided by employer (10 steel plants) upheld by D. C. Ct. of Appeals____..........-..-- July 140-1 
~— Independent union held not entitled to injunction to prevent employer from deal- 

ing with other unions (a Federal district court decision) ........................------- Oct. 941-2 
—— Order by. Enjoining employer against disobeying not in power of State court 

a OT iii SR i. SESE, con abtbis saci tdiblwececnencese Oct. 943 
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Court decisions, United States—Continued. 
Nonstriking butchers who refused to go through picket line of grocery clerks not entitled 
to wages (D. C. Municipal Ct., Sm. Claims and Cone. Br.)__...........-.--.......... 
Picketing (by A. F. of L. Union, against closed shop with independent union) upheld, 
and employer held not entitled to injunction (Superior Ct. of Los Angeles, Calif.) _._- 
Picketing, peaceful. Held lawful (2 cases) by New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals_. 
—— Of defense project. Held not prohibited by California Sabotage-Prevention Act 
See aepeseer Os, Ger Cee Bs C6.) . .... cn kde eicadintbeds kc cccc- scdswinocse 
Plumbers’ permits. Municipality held authorized to issue (Mich. Sup. Ct.) .........-- 
Price-fixing provision in collective agreement held to invalidate contract (N. Y. Sup. 
8 SS Se Fe Ee i ae 
Service letter. Employer’s refusal to issue upon request held wrongful act (a court of 
EE a ee ee a an ee 
Unemployment compensation. Industrial life insurance agents held to be covered by 
Ee a ee ee 
ssation of work caused by labor dispute (Sup. Ct. of Ala.)__._.. 
Unions not exempted from provisions of Sherman Antitrust Act (decision of U. 8. Dist. 
ee ee ae Se ee 
Wage payment at specified times, with exclusion of banks and mercantile houses. State 
mea eommemseone’ (ies Mem, OF... bbs ctnentpoonebembsbliadadies><cenweense 
Watchman (night) held to have no other duties and therefore not to be under Fair Labor 
SUMS, ON 9, tk es cee eudamenbenhonctuces 
Workmen’s compensation. Award to dependents of weekly payment larger than de- 
ceased had contributed upheld (Superior Ct. of Pa.)_..........-...--.-.-------------. 
—— Employer assault upon employee not compensable, employee’s remedy being 
through suit for assault and battery (Common Pleas Court, Union Co., N. J.)....---- 
—— Loss of front teeth held to be compensable (Sup. Ct. of Idaho) ___............-----.- 
—— Safety shoe, injury to employee wearing held compensable (Sup. Ct. of App. of Va.) 
—— Unpaid portion held payable to covered employee’s heirs when vested right exists 
due to specific injury or failure of insurer to make payments due before employee’s 
Se ee clinousebeonbanecee 
Court decisions, foreign countries: 
Australia. War bonus award refused by Commonwealth Arbitration Court, June 27, 





Great Britain. Collective bargaining with union in wartime required of employer (ct. 
of inquiry appointed under Industrial Courts Act of 1919) 
Credit unions. (See under Cooperation.) 


Decisions of courts. (See Court decisions.) 
Defense activities. Shift operations for fuller utilization of plant facilities, summary as of 
eee eee... 2... 
Defense policies: 
Rent control. Measures suggested by U.S. Office of Price Administration... --. 
Vacations with pay. Practices and plans of 246 companies summarized__..............- 
Vocational training. Appropriations for, program, and operation, as of June 1941____.- 
(See also Price control.) 
Discharge of workers. South Africa. Factories Act of 1941, provision restricting --.- - 
Dismissal com pensation: 
National Industrial Conference Board study, 1939, comparison with Wharton School 
ee rn sags ccascesccstccnsdoccetudlubecessbbesses 
Philadelphia firms (29). Characteristics of plans and comparison with plans of other 


Domestic service. Costa Rica. Medical examination, compulsory, provided for by decree 
GO a as Re ald < cacao seo netbaccbotbawnesucccecce 
Drug, medicine, and toilet-preparations industry: 
Contracts, U. 8. Government. Wage determination effective September 19, 1941_____- 
Minimum-wage order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective July 7, 1941.._.______- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles: 
Definition and description of industry and labor force, and scope and method of BLS 
gw EE NR nee Sees, ie See 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941 


1623 
Page 
Sept. 662 


Nov. 1222 
July 139-40 


Oct. 941 
Sept. 662-3 


Oct. 942 
Dec. 1461-2 


Nov. 1222-3 
Aug. 446 


Nov. 1221-2 
Nov. 1221 
Dec, 1460-1 
Oct. 943-4 
Aug. 448 


Aug. 448 
Dec. 1462 


July 141 


Dec. 1578-9 


Nov. 1165-6 


Nov. 1140-7 
Dec. 1488-9 
July 66-9 
Nov. 1148-53 


Dec. 1464 


Aug. 418-20 
Aug. 418-20 
Aug. 444-5 
Nov. 1295 


Aug. 480 


Sept. 723-8 
July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 


Eeonomie conditions. Puerto Rico. Manufacturing industries, rank of, showing employ- 
ment, material costs, and value of products, 1939_._................-...-.....-..--.---.----. 
Electrical-machinery industry. Laborturn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_- 


Dec. 1574 
July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec, 1584 


465079 —42——2 
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Employment agencies: 


Page 
Public employment services, Federal and State. Placement activities, April to Sep- P 
ER re ey ne ee TT ec Ry Bie dale Bete SOND Fas S pe atk ip Fe July 103-7 
Aug. 420-4; Sept. 634-7; Oct. 921-4; Nov. 1209-12; Dec. 1443-7 
Public, State. Placerrents of Negroes, industrial. Increase January to May 1941. ____. Oct. 925-4 
U. 8. Employment Service. Labor-supply activities for defense work.........._..____ Nov. 1151-2 
“‘Worren Associated”’ for placement of older women, Los Angeles. Summary of activi- 
i scam a oor nn ne dda enw oguiiowewncencwu Aug. 393-4 
Employrrent conditions. Norway. Control of in certain industries, under decree issued 
ne ke i ll EET A tat RD Ok Ma i ss til anctnaaineaa Te July 81-2 
Employment opportunities. Retai! stores (Boston), for youth.............._....._.-______. Aug. 314-26 
Employment outlook: 
Cement (portland) industry. Probable changes under wartime conditions___. ________- Oct. 862-74 
Hosiery (full-fashioned) industry. Status as of September 1. 194) (Clem)___..___._._.___.. Oct. 821-48 
Industrial-research laboratories. Estimated personnel by July 1942 and increase from 
April 1941__._.___- I Maen cee kos acon bao bnemenceume te An GR Fy. Bp Oct. 876 
Retail stores (Boston). For second half 1941. pS ee Ss a a Se eee Aug. 326 
Employment, stabilization of. Great Britain. Cotton weavers. Guaranteed weekly wage 
provided by collective agreement effective October 1941__..........:.--.---- Dec. 1579-80 


Employment statistics, United States: 
Cement (portland) industry. Estimated average number and indexes, by year, 1919-40_ Oct. 864-5 
Federal service. By branch; projects under United States agencies (PWA, USHA, RFC, 
WPA, NYA, CCC); and projects financed from regular Federal appropriations, May 


to October 1941__._.._.- July 250-2; Aug. 529-31; Sept. 788-9; Oct. 1058-9; Nov. 1325-6; Dee. 1606-7 
Federal! service (civilian and military). By major functional group, June 1940 and June 
ee 8 ge! ol SERPS GS pee eee et ae EES, east Aa See Dec. 1361-7 
Federal, State, and local governments. By governmental unit, including percentage 
en, sais 2 8 a a a BT se ei ck eee Nov. 1171 
Industrial and business, by industry or trade, including pay rolls and average hours and 
Smee a, Ws. Baa As a hs esc ibaee Me ke deci lll July 246-70; 
Aug. 525-49; Sept. 784-807; Oct. 1054-9: Nov. 1321-43; Dee. 1603-17 
Labor force and population, 1940, 1945, and 1950, by sex and age group (estimated) _____- Nov. 1172-3 
Lumber (Douglas fir) industry, 1927 to Jume 1941___..........__-_ ee ~~ Oct. 851-4 
ey Se ee See See Ue a eee July 93-4 
Research laboratories, industrial. Professional personnel, April 1941 Ris. ei cettes abd Oct. 876 
Retail stores (Boston). By sex and age group._._._........-.----.2 22-22 Aug. 314 
Road (highway) construction from State funds, May to July 6 fo Fk. July 251; Aug. 531; Sept. 789 
State and local governments, personnel. By type of governmental unit and by function, 
January 1941: indexes by quarter 1940, and Jamuary 1941__.._..........__..- 2. Lee Nov. 1168-71 
Woman workers, percent of change from September 1939 to October 1940, in identical 
BEE SV RS a anna ee ete TY BE oat oe eee eee Nov. 1179 
Employment statistics. Colombia (and Department of Atlantico). By industry and sex, 

PR Fe iit etdks BEER Aa i wtisbebdidbucsc Sec Wes atee Sa ice écsee kuntdice Nov. 1173-6 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels. Labor turn-over rates, September 1941__._..._...__.. Dec. 1584 
Evaporated-milk industry. Wage determination effective November 3, 1941_._.......__... Nov. 1294 
Family allowances: 

Australia. Child-Endowment Act assented to April 7, 1941. Provisions.............-- Sept. 718-19 
Belgium. To part-time workers with dependents, who are assigned to work under 75 

SO. Te 8... ccasenecddin piesa ib aememase Oct. 899-900 
Canada. Army, Air Force, and Navy personnel. Summary of provisions... .- »bweabnded Nov. 1156-8 
Finland. Plan suggested in report of Committee on Population appointed by Govern- 

cites tibiae ibis Rhcka narnia tap stint ap iibdiitlaents céiie beddn eo ptiidbantiincnconed Sept. 719 
Germany. System modified by ordinance effective January 1, 1941_____.._......-..---- Nov. 1283-90 
Great Britain. Labor Party proposal for scheme summarized __-__...............-..---. Sept. 72)-2 
—— Soldiers’ allowances, increases in; and spread of plan among industrial firms_----___- Sept. 720, 722 
Spain. Increases under decree of February 22, 1941_........-...-.-.--..-----.---.------ Nov. 1291 
Switzerland. Men in military service, under orders issued December 28, 1940.........-- Nov. 1166-7 
Union of South Africa. Soldiers’ dependents. State and employers’ contributions and 

Governor General’s National War Fund---___...........-..-..--.-----.... (sped tentne Oct. 889-92 

Farm Security Administration (U. 8. Government): 

Activities for betterment of low-income and migratory families, 1933-41_____...........- Dec. 1368-87 
Housing work of 6 years summarized, and regular and defense activities in 1941 outlined_. Oct. 927-30 
Management of projects, problems discussed___.___._.....-.-.-....----.-.-------.------ Oct. 930 


Fatigue. Motortruck drivers, interstate. Tests made by Public Health Service, May 1938, 
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" Page 
Federal employees (U. 8. Government). Total numbers and pay rolls, by major functional 
Grete, Seams 2000 a Fete BOGE sais owns ces sesrnsiegevercceevessseeteee cc cenecceesees eee Dec. 1361-7 
Fire-department employees. Working conditions summarized as of July 1, 1938.__..____. July 185-6 
Ford Motor Co. Collective agreement with United Automobile Workers, June 20, 1941. 
Ds Stitrceneriewds 5 Ahk oD aaah ch eh wntin ceca cineteeesicesecécc ecco sen Aug. 383-90 
Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_- July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Furniture industry: 

Characteristics, and method of 1941 BLS survey of hourly earnings...................-. Sept. 741-5 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941__.._.............-.--..--.-.- July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 

Metal. Wage determination effective July 28, 1941, extended to additiona! metal articles, 
I I lel ntantnlnaenet aint mmandbiaenptpiiditehenbriwacrnnwgn cers Nov. 1295 
Wood. Minimum-wage order effective November 3, 1941__...............-.------------ Nov. 1293 


Glass industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_____- hl les an July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 


Greenbelt communities. Area, housing facilities, and cost, FSA program.................-- Dec. 1374-6 

Hair-net industry. Puerto Rico. Minimum-wage rate set, effective May 19, 1941....____- Oct. 990 

Handicapped workers. Jewelry industry. Home work permitted to, through exception, in 
minimum-wage order effective November 1, 1941__.....-..--...----- 22 Sept. 715 


Herdware industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941___. a July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Health and hygiene: 


Aging as an industrial problem and factors in maintenance of health..................... Sept. 6724 
Factory health services. Results of, as found by survey made by National Associ iation 

of Manufacturers, and factors and cost of programs. --...-............-..-.-..-..-...- Sept. 649-71 
Federal Security Administration work, including sanitation, to end of 1940_............- Dec. 1385 
Food consumption in relation to. Wage earners’ farnilies_.....................-...-..-- July 2-5 


Motortruck drivers, interstate. Fatigue among, causes and effects of..............._.-- Sept. 667-9 
New York. Labor department (State) public-health activities. Summary of functions 


aici deninddinddsnsasegagdddbetbunetestoctmmebuowcsomion Sept. 674-8 
Safety and health unit in Department of Labor recommended by 1941 convention of 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials...................---.-.--. Dec. 1454-5 
Youth. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. data concerning.-.....................--.---_. Aug. 395-6 
Holidays, United States. Textile industries. Pay for, provisions in collective agreements_- Aug. 415 
Holidays. South Africa. Factories Act of 1941. Provisions. ._................-..--..-.-.- Dec. 1463 


Home work, United States: 
Industrial. International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, resolution by 


ia, cece etisdita ND Unodanncccétbnbbniccedenewesocdbabneecncesee Dee. 1454 
Jewelry-manufacturing industry. Prohibition of, except for handicapped workers_-_-._- Sept. 715 
Home work. South Africa. Prohibition of, in Factories Act of 1941._..........--....--.. " Dec. 1464 
Homestead projects. Settlements for stranded groups, subsistence homesteads, farming 
colonies, and individual scattered farms, status 1941___........-----.--2--- 22 ee Dec. 1376-9 


Hosiery industry: 
Full fashioned. Characteristics, rehabilitation program, and union-management co- 


RE DEL I esi gn wnnneoddiiditietwantecetdcurenscousccecces Nov. 1180-5 
—— Development and geographical distribution, 1919~-39__..............----.22--2 ell Oct. 821-9 
— Displaced workers, transferability to other industries discussed_.................... Oct. 847-8 


— Employment outlook as of September 1, 1941 (Clem) __...-.....-.-.----------.----. Oct. 821-48 
— Nylon. Introduction as raw material, and possible labor displacement resulting 
TR... natin ced naipibbonnane cpuapethetnsthenitigioatinbennanaccessa Oct. 837-9 


— Puerto Rico. Minimum wage rate set, effective May 19, 1941 _............__-____ Oct. 990 
— Raw material crisis in 1941, and effect upon employment outlook._..........._.___- Oct. 840-7 
— Technological changes (recent), and reduced labor requirements_................._- Oct. 829-37 
Seamless. Minimum-wage order effective September 15, 1941._..-.._- ‘a ani Sept. 715 


Hours of work, United States: 
8-hour day suspended, laborers and mechanics, War Department, Canal Zone, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, by Executive orders of June 18 and August 20, 1941... Aug. 479; Oct. 880 


— Construction work within United States, by Executive order of August 8, 1941____- Oct. 880 
Machine-tool industry. Weekly hours and use of shifts, Jume 1941................_-..-- Oct. 876-9 
Motor-vehicle operators. Regulations and orders by Interstate Commerce Commission, 
EE Ee ee July 165-7. 
Motortruck drivers. Related to fatigue and physical fitness. Tests by U. 8. Public 
TE RE ee Sept. 667-9 
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Hours of work, United States—Continued. Pag 
Weekly. Percentage distribution by size of community and number of hours worked, 

I i itiineecrnncdaseriseies cecccarciitannnscsnmblidetiiilettmitien Oct. 89) 

—_— Specified industries (19). Years 1939 and 1940 compared___.........._..._...... July 1: 
Hot: of work, foreign countries: 

El Salvador. Commercial establishments. Provisions, law of August 7, 1941____._..___ Oct. 992 

France. Mines and quarries. Increase, by decrees of July 18, 1941_._............__.___ Nov. 1287 

South Africa. Factories Act of 1941, provisions. .........-...............-.....-.-.-- Dec. 1463 
Housing, United States: 

Clothing Workers, Amalgamated, of America. Apartment buildings constructed by 

Amalgamated Housing Corporation and cooperatively operated._..............._____. Sept. 646 
Farm Security Administration. Active projects, by State and type, as of June 30,1941. Dec. 1372-2 
—— Displaced families, provision for; and permanent and temporary units in defense 

NOB. oo inthis eka dbbiiadtaibendhnniinnn ntimiitmaidliindindgigdenindhittintipean mistdiie dim tiicieind Oct. 927-9 
Federal employees, Washington area, 1941. Home ownership, rent, and boarding con- 

tahiti Riches aceletanapeerir ciate apnea taihnd arian cei inaniciicidlimnad gman’: sinteinainaiiohe acs Nov. 1224-37 
Navy Yard employees, Washington, D. C. Rent levels, percent of home ownership, 

Nn Ns natant HSA let ok dain ab Aidanticniinn ancnntinupiemiccniibinkinweempene Nov. 1236-7 
Negro employees, North Carolina University. FHA plan, summary of features________ Oct. 930-2 
Negro workers. Projects planned and under way in defense areas, as of June 1941______ Sept. 647 
Slums (New York; Jacksonville, Fla.; and Denver). Findings of studies summarized__ Dec. 1428-31 

Housing. Switzerland. Multiple dwellings, 1-family houses, and apartments constructed, 
BT rs CO cnn ncthiemte deter ceesens ccusatahdadincyeitigedsinnscnnbngyehncescos« Dee. 1431-3 
Income, United States: 
Federal employees. Percent of old and new residents (Washington area) in specified 

Ge sign sriiasspanctadgicundsaagacersdiighas nectmbtibentébtietbtcessanbniosminencéchbee’ Nov. 1226-7 
Home owners (Federal employees). Percentages receiving various monthly amounts___ Nov. 1228 
National. Analysis, including average salary-wage of employees, by industrial divisions, 

ae eG pestis Me ee cin kn hese ti chnsecninesscs sede July 112-19 
Navy Yard employees (Washington, D. C.), families of, in comparison with incomes of 

Se ee SI Dah vw etn ie web ene bbed eh es ncgeticdimeniinnccscce Nov. 1236-7 
Workers’ families. Estimated, for 1940, and increase since 1934-36 period _-_..........__- July 56-7 

Income. Canada. National. Estimates by year, 1926-40..............-...-.----------_.-. July 119 
Industrial diseases and poisons: 
Airplane factories. Ventilation of spray booths, degreasing operations, and electroplating 

tanks, advised by State inspectors (New York) ...............---------.--------..---- Sept. 67 
— X-ray workers. State inspection and safeguards provided (New York) --_._----- Sept. 678 
Radium dial painting. Renewal of industry in 1941, and safety precautions_-_-__._._.__ Sept. 676 
Silicosis. New York State rock-drilling code, effectiveness of. ...............-.-_-___._- Sept. 677 

Industrial disputes, United States: 
Aviation. California (Inglewood). Strike, 1941, and use of Federal troops. ---__-...-_- Sept. 571 
Federal troops, use of. Summary of instances, 1877 to 1941__...........-..-- . Sept. 561-71 
General strike (Seattle), 1919. Summary of developments, and use of Federal toons... Sept. 659 
Mining. Coal. Strike (Colorado), 1913-14, and use of Federal troops..............-- . Sept. 567-8 
—— Coal. (West Virginia). United Mine Workers’ organization attempts 1920-21, 

violence following, and use of Federal troops__..................--.--.-.--..---...---- Sept. 570-1 
—— Coal, bituminous. Appalachian district. Agreement arrived at between United 

Mine Workers and operators, June 19, 1941, provisions_..................-..........-.- Aug. 374-82 
— Coal, bituminous. Strike, 1919, developments, and use of Federal troops. -_-_------ Sept. 570 
— Copper. Strikes (Arizona and Montana), 1917 to 1920. Summary, and use of 

PU Eine, Sk ea cee cemen sa 5h os i se Sept. 568-9 
—— Strike (Goldfield, Nev.), 1907, and use of Federal troops._...................---.--.. Sept. 567 
—— Strike (Morenci, Ariz), June 1903, and use of Federal troops. -_-_-._.......-.-----.-.- Sept. 566-7 
—— Strikes (Coeur d’Alene, Idaho), 1892 and 1899, and use of Federal troops-_-----.---- Sept. 564-5, 566 
Pullman strike 1894. Summary of developments and use of Federal troops---.-.-....-.-..- Sept. 565-6 
Railroad strikes of 1877. Federal troops, use of, and States to which sent-__..........-. Sept. 564 
Railroad wage controversy, 1941. Background; Emergency Board appointed September 

10, 1941, findings of, and compromise settlement arranged December 1, 1941_........... Dee. 1421-5 
Statistics. Trend, by year 1935-40, by month January 1940 to August 1941; analysis, by 

ee TO nee oe eee ocbicedgtnsccscbatntedee July 146-57; 
Aug. 454-69; Sept. 693-705; Oct. 968-80; Nov. 1187-99; Dec. 1407-18 

Steel industry. Strike, 1919, developments and use of Federal troops......-....-..----- Sept. 569 
Streetcar workers. Strike, Denver, 1929. and use of Federal troops----......--....----- Sept. 570 


Strikes and lock-outs. Recent, by month, May to October 1941, and comparison with 


preceding 5-year period_............... July 145; Aug. 454; Sept. 693; Oct. 967; Nov. 1186; Dec. 1406 
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Industrial disputes, foreign countries: Page 
Canada. Munitions plant taken over by Government after conciliation failed (April 
Boa cbn tl tedden bic ciodds SL dneinknee~sbalesiscceuectavecuccece July 80-1 
—— Wartime measure amended, September 16, 1941_____.______ .... Nov. 1155-6 
—— World War 1914-18. Mining, coal. Gov ernment | measures taken after stoppage s of 
SO I a a ei oo ec Midsic ce wndae Kecdubbae July 80-1 
Sweden. Workers involved, time lost, causes, and results, by year or specified period, 
FE ES SEC epee Fetes.) wT ee 5 eee REE Rey fae intivscotmmdnuds weet}? 
Industrial-reseerch laboratories. Professional-personnel requirements. Findings of BLS 
survey for Army-Navy Munitions Board summarized._____________- : Oct. 875-6 
Instruments industries. Scientific (industrial and laboratory); surgic al (and apparatus): 
dental goods (and equipment). Wage determinations effective September 23, 1941 3 Nov. 1204 


International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Annual meeting 

1941, notice of, and officers for coming year Riemeksud iss lessees Dec. 1456 
International Labor Conference: 

Extraordinary or special session, Columbia University, New York, October 27 to Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, sammary of proceedings ._.__.._..............__.- , Dec. 1448-50 
Session to be held October 1941 announced, with summary account of pest meetings. _._. Sept. 616-17 
Iron and steel industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941 : July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dee. 1584 

Iron (gray) jobbing foundries. Minimum-wage order for industry, effective November 3, 
ee so pigedwonsscssuien ee Ce velehibecs : 7 ee pe F at : Novy. 1293 


Jewelry Industry. Minimum wage order effective Nov. 1, 1941. __- Sept. 715 
Jewish Labor, General Federation of. Palestine. Growth, 1925—40 Oct. 965 
Knit-goods industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941 July 163; 


Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dee. 1584 
Knitted and men’s woven underwear, and commercial knitting industries. Minimum-wage 
order effective November 24, 1941__....__._. PME ONE LIER. : Dec. 1577 


Labor costs. Canada. Wages as percent of value added to products by manufacturing 
processes, by year, 1929-38______.___- “ : wo : Oct. 1026 
Labor displacement. Tobacco industry (cigars) Mechanization resulting in, and con- 


ei ee eS aoa ooen aaccdmes ; July 95-8 
Labor-management cooperation. Hosiery (full fashione d) industry. ‘Background, rehabili- 
ee a . alvip. ..------- Nov. 1180-§ 
Labor relations department created in Los Angeles superior court - my = = Abe July 137-8 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
British Trade Union Congress. Annual convention, 1941. Proceedings, summary of... Dec. 1457-9 
Palestine. General Federation of Jewish Labor, growth of, 1925-40 ill so Silt Oct. 965 
Switzerland. Trade-Unions, Affiliated Swiss, membership 1939 and 1940___- . Oct. 966 
Labor standards. Defense workers. Resolution of 1941 convention of International Associ- 
ation of Governmental Labor Officials. _.........-..._..--_.--.--.---- iedeick ye ween Dec. 1455 
Labor turn-over: 
Manufacturing industries. Monthly rates, “April to September 1941 eee A July 160-4; 
Aug. 473-7; Sept. 710-14; Oct. 984-8; Nov. 1297-1301; Dec. 1581-5 
Retail stores (Boston). General discussion of sage > Aug. 325-4 
Laundry industry. New York. Minimum-wage order of 1938, gains in earnings since Sept. 622-3 


Laws. (See Legislation.) 
Leather, leather-trimmed and sheep-lined garments industry. Wage determination effective 
May 13, 1938, for jackets, extended to cover all leather, leather-trimmed, and sheep-lined 
garments, effective September 19, 1941... ......____.-. 2 eee idecinttenraakcd Git. ae 
Legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Economic background, objectives, provisions and admin- 


Ee lg re ath Shy ingen tet CS Sm, Sie 46 ee _...--- Aug. 297-304 
Davis-Bacon (Prevailing Wage) Act and Walsh-He aley (P ublie Contracts) Act. Com- 
le kn wan garadcdhendesersna ee lw 


&-hour workday law suspended. Laborers and mechanics employed by Ww: ar Depart- 
ment in Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, by Executive orders of June 


eh  andesetbrenemenrepeanteceiindaerned Aug. 479: Oct. 880 
—— Laborers and mechanics employed by War Department within United States by 

ee censor anand einiinrerainsece Oct. 880 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Amendment empowering Administrator to set piece rate ‘s for 

Puerto Rican needlework home work:'rs commensurate with hourly minimum _-----. Sept. 717 
Housing. Negro workers, defense areas. Public Law No. 849 (76th Cong.) as amended 

by Public Law No. 42 (77th Cong.). Allocations under... --_.........-.---.-----.--- Sept. 647 
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Legislation, United States, Federal and general—Continued. 


Page 
Industrial disputes. Federal troops used in connection with. Constitutional and 
Bg EES a EE Ra ES ee ee eee Sept. 561-2 
Labor. Conference on, Eighth National (Washington, November 12-14, 1941). Pro- 
“Meedings, CN Nil elites isa asec binieeonndbiise aciitnitibncaditilim tates Dec. 1450-1 
Minimum-wage laws and orders, State. Summary and discussion of status, as of August 
By BOG... esas} Ueda cebiisnncscste attipesinnse se chien stihl nnaahies dpbapibéias aed Sept. 572-7 
—— For laundry; dry-cleaning; retail trade; beauty culture, restaurant and hotel; general 
and professional offices; fish, fruit and vegetable packing and canning; manufacturing 
other than fish, fruit, and vegetable; and other industries. Provisions summarized __- Sept. 57¢ 
Prison labor. Laws passed, 1929 to 1941, to prevent competition of products with those 
CRiee Ee: ON hak Ss oes kik a cht ess ta a ees A. cieestbiiinn ccd. Sept. 57 
Public contracts. Walsh-Healey Act compared with Davis-Bacon Act as to coverage, 
labor provisions, administration, and enforcement__-_-_...........--...--.----.--...--- July 122-37 


Saturday half holiday suspended. Coast Guard civil employees within the United States 

and in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, by Execi.tive orders of July 5 and August 20, 

ee Se ee ciclinisi plated ntheanchtimgitn tat Jaoriat cath i asngnatendncigh ome men cniiiaatn aaa tk apm Aug, 365; Oct. 881-2 
—— War Department civil employees within the United States and in Canal Zone, Puerto 

Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, by Executive orders of July 5 and August 20, 1941__ Aug. 365; Oct. 881-2 
Sugar Act, Federal, of 1937. Determinations of minimum wage issued under, for sugar- 


Gammes ee Cnn a aia on adi onin 5s otek dideinicc neo seinen pthc abacaalons July 167-9 
Unemployment compensation. State provisions as of August 1, 1941, by State_______- Sept. 625-33 
Vacations, certain Federal services. Executive order authorizing pay in lieu of_.__--.-- Aug. 415-16 
Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Actand Davis-Bacon (Prevailing Wage) Act. Com- 

SE On POUUIIOUNG sss ecedcscdsccsaccnconce A Sh te SP a oe >, SORE FS eee July 122-37 

Legislation, United States, by States: 
Alabama. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____._.....___- Sept. 631 
Alaska. Minimum wage. Flat-rate law, coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941__.____ Sept. 577 
——— Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_____._____-_._- sera Sept. 631 
Arizona. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__..._.__-___--- Sept. 631 
Arkansas. Minimum wage. Flat-rate law, coverage and rates, as of August 1, i1941____ Sept. 577 
—— Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__...........-..-__.-- Sept. 631 


California. Los Angeles Superior Court. Labor-relations department established; ex- 


planatory statement concerning----_-- SERN SE by sn io a AE: Se a" July 137-8 

- Unemployment eompanesticn, | provisions as of ee Sept. 631 
Colorado. Unemployment corr pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_______- bo aa he Sept. 631 
Connecticut. Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_____.______- Sept. 631 
Delaware. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___..__._.__-- Sept. 631 
District of Colurbia. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__-- Sept. 631 
Florida. Unern ployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_._.._.._..._._._- Sept. 631 
Georgia. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___....._.____-- Sept. 631 
Hawaii. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____- a adi Sept. 631 
Idaho. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__._......__.____- Sept. 631 
Illinois. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__.....__....-__- Sept. 631 
Indiana. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__........._.-_- Sept. 631 
Iowa. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_............._._-. Sept. 632 
Kansas. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____...._._._.___- Sept. 632 
Kentucky. Minimum-wageorders. Coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941__._....___- Sept. 576 
—— Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_............-___--.___- Sept. 632 
Louisiana. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____._...__.__- Sept. 632 
Maine. Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___......._...____. Sept. 632 
Maryland. Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____._._______- Sept. 632 
Massachusetts. Unemployment cor pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941......_._.- Sept. 632 
Michigan. Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___...._.._.____ Sept. 632 
Minnesota. Minitrum-wage orders, coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941___._________. Sept. 576 
—— Uner ployn ent corr pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_........___...__-____ Sept. 632 
Mississippi. Unerr ployn ent corm pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__ ae Sept. 632 
Missouri. Unemployn ent com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_....._________- Sept. 632 
Montana. Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1,941_____-  inccienniaath Sept. 632 
Nebraska. Unemployrr ent corr pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____......____-- Sept. 632 
Nevada. Minirum wage. Flat-rate law, coverage and rates, as of Aucust 1, 1941______- Sept. 577 
—— Unemployment cor pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____________- Bie Me Sept. 632 
New Hampshire. Unerr ployrrent cor pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941._____-_- Sept. 632 
New Jersey. Unemployn ent cor pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_......__.___- Sept. 632 
New Mexico. Unemployment conpensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_.......____- Sept. 632 
New York. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_._..._..______- Sept. 632 


North Carolina. Unemployment compensation, provisions of Augtst 1, 1941_._.._._ ___- Sept. 633 








1941) 
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Page 
North Dakota. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941. ______.._- Sept. 633 
Ohio. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941.................-..- Sept. 633 
Oxlahoma. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_.............- Sept. 633 
Oregon. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___......-........ Sept. 633 
Pennsylvania. Uneir ployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_._________. Sept. 633 
Puerto Rico. Minimum wage. Flat-rate law, coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941___- Sept. 577 
Rhode Island. Unemployment com pensatiun, provisions as of August 1, 1941__.......... Sept. 633 
South Carolina. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___.....-- Sept. 633 
South Dakota. Minimum wage. Flat-rate law, coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941_- Sept. 577 
Rin betes acudickiscase Sept. 633 
Tennessee. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941. .........__--- Sept. 633 
Texas. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941...................- Sept. 633 
Utah. Self-help cooperatives. Provisions of 1941 acts. .................--..-.---------- Aug. 439-40 
——— Unemployment com pensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941___.--- ae ee eee re Sept. 633 
Vermont. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_............._-- Sept. 633 
Virginia. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__............--- Sept. 633 
Washington. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_____._____- Sept. 633 
West Virginia. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941_......._. Sept. 633 
Wisconsin. Minimum-wage orders, coverage and rates, as of August 1, 1941_______- ore Sept. 576 
—— Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941__.__.._.__.._....---- Sept. 633 
Wyoming. Unemployment compensation, provisions as of August 1, 1941____---- ila Sept. 633 
Legislation, foreign countries: 
Australia. Child-Endowment Act, assented to on April 7, 1941. Provisions......._..... Sept. 718-19 
—— National Security (Employment) Regulations, effective December 13, 1940, 
SOW itcaiis eines cecti ce alee En nd LR Mihi cdiin ccc ecosecs Sept. 609, 610 
Belgium. Work spreading. Decree issued jointly May 7, 1941, by Ministries of Labor, 
Interior, Economic Affairs, and Fimance.-.-...................-.-.------- ..... Oct. 899-900 
Bolivia. Mining industry. Wages to be increased to compensate for rise in prices in 
company stores, decree of June 20, 1940__........._..-.__-_-_.----.-- va Oct. 991 


Bulgaria. Social insurance, compulsory. Salaried and professional workers. Law of 
ener e 15 BO COR ss sit ik ebb in cdciiintcncvcctidibadbaus _.. Nov. 1206-7 


Canada. Accident compensation. P. C. 19/4600, extending Government Employees’ 


Compensation Act to trainees. Provisions_ __......_..--- Oct. 960-1 
—— Coal operations, World War I period. Director given control by order P. C. 1725, 

A ee eee wre j Tee July 80-1 
—— Controller appointed for munitions plant (Hamilton) by eer P. C. 3040. Pro- 

TRA DEE 6 feet bins < sadn in iens os. = " Tews tata sah July 80 
—— Credit unions. Years w hen enabling legislation was paseed, by Provi an . Sept. 656-7 
—— Industrial Disputes Investigation Act amended by P. C. 7307, September 16, 1941._. Novy.1155-6 
—— Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, two amendments. Summary of provisions_- Aug. 472 
— Minimum-wage rate on Government contracts increased by order in council of May 

nn ee ee ee ee ay ae ee SS en Aug. 366 
— Price-regulation order (P. C. 8527) effective November 17, 1941, provisions__....._-. Dec. 1394-6 
— Unemployment insurance. Law of August 1940 effective July 1, 1941, provisions... Sept. 641-3 
—— Wage rates. Orders in council P. C. 8253 restricting.....................--.--..---- Dec. 1392-4 
—— Wartime Prices and Trade Board powers extended by orders P. C. 6834 and 6835, 

Ee Se ee ee ee Te eee re Nov. 1154-5 
“— Rica. Medical examinations made compulsory for domestic workers, by decree 

I a a eee dadsdecscensune pibiiies Aug. 444-5 
4, pa ador. 8-hour law of 1927 (commercial employees) strengthened by law of August 

EE aS ee ee ee a Oct. 992 
France. Hours of work in mines and quarries. Decrees of July 18, 1941, increasing__.-- Nov. 1287 
— Wage allowances, supplementary. Decree of May 23, 1941, provisions__............ Oct. 1027-8 
— Wage stabilization. Decrees of November 10, 1939, and May 31, 1940____....______- Oct. 1027 
Germany. Child labor compulsory in agriculture by Government regulation, 1941___- Sept. 612 
—— Cooperative associations, decree providing for transfer to Labor Front, February 28, 

a ey oy Pee mpm Aug. 436-7 
—— Family-allowance system, ordinance effective January 1, 1941, modifying_..._.__..... Nov. 1289-90 
— Wage deductions simplified by order of July 1, 1941___.._....-....--- --.------ Nov. 1288-9 
Great Britain. Coal-mining industry. Essential Work Order of May 15, 1941. Provi- 

Sr ee a ee a a a Aug. 369-71 
—— Defense (General) Regulations of 1939. Essential work order under, for building 

and civil-engineering, June 9, 1941, provisions..__....................-_.--..-.-- ...... Sept. 613-15 
—— Essential Work (General Provisions) Order of 1941, amendment to. Provisions... Nov 116-4 
—— Essential Work Orders of 1941 (Merchant Navy and Coal Mining). Provisions.... Aug. 368-71 


—— Local authorities. Retention of employees, provision in order of September 9, 1941- Dec, 1405 
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Leg'slation, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Great Britain. Merchant Navy. Essential Work Order effective May 26,1941. Provisions. Aug. 368, 
—— National Health Insurance, Contributory Pensions, and Workmen’s Compensation 


Act, GE A TBO... . DUG a Ss ce ie eae ea ho ec cee Oct. 910-12 
-—— Price Control Act of July 22, 1941. Provisions. ....................-2 22-22 2 Nov, 1159-¢ 
—— Sick leave. Civil-defense full-time (paid) volunteers granted pay for, by regulations 
CEO FOG, Fee ian hhh cent ei ea . Ca esa Bk ook Nov. 120s 
—— War Damage Act of 1941 to provide compensation for air-raid or other losses due to 
Cee Wien: OCU 9 sk sa i et Rh i se bis Aug. 371 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Law as | amended August 1940. Rates and list of 
enna Ce I ios 5 ssi hiss oe So ns RE RN iin Sept. 643 
—— (Scotland). Agriculture declared ‘‘essential work’’ by order of October 2, 1942 13 am Dec. 140 
Ireland. Profits and wages. Emergency order (No. 83) of May 1941, restricting__._____ Oct. 992-4 
New Zealand. National Service Emergency Regulations of June 1940, under Emergency 
Resmiebiens Set af CORR: Des ok sis bis ai ash, Ce ee as Sept. 609, 6! 
—— Social Security Act of September 14, 1938, amendments of 1940 and October 3, 1941. 
Rc dectiesionhbblgladtttngeh. nits sibs Sib ibeE Gis edhe e-- Dee, 1441-: 
Norway. Compulsory labor. Decree April 15, 1941, introducing system similar to 
Cea aera ... a kien chs i i pan 5 ed Oct. 99: 
—— Leaving jobs and discharge of workers, without permission of Government, pro- 
hibited (19 industries). Decree of March 27, 1941. Provisions..................._____ July 81-2 
Peru. Compulsory social-insurance system. Decree of February 18, 1941, amending 
CRN ahs CR A titan chink titans wt sine ibid sabints Seaweed ciectcen Oct. 912 
South Africa, Union of. Defense regulations, February 1941. Provisions_..........._. Sept. 609-1 
—— Factories Act of April 10, 1941. Provisions_..........-...--.-.---22-- 22-2. Dee. 1462-4 
——— Industrial Conciliation Act of 1937. Agreement under not revocable by Controller 
sper TESS Ce as on ie eh a el ts re neh isk ge kc cee Sept. 609-1( 
Spain. Family allowances increased and marriage loans provided, by decree of February ; 
Fe BOE i. Cn i a hk BENT GE Oh. Sah hw nition ck cides Nov. 1291 
Switzerland. Family allowances for men in military service. Orders of December 
i COG. £6 a hh a MN Le ibe Ltt ined bteititlincébiiinweselecedece Nov. 1166-7 
Legislative sessions. Federal and State, to be convened in 1942. Date and length of session, 
ey Ri 5s iii i ER al inde emivtitbatinidbdbimibnetewaseces Nov. 1220 
Living standards. Denmark. Lowered under German occupation. Production, cost of 
living, and wholesale price indexes covering period_...........-.-...---.---.---..-_----. . Aug. 366-8 
Lumber and timber-products industry. Description, labor force, and scope of BLS study, 
i cdl nc cps bidiet edt a tennant icitht mctttnbbbassdhvecdsétncoesccvccen. July 188-94 
Lamber industry: 
Douglas fir. Production, employment, wages, and prices. Findings of study made in 
ik. ccntciiibcile tists ddcnncceassoteccshbuaswdnes eutadsbtbavhedcesnenanandm .. Oct. 849-61 
Injuries, 1940. Frequency and severity statistics, causes, and preventive measures which 
ene Sips iia i stinks A Sahn is cwaet ce slecccsetosccn Oct. 957-9 
Minimum-wage order effective November 3, 1941 haha wl beliiedeteethibnmt eee aeeintonnnin’ Nov. 1293 
Planing mills. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_.._......... July 164; 
; Aug. 477; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Sawmills. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941__......____..._- July 164; 
Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dec. 1585 
Machine-tool industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_........... BOG. bi ieee July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Schedules of operation according to shifts worked, Jume 1941_..................------...- Oct. 876-9 
Marriage loans. Spain. Decree of February 22, 1941, providing for..................---..-- Nov. 1291 
Mattress, quilt, and pillow industries. Puerto Rico. Minimum wage rate set, effective 
this cei ek Sei ea rebe Seen eds bek Bice et isbn s connewccneceee Oct. 990 
Medical and hospital care. Peru. Workers’ hospitals, plan for 12, and opening of first unit 
re Os a Seah a SEs oko wees ee nn cecwne Oct. 919-20 


Medical service (Including dental service). FSA program, summarized as of June 30, 1941... Dec. 1385-7 
Metalwork, structural and ornamental. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to Sep- 


WE Be nccdcs ccd Riss ee July 164; Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1291; Dec. 1585 
Migrants. Farm labor. FSA «ssistanse to, summary of, and status, 1941_-...........-..-- Dec. 1382-5 
Migration: 

Agricultural. Atlantic coast workers in potato and strawberry crops--....-....--------- Aug. 406-8 
California. Agricultural and ‘abr migrants to, 1935-40. Sections of origin, routes, and 
8 a aie cai Cd ides wackibibaesheetuncndsncascacten July 18-34 


Cannery workers (Del.). Living conditions, remuneration and family characteristics... Aug. 408-10 
Families displaced by defense projects. Camps, permanent and mobile, and housing, 
provided by Farm Security Administration, as of 1941_....................----.--..-. Oct. 927-30 
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Migration—C ontinued. 
New Jersey. Potato workers, vegetable, fruit, and berry pickers. Characteristics and 
a NT ean a oe en eee 
Milling industry. Characteristics; trends in labor productivity, and factors affecting; and 
FE a en ne A eee ee 
Mineral industries. Injury statistics, 1940, preliminary, summarized__................____. 
Minimum wage, United States: 
Beauty shops. Full week’s pay for women working 4 days or more (provision of several 
I aici aitccisencdienincntcndiiacs since a ea sii os unin cbs benwe 
—— Ohio State order provides it must be paid to students working in establishments 
TEE SAORI LS) NE 
Contracts, U.S. Government. Drug and medicine industry. Rate fixed by determina- 
tion of 1939 raised and extended to toilet-preparations industry, effective July 7, 1941__- 
—— Evaporated-milk industry. Determination effective November 3, 1941___________- 
—— Furniture (metal) industry. Determination effective May 13, 1939, extended to 
additional metal articles, effective July 28, 1941_...........-.---2-2- 
—— Instruments industries (scientific industrial and laboratory, surgical instruments 
and apparatus, and dental goods and equipment). Determinations eflective Septem- 
—— Leather and sheep lined jackets. Determination effective May 13, 1938, extended 
to include all leather, leather-trimmed, and sheep lined garments, effective September 
—— Paint and varnish industry. Determination effective November 6, 1941_...._.._-- 
—— Structural-clay-products industry. Determination effective January 10, 1941, 
re ae ee ee ee a 
— Tagindustry. Rate under determination effective October 31, 1938, raised effective 
BG SABER TS IEE. ae oan tT oT eee 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Court decisions.) 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Clay-products industry. Rate set, effective September 1, 


— Clothing (women’s apparel) industry. Order effective September 29, 1941_.......-- 
—— Drug, medicine, and toilet-preparations industry. Order effective July 7, 1941_._--- 
—— Employees affected by statutory rate effective October 24, 1939, as of July 1, 1941, 
i ene Gn bieitns Ghar do badc cedbieiieaddices thebidaddwennwete 
—— Furniture (wood) industry. Order effective Novess SL SE ate Ae 
—— Garment industries (shirts, single pants, and allied). Rate set effective September 
Sr Es Beta Ahh oases gecadttdweawd scccecsewee - et a es . es 
—— Garment industries (women’s and children’ s). ‘Rate: set, effective ‘Se -pter m aber 29, 


—— Hosiery (seamless) industry. Order effective September 15, 1941, superseding 
Sg aaa. dp ee pe ts Ba a EMT AS 
—— Iron (gray) Jobbing foundries induatry. Order effectiv e Nov em ber 3, 1941. - 

—— Jewelry-manufacturing industry. Order effective November 1, 1941 a 
Knitted and men’s woven underwear and commercial knitting. Order effective 
November 24, 1941, superseding previous order_- Elbe candpadbanaoesedtecs 
—— Lumber industry. Order effective November 3, 1941__........__.. rae as 
—— Paper products (converted) industry. Rates established, effective Tane 30, 1941. — 
-——— Puerto Rico. Needlework industry. Piece rates fixed for home workers, effective 

RE ae a 2 ER ca Et Sal al a OE eT AU Se 
—— Puerto Rico. Needlework (miscellaneous handwork) industry. Order effective 
ST ts EEL, o0ccescenennsn . BE nd EE Ae it 
— Puerto Rico. Rates set, effective May 19, “1941, ‘for industries: Cigarette; cigar; 
full-fashioned hosiery: hair net; mattress, quilt, and pillow; bay oil, bay rum, and 
ellie mn aah aommnmpathndinnan «en 
—— Puerto Rico. Tobacco (leaf) industry. Order effective January 5, 1942__--_- e 
—— Rubber-products industry. Order effective July 28, 1941___..............-----.--. 
—— Shoe industry. Order effective November 3, 1941___.............-.----.-.---.---.- 
—- Textile industry. Rate increased to 37.5 cents, effective June 30, 1941___...-__.-_-- 
—— Woolen industry. Order effective November 24, 1941___._.-.__--.-.--.------------ 
New York. Confectionery and laundry industries. Orders issued in 1938, gains in earn- 





Retail stores (Boston). Massachusetts Commission, mandatory order, provisions_------ 
State orders. Guaranteed weekly wage and other provisions aimed to correct abuses, 

MR A I ie TE SEE ET, ETS, =. 
—— Specific industries and general. Tabular analysis of provisions as of August 1, 1941__- 
Sugar-beet and sugarcane labor. Rates determined under Federal Sugar Act of 1937... - 
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Minimum wage, foreign countries: Paga 
Bolivia. Mining industry. Increases to be given to compensate for rise in prices in com- 
pong. cteren, by. Gomme Of: Fame BA OOO orci tticiitie cotien ta dieintdinied ea us3. Oct. 991 
Canada. Workers on Government contracts, increase in rates under order in council 
es ith ih ak Ai Sih eile ccd ected RES. Aug. 36/ 
Great Britain. Cotton weavers. Guaranteed weekly wage provided by collective agree- 
Re ee es a ess Dec. 1579-80 
—— (Scotland). Agriculture. Temporary workers (students, women, and holiday- 
period workers) rates established May 12, 1941_.__- saiiah-teiegessincinaitncnshsasiicalitnslbiateniinuien aes Aug. 480-1 
Spain. Agricultural labor. Order of May 27, 1941, fixing rates for Provinces of Toledo 
ON ee Aug. 506-7 


Mining, United States: 
Coal (anthracite). ‘‘Bootleg’’ operations, extent of in recent years, and 1941 program to 


OU is as eis ii ark co a ee I. iS Misti Sept. 618-19 
—— Production, productivity of labor, and degree of mechanization, by year, 1936—40__-_- Sept. 618 
Coal (bituminous). Appalachian agreement, July 5, 1941. Provisions........._.______- Aug. 374-82 
—— Check weighman. Provisions in Appalachian agreement of June 19, 1941_____.___. Aug. 375-6 
—— 1941 wage negotiations, and district and price factors affecting differentials____.._.__ Aug. 293-7 
—— Preparation and cleaning. ‘Reject clauses’ to be eliminated under Appalachian 
agreemeniee Gunn GB; BOGE cal hatte Sas ect i aa Ue es cs Aug. 378 
Mining. Bolivia. Company stores and wages to be regulated by decree of June 20, 1940_____ Oct. 991 
Motor-vehicle operators. Hours-of-work regulations by Interstate Commerce Commission, 
BOGE Cy SEY a ah ea i hse Scie oa wh ce ie July 165-7 
Murray Industry Council Pian. C. I. O. plan to increase efficiency in defense program, out- 
i Sa Sh 2h Th cthaesnwecnncesccebttbalictatinabbiimiiceloss Dec. 1453 


National Defense Mediation Board. (See wnder Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Needlework industry. Puerto Rico: 
Home workers. Piece rates fixed, effective October 12, 1941.............------.----2 2. Sept. 717 
Miscellaneous handwork. Minimum-wage order effective January 5, 1942_............. Dec. 1577-8 
Negro workers: 
Canneries (Delaware). Migrants. Living conditions, remuneration, and family char- 


EE ee wa ea ee ae Seen Sako eg Iee me eee Aug. 408-10 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices, to prevent discrimination. Created by 
I EE TE GL REY Np ee ae Ya Aug. 398 
Farm operators. By States and by ownership or tenant status, 1940_..............____- Aug. 399-401 
Housing. Defense areas. Projects planned and under way, as of June 1941_____..___-_- Sept. 647 
Old-age insurance. Characteristics under system__................-..-.__-------.-_.__ Aug. 402-5 
Placer ents, industrial. Increase during period January to May 1941, by State___...._.. Oct. 925-6 
Potese and siram erry Grams Gatiemere G008s) no 5 ne nee cece neon o-se-- Aug. 406-8 
Negroes. Training. Carpentry, educational research and domestic-work courses in Tuskegee 
and Hampton Institutes and in Yazoo City, Miss., respectively_.......................-. Sept. 620-1 
Nutrition: 
Foods, adequate. National policy in United States, in relation to wage earners (Perkins) - July 1-8 
Germany. Food consumption by workers’ families compared with American families’ 
enone Aug. 286-91 
Old-age insurance. Negro workers. Characteristics under system_.......................-. Aug. 402-5 
Older workers: 
Aging as an industrial health problem, and factors in job placement___.........._...._-- Sept. 672-4 
Los Angeles 40-plus club for women, summary of activities..........................-... Aug. 393-4 
Overtime, United States: 
Defense industries. Extent of, in March and in June 1941__...........-. Aug. 362-3, 365; Nov. 1146-7 
Pay for, in relation to costs and profits. Amalysis.............-...........-.-.----.--.-. July 9-17 
Overtime. South Africa. Factories Act of 1941, provisions._.....................-----..-.. Dec. 1463 
Oyster industry. New Jersey (Cumberland Co.), migrant workers......................... Aug. 411 
Paint and varnish industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941__....................---.---- July 164; 
Aug. 477; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Wage determination effective November 6, 1941_..............2222--- 22 Nov. 1294-5 
Paper and pulp industry, United States. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to Sep- 
CO cn cadentbienl esate cs hein July 164; Aug. 477; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Paper and pulp industry, Canada. Training program for technical wartime force, sum- 
EONS E RS =e EGO A Te eS ae tae July 76-8 


Paper products, converted, industry. Minimum wage rates made effective June 30, 1941, 
ee ral ‘Ta Os fist nokia EEA ce tdedinsssttnscsssnce July 170 
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Pay rolls: Page 
Federal service (civilian and military), by major functional group, June 1940 and June 
FINO oo etic cca stescwecscwwoccotesbields awn mebissbaladiasblapecdewis cess seeweueuss. Dec. 1361-7 
Federal, State, and locai governments, by type of governmental unit, January 1941 PSE: Nov. 1171 
State and local governments, by type of governmental unit, January 1941; indexes, by 
type of governmental unit, quarterly, January 1940 to January 194#1__......._.__..... Nov. 1169, 1171 
Petroleum refining. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941..__________- July 164; 


Aug. 477; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Population, United States, estimated, for years 1940, 1945, and 1950, and number and percent 


Say ee en ee ae Ie GO as ge a Ss Baki, indo ce nines CEs 50s .. Nov. 1172-3 
Population, foreign countries: 
Colombia, and Department of Atl4ntico. Census of 1938___._- SL Nov. 1173, 1175-6 
Finland. Committee appointed by Government. Summary of report suggesting 
ey COD. ss ows od Sheldon ac Sodan Bese MD Abdi end conn Sept. 719-20 


Post-war period. Plans for. ILO resolution (Conference October 27 to November 5, 1941). Dec. 1449-50 
Price control, United States. Orders (price-ceiling) issued February 17 to September 20, 


RINNE SS FETS a eRe as ee RI Nae a LE ee ee Nov. 1100-2 
Price control. Canada. Order (P. C. 8527) effective November 17, 1941, provisions Ba hiialikines Dec. 1394-6 
Prices. Commodity markets as affected by war years 1939-41 (Nelson)_.................. Nov. 1071-1102 


Printing and pubiishing. Book and job; newspapers and periodicals. Labor turn-over. 
Monthly rates, April to September 1941___-- July 164; Aug. 477; Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
Prison labor: 
Federal and State prisons. Summary of systems; trends in population, employment, 
and production; employment status by State; productive employment in relation to 
sex, by State; weekly working hours; percent of prisoners productively employed, by 
State and by hours per week; types of industry, by State; types of product; sale of goods; 


and production under public works and ways system, by State, 1940 (Jones) ______.__. Sept. 578-606 
Production, United States: 
Lumber (softwoods and other kinds). West coast as percentage of whole country, 1925-40_ Oct. 841 
Milling industry. Conditions 1919-40__ a onus bade aes 4 July 83-94 
Production. Denmark. By commodity groups, Indexes (1935= 100), years “1989 and 1941. sii Aug. 367 
Productivity of labor: 
Manufacturing, bituminous-coal mining, and railroads. Indexes 1937-41__......_._____- Dec. 1388-91 
Milling industry. Changes in, 1919-40, factors affecting, and employment prospects____. July 83-04 
Mining, com {anthyacite). Dy year, 1006-60. ... 2.2 ck sc cence sk .. Sept. 618-19 


Portland-cement industry. Summary of development 1919 to 1940, and factors affecting. Oct. 862-74 
Standards and speed-up on various operations. Collective-agreement provisions con- 


ee ONS oc 5d Shae FESS I CURE ate Se dd dwh de wen stb swetbahs UGE swedadewlasdes Nov. 1134-6 
Tobacco industry (cigars). Hand and machine is NO rttetiwninncbl aces July 95-8 
Profits, United States. Overtime pay in relation to____...._-- Sei? = earl ARMs Sepeeeny 4 eee’ July 9-17 
Profits. ireland. Restrictions on, under emergency order (No. 83) of May _ | a ee Oct. 992-4 
Promotion. Retail stores (Boston). Avenues of, and policies of employers._............... Aug. 324-5 
Racial discrimination: 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices created June 25, 1941, by Executive order... Aug. 398 
i OE, scale cine eqent-imaunsebinsin mn petamiininnd July 21-2 
Radios and phonographs. Laborturn-over. Moathl) rates, April to September 1941__...._. July 164; 
Aug. 477, Sept. 713; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1585 
Raffia handbag industry. Puerto Rico. Minimnm wage rate set, effective May 19, 1941_._- Oct. 991 
Railroads. Wage controversy. Emergency Board appointed September 10, 1941, findings, 
and compromise settlement reached December 1, 1941__.........--....-.-------------------- Dee. 1421-5 
Rationing: 
Germany. Food. Development, 1939-41; weekly ration as of July 1941; and special 
rations for certain workers; First and Second World Wars—policies followed_............ Aug. 283-6 
Great Britain. Clothing, system effective June 1, 1941, with sample lists for men and for 
ES a ee eT July 73 
—— Food. Changes, July 1, 1941, and civilian and Army allowances per week Septem- 
EE ES ES Ee ee eee ee ae ee a Dec. 1402 
Rayon and allied products; rayon and silk goods. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to 
ee ON one iii talcinsansconvcs July 164; Aug. 477; Sept. 713-14; Oct. 988; Nov. 1300-1; Dec. 1585 
Rayon and silk industry. Characteristics; and scope of BLS study in 1940____......._......-- Aug. 482-7 
Recreation. Community. Activities, and expenditures for, in 1940 (from report of National 
I al ante cei ete acti menin abasiosamewcne Nov. 1213-14 
Rehabilitation. Farm families, through loans from Federal Security Administration a Oct. 930 


Rehabilitation, vocational. (See inverted title.) 








a i —~ = 
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Rents, United States: Page 
Control of. Measures for suggested by OP M; fair-rent committees, functions of...._.___. Dee. 148-9 
District of Columbia. Level as of 1941, and relation to incomes........................__. Nov. 1230-4 
Rents, Belgium. Allowance (gauged by size of family) to part-time workers_._...........___. Oct. 899 
Research, industrial. Laboratoriesfor. Professional-personnel requirements._......_.____ Oct. 87 4 

R¢ail prices: 
Coal. Anthracite and bituminous. Average rates, June, March, and September 1941_... Sept. 775-s. 
Dec. 1.59% 


Electricity. Changes in rates March to June and June to September 1941... Aug. 518-19; Nov. 1313 14 
Food. Average by item, 51 large cities combined; indexes by commodity group and all 


items combined, by cities, May to October 1941_..........-....-.---.-2 July 233-9 

Aug. 513-18; Sept. 769-74; Oct. 1042-8; Nov. 1307-13; Dec. 1589-9; 

Gas. Changes in rates March to June and June to September 1941___.________ Aug. 518-19; Nov. 1313-14 

War conditions, effect of and changes from June 1939 to August 1941__............_.___ Nov. 1096-11() 
(See also Price control.) 

Retirement: 
Disabled civil-service annuitants. Causes of disability and death among, in 1940____.___. Oct. 910 
Federal employees. Operations in 1940 summarized__..............-.-------2---2--2. Oct. 909-1 


Rice-milling industry. Characteristics, and scope and method of BLS survey inspring of 1941. Nov. 1274-9 
Rubber industry: 


Boots and shoes. Laborturn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941____________ July 164 
Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dee. 1585 
Tires. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941.___.__......._.______ July 161; 


Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dee. 15s5 
Rubber-products industry. Minimum wage order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective 


Bunler Th, TOR ae io Lt Sih oo cent Sa gS Se Bet stedin cw eee le wee cnsce Aug. 479-5 
Rural rehabilitation. FSA program for. Summary of status, 1941. ...............----...- Dee. 1379-2 
Saturday half-holiday: 

Suspended. Civil employees of Coast Guard within United States and in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii, by Executive orders of July 5and August 20, 1941_....._..._._- Aug. 365; Oct. 881-2 

—— Civil employees of War Department within United States and in Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, by Executive orders of July 5and August 20, 1941___._- Aug. 365; Oct. 881-2 
Savings. Workers’ families in 1940, estimate of by National Resources Commiitee____.___.._-. July 62-3 

Seamen. Welfare committee for, in Port of London, in accordance with ILO recommenda- 

HOM ..-- - -- nnn nn oon nnn nn no nnn nnn nn non ne none ene none ene e noe =~ 2-222 -2- +22 ee eee Sept. 613 

Self-help: 
Cooperatives (Utah). Development 1935-41, legislation 1941, and status of active associa- 
Ce CRUE TE, 5c dicen cntttln cts ibe tb diinindemuciiamnncqnecbvesccocesece Aug. 438-43 
District of Columbia. Washington Self-Help Exchange. Activities to 1940...........__- July 35-49 
Sharing work. Belgium. Reduction of hours to spread employment, in textile, dress, and 

diamond industfies ordered by decree, May 7, 1941._..._..........----.--.-------..--.----.- Oct. 899-900 

Shifts: 
Defense industries. Operations, March 1941__...............-.-..-----------...---..-.- Aug. 355-65 
Defense plants. Utilizationof system, as of June 1941, and factors preventing expansion in 
NR aXe wages Big Enbass Sad aebsswedadlaticeucbbesstsncvesséensccsdiie Nov. 1140-7 
Split. New York State minimum-wage provisions intended to discourage employment 
Se ee Se i en aeentiperbadatonanascaeddiheeereseee Sept. 574 
Shipbuilding industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_.....................-.-.-.---- July 164 
Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dec. 1585 
Stabilization for duration of emergency through collective agreements_-_--........-.--- Oct. 880-1 
Shut-downs. Week-end. Defense industries. Extent of practice, March 1941_.........-- Aug. 359-61 
Sick leave. Great Britain. Civil-défense voluntcers, full time (paid). Full pay, provided 

Te oe aa, on coer pateneesietanpwencdocecdsaecet sie Nov. 1208 
Sickness statistics. Civil-service annuitants. Disability among in 1940, causes_-_---_.---.-- Oct. 91 
Silk and rayon goods. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_-_-._.._-- July 164 


Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dee. 158: 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941. July 164; 
Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dee. 1585 
Social insurance: 
Bulgaria. Compulsory, for salaried and professional workers. Law of January 17, 1941, 
WOWONMOMS. . 2. nos ss scntdben ecb tebhnne- cusunontncenctbadioennoranrecccecconcecsseesoce Nov. 1206-7 
Germany. Sickness, invalidity, old-age, survivors’, and accident, adjustment to war 
Dee cee i ect. ci Mien edvncsenpentnne td gdibewws cae wits bslen anne Dec. 1438-41 
Great Britain. National Health Insurance, Contributory Pensions, and Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1941. Summary of provisions. -...........--..---.----------- .. Oct. 910-12 
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Social insurance—Continued. 


New Zealand. Social Security Act of September 14, 1938, amended 1940 and October 3, Page 
RR ee ee ee a ree eT ae Dec. 1441-2 

Peru. Compulsory system. Legislation amended by decree of February 18, 1941, pro- 
ye a Oct. 912-19 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus. Laborturn-over. Monthly rates, April to Septem- 
I ES LS ee ee ae es July 164; 
Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dec. 1585 

Sunday work. Great Britain. Discontinuance of practice in aircraft manufacturing recom- 
mended, by Select Committee on National Expenditure...................-..--..-.---.-- Oct. 900-2 


Tag industry. Minimum wage. Rise, effective June 30, 1941, in rate under determination 
6 RE EP aoe ase Ee Seah ete: see COMI eae Nov. 1296 

Technological changes. Hosiery (full fashioned) industry. Extent of, and possible labor 
I a a cc le a cots eens acne a en ita een ee ieee Siete sent dedles Do. ao ses Oct. 829-37 


Textile industry. Minimum-wage. Rate increased to 37.5 cents, effective June 30, 1941_-__- July 170-1 
Textile products. Fabricated, miscellaneous. Description of industry, composition of work- 
ing force, and scope of BL3 survey September 1940__............--.-..--..-------- 22 -- ee Oct. 1012-15 
Tobacco industry: 
Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941_----- July 163; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 713; Oct. 987; Nov. 1300; Dec. 1584 
GCisees. Hand and machine production, 1040. . <<. ccc i ccncdc secon scctésecenecoccce-s- July 95-8 
Leaf. Independent dealers. Characteristics of industry and scope of BLS survey 
I UT ewe July 215-18 
Puerto Rico. Cigar and cigarette. Minimum-wage rate set, effective May 19, 1941__..- Oct. 990 
— Leaf. Minimum wage order effective January 5, 1942_._._...................------ Dec. 1577-8 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws). Labor turn-ov er rates, Sep- 
EER IE 2 LE TN IE SR Co ee Se eee Dee. 1585 
Trade, retail and wholesale. Fair Labor Standards Act does not cover if 75 percent of dollar 
sales value is at retail (Interpretation by Wage and Hour Division effective July 1, 1941) -- Sept. 716 


Training, United States. Employees in retail stores, Boston. Method used for beginners on 
job; plan of Prince School of Store Service Education; and cooperative plan of public-school 


TT eae Aa PORE ERS SPR TERRA Ale wea Aug. 322-3 
Training, foreign countries: 
Canada. For warindustries. Paperand pulpindustry. Program adopted, summary of. July 76-8 
Great Britain. For war industries. Payments to trainees, scheme effective March 31, 
8 ie eS. Sent i Ea Re a RE a age ee ee eee July 74-5 
Unemployment: 
Civilian labor force. By age groups, August and September 1940 and 1941__.........-.-- Nov. 1346-7 
—— By months, Apri! 1940 to October 1941_...........-------- Nov. 1346-7; Dec. 1618 
Hosiery (full-fashioned). Displaced workers. Possibilities of absorpti ion into other 
SD eS Tt eetat anetanaubdanitnaie Oct. 847-8 
Older workers. Los Angeles club for women over 40__....___-----_---------- eee Aug. 393-4 


Pennsylvania. General-assistance recipients, April 1941. Proportion employable, and 
distribution by skill and occupational group. -..........................--....----.---- Aug. 391-3 
Work Projects Administration report. Civilian labor force com parison with 1940 census, 
rural-urban differences, age and sex differences, and percent of workers unemployed, by 
sex and size of place, April 1940 and specified months in 1941. 
Unem ployr ent compensation: 
Claims for and benefits paid, April to September 1941__..._.._...-.....-_-..----..---.-- July 108-11; 
Aug. 425-8; Sept. 638-40; Oct. 905-8; Nov. 1202-5; Dec.1434-7 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Court decisions.) 


Oct. 893-9 


State benefits. Adequacy of. Social Security Board data summarized _..-.........---- Oct. 903-5 

State laws.. Provisions as of August 1, 1941, general summary and by States____..-..--- Sept. 625-33 
Unem ployment insurance: 

Canada. System under law effective July 1, 1941. Provisions._...........-.-.--------.- Sept. 641-3 

Great Britain. Debt of fund paid off March 1941; condition of fund in 1940_._...--...-- July 99-103 

—— Receipts and expenditures, years 1939 and 1940, general and agricultural accounts__. July 100-3 


Vacations with pay, United States: 


Federal employees. Pay \n lieu of vacations in certain services. --...........-.--..---.- Aug. 415-16 
Policies of 246 companies in relation to defense program summarized ____........---..--- July 66-9 
Textile industries. Collective agreements, summary of provisions_--_..........-...-..-- Aug. 414-15 


Vacations with pay. Great Britain. Government policy for year 1941___...----. 2bUSh deen Aug. 417 
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Vital statistics: Page 
Child mortality in Denver slums, findings of study.__................-.-..-___-______ ee Dee. 143) 
Death among disabled Civil Service annuitants in 1940, causes of_______________________ Oct. 919 

Vocational education: 

Defense training. Program and activities to June 1941_............ _-_-___-- ee Nov. 1148-53 
Negroes. Carpentry, educational research, and domestic-work courses, at Tuskegee and 
.. Hampton Institutes, and in Yazoo City, Miss., respectively. _........__.....________. Sept. 620-1 

Vocational rehabilitation. U.S. Office of Education, activities 1939-40_______- nS, Oren Coie July 120-1 

Wage claims. California. State Labor Office, collection by_...................-.------...- Oct. 1021-3 

Wage deductions: 

Hotels and restaurants. Limitations imposed by minimum-wage orders____....______-- Sept. 574-5 
Germany. Simplification, by Government order of July 1, 1941__......_.......-_------ Nov. 128-9 
South Africa. Factories Act of 1941, provisions._...................-......-..-.-.-.---. Dec. 1464 
Wage differentials. Collective-agreer ent provisions summarized._.._.__...__._....-...--.- Nov. 1127-9 
Wage-incentive systems. Collective-agreement provisions summarized_____.__..._.-_-____- Nov. 1131-4 


Wage payment: 
Collective-agreement provisions as to time and method; pay during temporary transfer; 
minimum call, ‘‘dead”’ time, and traveling pay; deductions for poor work; cost of 
uniforms and equipment perquisites. Summary .........._................._--.---.- Nov. 1127-31 
Specified times required by Utah law with exclusion of banks and mercantile houses; 


decision of State Supreme Court upholding. ___..__.........._.---..----.--.---------- Nov. 1221 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm wage rates per day and per month, with and without board, by 

region, October 1, 1940, July 1 and October 1, 1941__..._.__....------ eee Dee. 1570-1 
—— Rates by type and by geographic divisions, specified periods 1929 to July 1, 1941, 

CR re rn a is ae a BA a Bl ee ee Sept. 761-3 
Building trades. Average union rates; by occupation, size of city, and region; overtime 

and Sunday rates, and weekly hours, by occupation, June 1, 1941; indexes by year and 

occupation, 1907 to 1941. Rate changes, specified trades, by year 1937-41__________---- Nov. 1242-73 
Canneries (Del.). Migrant workers, average weekly rates._...................-.-------- Aug. 409 
Coal (bituminous) industry. Equalization of day rates as result of 1941 Appalachian 

Ne a ae. a ee eT Oe Le Te ee ee a ee ey ee een Aug. 310-12 
Collective agreements. Provisions concerning pay summarized, as of 1941______.------- Nov. 1126-39 
Cordage and twine industry. Cotton-fiber, soft-fibers other than cotton and hard-fiber 

divisions. Hourly and weekly earnings, and weekly hours, by sex, skill, and occupa- 

Sh, NUN Ri cdi ceed cocked ariextestetadddedsciicnccocccsséiccetcceccc<s<ce Oct. 995-1011 
Cost-of-living adjustment. Collective-agreement provisions summarized __..._..------- Nov. 1136-9 
Cotton-textile manufacturing. Hourly rates by skill, sex, region, type of mill, and occu- 

pation; weekly hours and earnings by sex and region, September 1940______.___-.----- Dec, 1499-1513 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, by occupa- 

RR |. TELE LT LEAS EE DOC Sept. 729-40 
Fire-department employees. Salaries and weekly hours, by size of city and region, as of 

eater se Wc be heen yf 2 Sli lt i a ARE SI SLRS AT July 172-86 
Furniture industry. All branches combined. Estimated hourly earnings by region, 

ey Oe, a  cdaapemseonamabaaseonnbacadale Sept. 757-8 
~——— Household specialty (wood and fiber). Hourly earnings by type of product, Febru- 

a ta it ate amr ree tn lars men a gy el ati Se EE ET YA ED EEL Sept. 759-61 
—— Household (wood). Hourly earnings by type of product, skill, sex, region, and union 

RE I SR LES aR I ETN Sept. 741-53 
~—— Office (wood and metal). Hourly earnings by skill, October 1937 and February 

lle ag alia ai alert eed) oe ty i TE ARS. 0 hart EON a See ean Sept. 753-5 
~—— Public-building. Hourly earnings, by skill, October 1937 and February 1941 ------ Sept. 756-7 


Lumber and timber-products industry. Hourly rates by class of product and region.... July 187-208 
Lumber industry. (Douglas fir.) Logging camps and sawmilling. Weekly and hourly 


earnings. January 1934 to December 1940, and indexes, by year___.._....-.--.--.---- Oct. 854-9 
—— Entire country; and Douglas-fir lumber industry, in Washington and Oregon. 

gi enameled ly SS OR Ls i RPNEET SRE eee a Oct. 859 
Manufacturing industries. Average weekly earnings and indexes, June 1914 to December 

CE NEE Eo AOI |! EI” Te SoM eee ee ee Ce Be Nov. 1122-5 
Mining, coal, bituminous. Daily and hourly rates provided for by Appalachian agree- 

CRE a a eS ae! ee ee, eee Aug. 379-81 
Negro workers, tobacco (leaf) industry. (Va.and N.C.) Hourly and weekly earnings 

ee ET ee eee, eee July 220-1 
Oregon. Selected industries, average hourly earnings, August to October 1940__.__----- Oct. 858 
Printing trades. Book and job, and newspaper. Rates, union, June 1, 1941, by city and 

occupation; indexes by year and occupation, 1907-41____.._........-...........-------- Dec. 1538-67 
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re Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page 
3] Puerto Rico. Total wages for specified number of employees, 1909, 1919, and 1939__.___. Dec. 1572-4 

10 Railroads. Rates agreed upon in compromise settlement by Emergency Board, Decem- 
EEE TERN Oe NT Seis a ae a kes, orp ee Dec. 1421-5 
3 Rate changes, by industry group, April, May, June, August, and September 1941_...... July 268-70; 
Aug. 546-9; Sept. 804-7; Nov. 1343-5; Dec. 1568-70 

l Rayon and silk industry. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by sex, skill, 
-| occupation and geographic district, September 1940_______._______._--" --- eee Aug. 487-501 
Retail stores (Boston). Youth, minimum weekly ratesand provisionséor increases =. Aug. 323-4 

3 Rice mills (including office workers). Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, 
al) by skill, eosupation, sex, amd rée@iem. £5 2.2... cb eee ccn cdc... ee .... Nov. 1274-87 


Shipbuilding industry. Basic hourly rates established for Atlantic coast, Great Lakes, 

and Gulf coast shipyards, by collective agreements._...____._______________._.____-._-.- Oct. 880-1 
Textile products, miscellaneous fabricated. Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, 
LOPES ER Ss oot RS BED ae RG P< ae eae ea Oct. 1012-21 
4 Tobacco industry. (Cigars). Description of, and scope and method of BLS survey.... Dee. 1514-21 
—— (Cigars). Hourly earnings, by sex, skill, size of plant, region, size of community, race, 

occupation, method of production, and class of product, November and December 1940; 

weekly hours and earnings, winter of 1940-41_____.._....-... -- 3 ee Dec. 1521-37 
—— (Cigars). Office employees. Average hourly earnings, by sex__. _..j. Dee. 1536-7 
—— (Leaf). Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by region, sex, end oeccupa- 
as NSE 9 ee fntitinduthididadatuatdhd dad etosmtocses July 215-21 
Union scales. (See wnder specific industry, this section. ) 
Washington. Skilled workers, 16 specified irdustries, average hourly earnings August 


to October 1940; common labor, 9 specified industries, entrance rates July 1940___.._. .- Oct. 858, 859 
" Woman workers. Selected industries. Earnings and hours compared with those of 
“ men, October 1940; and changes:since September 1939 — Nov. 1177-9 
Wood turnings, shapes, and miscellaneous wood products, by type manufactured and 
| EE EAL SC Pane get ks eae ee July 209-14 
3 World Wars, First and Second. Trend of rates in, and relation to cost of livi ing Nov. 1103-25 
9 Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Canada. Agriculture. Annual wages by Province and sex, with and without board___. Aug. 506 
2 -~— Indexes, by industry group, 1929, 1933, and 1936—40. pulatnanl Aug. 501-2 
9 —— Manufacturing industries, average annual, weekly ‘end hourly rates, and weekly 
RR a eal ee ee pus a Oct. 1024-6 
—— Manufacturing industries. Average annual rates, speci ifed years aie Dec. 1574-5 
l —— Woman workers, annual, weekly, and hourly rates, by industries (manufacturing Oct. 1026 
9 —— (British Columbia). Average weekly rates and hours of work, 1929, 1939, and 1940 Oct. 1023-4 
—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Building trades. Hourly rates and weekly hours, 
3 by occupation, 1938, 1939, and 1940__- oe : pi. ; Aug. 503 


—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Coal mining. Daily rates and hours, 1939 and 


0 TSS ESS | + ye : : st Aug. 505 
—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Metal trades. Hourly rates and weekly hours, by 
6 occupation, 1938, 1939, and 1940.__......__._._. ; , Aug. 503 
—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Printing trades. Weekly rates and hours, by 
8 occupation, 1938, 1939, and 1940. ______- Aug. 504 
—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Street railw ays. Hourly rates and weekly hours, 
l by occupation, 1938, 1939, and 1940______- oe ; Aug. 504 
Chile. Mining, coal. Daily rates agreed upon by companies’ and workers’ unions on 
3 Le” EE eae are July 221-2 
France. Allowances, supplementary, provided by decree of May 23, 1941. Hourly 
5 and monthly rates, by locality_......______- _.... Oct. 1027-8 
7 —— Mines and quarries. Overtime rate under decree of July 18, 1941 Nov. 1287 
8 —— Stabilization of rates by decrees of November 10, 1939, and May 31, 1940. : Oct. 1027 
Germany (East Prussia). Lumber and related industries, daily rates, by skill and age, 
9 effective October 1940_____. Oct. 1028 
Hungary. Hourly rates by industry and occupation, ‘April 1941 _. _ Dee. 1575-6 
J Ireland. Restrictions on increases in rates, under emergency order (No. 83) of May 1941. Oct. 992-4 
Spain (Toledo and Ciudad Real). Agricultural laborers. daily rates by occupation, 1941. Aug. 5306-7 
5 Switzerland. Daily and hourly rates, by industries, skill, and sex, 1940____._______-- Oct. 1029-30 
War damage insurance. Gerat Britain. Act of 1941, providing for... _. Aug. 371-3 
l Wartime conditions. Germany. Food situation, summer of 1941, and outlook for future 
supply___-_- a ee Ne ee! eee ree we ’ . Aug. 283-92 
Wartime policies: 
} Australia. Flat increase in wages as war bonus, refused by award of Commonwealth 
renee Cems Tee OF Res gis 6 thie oe st Ak Se. eee .. Dee. 1573-9 
/ —— Labor supply. Reserved occupations, control of employ ment, training, and mobili- 
Ot sis ennai n<dlins he : Sept. 607-i2 
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1941. 
Wartime policies—Continued. Page whol 
Canada. Cost-of-living bonus specified by wage order P. C. 8253. Provisions___.._..__.. Dee. 1393 Ww 
—— Family allowances for soldiers (including air force), and for Navy, regulations con- (s 
CRI. co ncedacctresesccsassancodinnesccukshgbbessabestsctecsoveccscesneundl Nov. 1156-8 Whol 
—— Industrial Disputes Investigation Act amended September 16, 1941. Provisions _-__- Nov. 1155-4 Wom 
—— Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, summary of 2amendments_-_______._._.____.- Aug. 472 Cc 
~ —— Munitions plant at Hamilton taken over by Government after conciliation failed to 
settle industrial dispute (April 1041) .. ........ 2222s cosine. t-te eee ee July 80-1 F 
-—— Price-regulation order 8527 effective November 17, 1941__............__-_---._-______ ee Dec. 1394-4 
—— Retail trades. Licensing plan announced by Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 1941_ Dee, 1396 a 
—— Wage increases restricted by order effective November 15, 1941____._._.._____________ Dec. 13924 
—— War Labor Boards, National and regional; functions._________.__......__....-..._.-- Dec. 13% Wor 
—— Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Powers expanded by orders in council 6834 and re 
CERR, FIR  Be aiine odie cihse cc naan kana hasicssk 515656 ssl dst Nov. 1154-5 ( 
—— World War, 1914-18. Coal mining operations, director appointed for by Govern- 
DEBS 5 6c nds tance jercnbtntidlin bons sé nice sai bathehitadgs tabavecenictssels ond ueseee July 80-1 Woo 
—— (Ontario). Woman farm-service volunteer workers, qualifications, and working BI 
CUTIES, « so edivecipice seb snwbitine Sicio pbb ie etewiie Satibsdnksnsuacasesisue sel bbs ccs ~ise July 78-80 Woe 
Germany. Child labor in agriculture, compulsory, 1941, regulation.__._...._.._._.______- Sept. 612 
—— Social-insurance systems, adjustment__._.........-.-.- 22 Dec. 1438-41 Wo 
Great Britain. Absenteeism. Munitions industry and coal mining. Recommenda- Wor 
ST et Oe ee eee eee eee Nov. 1164 w! 
—— Advisory Council for Works and Buildings, functions of._................_.-._____. Nov. 1158-9 Wor 
—— Building and civil-engineering industries included under essential-work orders, in 
DD, THEE, Takk Ss ses as «Sa tsk Sh bd ise os sce iste een ok Sept. 613-15 Wo 
—— Building and engineering industries. Minister of Works to be advised by Central 17 
Council for Works and Buildings - -_____._. pb AG kpaih ges atid pe wtunsensiseeadebcssie Nov. 1158-9 Wo 
—— Clothes rationing. System made effective June 1, 1941, with sample rations for men di 
pe es leh ented aoe n- shee thd snds dedacnmesndnecncebancscccenens July 73 Wo 
—— Coal-mining industry. Essential Work Order of May 15, 1941. Provisions__.._.___- Aug. 369-71 
—— Draft deferment. Occupational basis, schedule of reserved occupations, gauge of 
importance of industry, sources of labor-market information, military versus industry 
Ee eee eee TeN coe banidcgluke Oct. 885-8 
—— Employment to aid national defense _-._...................----.-----.-.----------- Dee. 1398-9 
—— Engineers. Skilled mobile squads formed to start production in new factories_.___- Dec. 1403 Yo 
—— Essential Work (General Provisions) Order of 1941, amendment to; and application 
to chemicdals and iron and steel industries, and to dock labor___.....__.......-.-_--..-- . Nov. 11604 
—— Food distribution and rationing. Control under Defense Regulations, 1939, and 


order of November 11, 1940 Dee. 1401-2 


—— Labor mobilization—unemployed persons, women not normally employed, workers 
transferred from nondefense industries, minors—and allocation of labor supply, by 


ee i i oe ee meeencn ation nmeeecsaensaces Dec. 1397-1400 
—— Local authorities. Retention ofemployees. Provision in order of September 9, 1941_ Dee. 1405 
—— Lodging, training, and transfer allowances for workers.................---..---.-.-- July 74-5 
—— Merchant Navy. Essential Work Order of 1941, eflective May 26, provisions_--_---- Aug. 368-9 
-—— Price Control Act of July 22, 1941, provisioms........................---..----.-.-- Nov. 1159-60 
—— Skilled Men in the Services, Committee on. Report urging program to furnish 

EEE A a ee ee SE | oe) Sree Same Fey tenn Dec. 1403-5 
— War Damage Act of 1941, insurance provided by_................_...-------------- Aug. 371-3 
—— (London, Port of). Welfare committee for seamen, in accordance with ILO recom- 

CAS ant A ek erates Dai eee. ci ike esses Sela Sept. 613 
—— (Scotland). Agriculture declared ‘‘essential work’’ by order of October 2, 1941____- Dec. 1405 
New Zealand. Labor supply. Reserved occupations, control of employment, training, 

em ene ik a di BO os ones Eden Gatch a eee iwcdés Sept. 607-12 
Norway. Compulsory labor established by decree of April] 15, 1941__._......_-.___--_-- Oct. 902 
—— Employment, control of, in certain industries (19), under decree of March 27, 1941_ July 81-2 
Union of South Africa. Labor supply. Reserved occupations, control of em ployment, 

a ICI i oo iraeh iiiiar eas ial a bib ba sbioossuuus Sept. 607-12 


—— Soldiers’ dependents, allowances for 
Wholesale prices, United States: 
Coal, bituminous. Average per ton as computed for minimum-price schedules, and ef- 


bps ds ee ete Aaa i Oct. 889-92 


ee ar REE i ss iii i i bs eee. ci i no nh nc cdcce Aug. 304-9 
Indexes. By items, monthly and weekly changes, May to October 1941__._____..._---« July 240-5; 
Aug. 520-4; Sept. 779-83; Oct. 1049-53; Nov. 1315-20; Dec. 1597-1602 

—— By month, June 1914 to December 1923. ___....._......-.--------- 2-2-2 + + +--+ eee Nov. 1121-2 


Lumber, Douglas fir. Trend in relation to hourly earnings, 1935-41___._._.........----.- Oct. 861 
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Wholesale prices, United States—Continued. Page 
War conditions, effect of, and chanzes Auzust 1939 to September 1941_........_......... Nov. 1071-1102 
(See also Price control.) 

Wholesale prices. Denmark. Various items, indexes, 1939 and 1941_.._...-.--- a Aug. 368 


Woman workers, United States: 
Confectionery and laundry workers (New York). Gains to 1940 under minimum wage 


I en mem nnmeanacce Sept. 622-4 
Earnings compared with those of nen, by industry, October 1940; ond changes since 
NIE Se SA TREE eae oI eg els See eine Nov. 1177-9 
Minimum-wage orders, State. Guaranteed weekly wage and other provisions aimed 
RET ie OE ES ne el Ea pe eee _ .. Sept. 572-7 
Woman workers, foreign countries: 
Canada (Ontario). Farm work. Qualifications for, and working conditions____- July 78-80 
Great Britain. Aircraft industry. Greater use of recommended by Select Committee 
SS — Saeerr ee ee é Oct. 901 


Wood turnings, shapes, and other wood products. Definition end size oof industry: scope of 
Seeney DUIS DPE gg nc ce ce cceccccccenaeec Oe a: - daalabes July 209-12 


Woolen and worsted goods. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1941 : July 164; 

Aug. 477; Sept. 714; Oct. 988; Nov. 1301; Dec. 1585 

Woolen industry. Minimum wage order effective Nover ber 24, 1941- : Dee. 1577 
Work Projects Administration (U. S. Government). Rehabilitation work in connection 

with Farm Security Administration loans___.__- - , a Oct. 930 
Working conditions, New York. Factories. State inspectors’ recommendations concern- 

i  enmnedine cad Sept. 677-8 
Working conditions. Chile. Mining, coal. Provisions sof collective t agreeire nt signed May 

IT scd: ith chemen les Semseaiiiastonin magellan meet jenn —: es : ‘ July 221 2 


Workmen’s compensation, United States. “Court decisions concerning. (See under Court 
decisions.) 
Workmen’s com pensation, foreign countries: 
Canada. Government Emplovees Compensation Act extended to cover trainees under 
emergency program, June 25, 1941____- Gamied . ‘ Oct. 960-1 
Great Britain. Rates and list of diseases compe neaole | un ie r law as amended August 


RARE NS ST OE BA ee Nae : oa ccoccccce 46 SOD. 043-5 
Youth: 
Health and physical fitness of (Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. records).......-..----- ; Aug. 395-6 
National Administration of (U.S.Governt ent). Defense work progran , related train- 


ing, renuneration, production for public agencies, State employment-services coopera- 
tion, and placement in private industry_..............__-_-- PES RD Oe, Os Oct. 882-4 
— Rehabilitation work in connection with Farm Security Adr ninistration loans a Oct. 930 


O 


